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GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE 


“The Stranger’s Secret," “Man and Ifis Idol,” “ The Seventh 


Marriage,’ The Warning Voice," &c., &c 
——__<——_——. 
CHAPTER XLV. 

THE CONFESSION CONFIRMED. 
When in a moment my ear was arrested 
By—was it singivg,'or was it saying, 

Or a. strange musical instrument playing ? 
= * * * - . 
My heart kept tune to the wondrous chime, 
T made out words in prose and rhyme, 
Till it seemed that the music furled 
Its wings like a task fulfilled and dropped. 
Browning. 

Tue bright and balmy August day was in the prime 
fits beauty. Light clouds trailed and wasted their 
‘rail loveliness against a sky of purest blue. 

The country still fresh and green; but with the 
mellowing autumnal tints—golden and beautiful so far 
—wagas delightful as the creation of an artist’s genius. 

Noon ‘had passed and the shadows began to 
lengthen. 

But for a light breeze the heat would have been in- 
tense. | Indeed, it was so wherever the rising wind 
could not gain free access. And among those places 

‘ight have been named the room in which Ambrose 
Copley lay, still a patient whose case was critical, in 
‘ue hideous old inn at Maidstone,—might have been, 
we gay, but for the ‘swinging casement, kept open 

y «pot of carnations of powerful fragrance. 

For days.he had lain, in that chamber insensible ; 
except at brief intervals. 

During that time the conditions of lis case were 
altered. He had become a prigoner once more; & 
couple of officers guarding his door day and night. 

(he confession of his guilt was disseminating itself 
iver the universal globe. It already found a corner 
in all the newspapers of Lurope, and was also speeding 
on its way to the new world, waking an item in the 
news despatched to the Indies. and ready to swell the 
interost attaohing to tha Luglis!: mail ip every colony. 


= 
3, 


[THE MISSING LINK. ] 


Unconsciously to himself, he had risen to the distinc- 
tion of becoming the popular criminal of the day ! 
Unconscious still of anything but a reawakening of 
his dormant faculties, he returned—whence, who shall 
say ?—returned slowly and faintly to a sense of exist- 
ence that came to him in the sweetest and simplest 


form. One moment he knew nothing: he was as a 
dead man: the next, he knew that the fragrance of 
carnations was in the air! 

That first ; then otlier feelings and a farther know- 
ledge. 

By degrees he knew that he was in a bed, that his 
bodily weakness was so great that ho had not the 


peredin the room. 

In still farther lapses of time he grew conscious 
that he was himself the subject of the low whispering, 
and then—as in a flash of light—the truth of his 
position gleamed upon him. Memory awoke, and he 
recalled in a weak, feeble, and exhausted way all that 
had happened up to the instant when his strength had 
failed him, and he had sunk beneath the waves of 
Lethe—alike ignorant of the past and of the present. 

he scent of the carnations was still stronger in 
its effect on him than anything in this world, when 
his awakening faculties, strengthening momentarily, 
enabled him to hear and understand the conversation 
which so far had flowed past his ears in dreamy in- 
distinctness. 

It was the low soft voice of a woman which first 
arrested his attention. 

“ T dare not cheer up,” she said, as if in answer to a 
remonstrance or an entreaty; “I dare not indulge a 
vain hope, or delude myseif with a belief that can- 
not be true.” 

A rougber whisper responded : 

“You will believe him guilty?” it said. 

“ Say, that 1 must do so. Heaven knows how reluc- 
tantly, and with what remorseful agony.” 

“ Yet you are here? Here at bis side?” 

“Yes; as I shall be to the end. Guilty he may be 
of this act, perpetrated in the heat of passion and re- 
sentment. The stains of blood :nay rest upor his 





power to lift an eyelid, and that hushed voices whis- | 





gon}; but his ‘a not the -lepray.: mstuce ny father . 


believed it to be. He is no: vicious; but trne and 
noble, high-spirited, gentle, loving—yes, I will not, 
I cannot think of- him as of a co.mon murderer.” 

It was Vida Hyde who spoke, and her words, sad 
and desponding as they were, sank like balm into bis 
soul. 

“Well, well,” replied the stronger voice,—that of 
Boldero the Depraved, as the public press designated 
him. “You should know him better than I do; but 
for all that I have the most faith in him. I don’t be- 
lieve him guilty. No, miss, I don’t; and, please God, 
I won't either.” 

“ But his confession? ” 

“Made in a moment of delirium.” 

“No. Again I assure you that I cannot delude 
myself with that belief. It was at his request that 1 
came to him, and his manner was calm and collected, 
up to the moment that his strength failed him. 

“Exactly. ‘That’s where it is. Strength failed 
him. A mere delusion induced by weakness. Bodily 
weakness affects the mind, and conjures up phantoms, 
devils, and all the rest of it. Half the ghost stories 
in the world may be traced to bodily we.ness. 
Parent of all delusions—not a doubt of it. This was 
one of them; a mere delusion, nothing more.” 

3ut Vida was not satisfied. 

“Oh, if I could only believe that!” she exclaimed. 
“But he addressed me so deliberately, and with such 
earnestness. He spoke of it so mournfully as a con- 
fession he had to make that I cannot question that he 
did it in the belief that his wound was dangerous, and 
because he feared to die with the secret of my father’s 
murder on his soul,” 

A groan escaped the lips of the patient as these 
words reached his ears. 

The speakers, who were standing apart, near the 
window, glanced simultaneously towards his pros- 


trate form, and noticed now, for the first time, indica- 


tions of returning eonsciousness. A cry of joy escaped 
the lips of Vida at this discovery. She forget her 
belief inher lover’s guilt, forgot the loathing it should 
havo inspired, and thought only of her joy ia his 
vacovery. 

Bending s7er the couch, she addressed tiv: i: 3m 
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dearing epithets, and her eyes sparkled with delight 
as he re paid her with a faint smile. 

Faint as it was, that smile showed that he lived 
and understood, and those whose lot it has been. to 


spend days and nights beside bedsides on which 


loved ones have lain, raving it n de lirium, or buried in 
unconsciousness, will sympathize with hev in the joy 
of that moment. The one apart of nope kin ile din 


the ashés of de sp air is so unspeakably welcome ! 

Vida sett bent over ‘the couch of her lover; when a 
sudden commotion broke the repose of the house. 

The angry voices of women sounded in the court 
y: and“it was soon clear enoughthat the host- 
ess—the clever and avaricious Tulkins—was refusing 
admission to some one who sought it. From the 
moment her name appeared to the confession so 
adroitly framed, she had regarded Ambrose Copley as 
her property,—a sort of human freehold, out of which 
she was t » the amount constituting the reward 
for his capture. On. this view it was clear that she 
was bow acting. 

“ Not a step nearer, 
have no gipsies near 
bonds !” 

Then in « shrill scream came the retort— 

“Stan” aside... Gipsy and tramp, is’t? Ay, an’ 
witch too, ag.ye'll ken afore lang, au’ ye bar my path. 
He's my ain, I tell ye, and I will sce him.” 

It was clear from. the sound that she had dashed 
aside the woman who interposed to prevent her. 
‘Then came a ory for help, and a scuffle in which 
men took part, andj as the result, the door of the bed- 
chamber was burst in, and the weird being who had 
called herself, Meg o’ the Mist stood panting before 
the w atcherselby the bedside. 

Hideous atallttimes, she presented at that moment 
an aspect truly demoniacal. Her tiger-eyes scintillated 
with the green light which rendered them so terrible. 
he wrinkles of her low brow and brown wasted 
cheeks were as quivering chords. ‘lhe tangled web of 
streaming hair seemed to possess a power of lifting 
itself from bervhead; while. her wasted frame dilated 
with savage indignation. 

The sight of the: prostrate. figure om the bed, and 
Vida's tearful face, suddenly checked:her. 

“He's no’ dead?” she: demanded; “my, lord’s no’ 
dead?” 

“If you mean this young- man,” replied: Boldero, 
“he is not dead.” 

‘‘ Lord be praisit! ” cried. the intruder, fervently. 

‘ But,” resumed the Star, “ he.is weak and’ iy and 
unless you restrain yourself, whoever you: are, P must 
order you to be removed.” 

Without heeding, even if she heard this address, 
the gipsy threw herself on her knees by the bed- 
side, and seizing the thin white hand which hung 
over the coverlid, pressed it to her blue, quivering 
lips, and smothered it with kisses. 

“My lord!” she whispered. “It is not true? Say 
*tis their wicked malice, wicked and cruel, a’. Say it!” 

But the shock of her appearance had been too much 
for the strength of the enfeebled youth: he had re- 
lapsed. into oblivion. 

Perceiving this, the woman bent her lips close to 
the ear of the inanimate form before her, and began to 
chart, in a low faint tone, a few words in some un- 
known tengue. ‘he words were few and oiten re- 
peated, and the strain to which they were sung was a 
musical whine. In sound it resembled most the 
of the serpent-charmers of the East. 

Vida and Boldero listened to it, 
ment, then with sympathy. 

It was inexpressibly soft and soothing. The very 
monotony had a charm and fascination in it.. And as 
they listened it was without surprise that they beheld 

e colour slowly returning to the dead cheek of the 
sufferer, the wasted lips quivering with life, and even 
the blue eyelids twit 
beneath them. 

Marvellous power. of soothing and stimulating at 
one and the same time there must have been in that 
gipsy drone, handed down probably from remotest an- 


» realiz 


"she was heard to say. “I'll 
him, no tramps, no vaga- 


song 
songs 


fiyst with amaze- 


shing as if about to reveal the eyes 


tiquity! 
As a dying brand is fanned into flame, so ebbing 
spirit, wasted energies, and fast-fleeting life revived 


at the sound. 

When it ceased Ambrose Copley was conscious of 
all that passed around him. 

“My lord!” cried the woman, addressing bim in 
that mixture of Scotch and English peculiar to her, 

‘Tis I, ye kem? I yer foster-mother. I who ha’ 
nursed ye on my'knee and fed ye at my breast, many’s 
the time an’ aft. I that ha’ open’t the way to wealth 
and rank for ye,and brought ye back to yer ain rights. 
D’ye no’ ken me?” 

A feeble movement of the lips implied that he both 
heard and understood. 

“Brave! That's brave!” cried the woman, her face 


brightening and growing more human as she spoke, 
“and now what's this I'll be hearing o’ your lord- 
ship? 


Awfw’ work, murder an’ the like o' that? 
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I'll no’ 
W hisper.” 

She bent close to the feeble lips that moved in ¥ain. 
No sound escaped them. But the face expressed denial 
of the charge. 

“T knew't,” cried the woman triumphantly, ‘it 
were no’ for ths like omy lord..to dabble -his white 
hands in blood. Stay! Whiat’s this I mind me of ?° 
A confession? Oh, my lord, my lord, its a’ wicked 


beliov ve in't, will I? Whisper in my ear 


lees,—say that it’s a’ wicked;spiteful lees: Ye've kep’r 


your on counsel and neither blabbed. nor confessed 
aught?” 

Again her ears to his lips, and again there-was-no 
response. 

But this time the face wore a different expression. 

“ ‘True,—not true?” demanded the Hag of the Mist. 

The patient slowly inclined his head. 

“ Ye own it?” 

Once more there was an affirmative inclination of 
the head, feeble but decisive, riingitile ‘ 

Vida, who had stood b mien | n- 
truder with alarm, ate thst gta full foree of that 
admission, and her eyes were» raised toy those of 
Boldero. 

“You hear?” she said. “I did not mistake, 
done him no wrong. Now whies ».: 
delirium, he confesses the-dresariai iu 

Boldero had nothing to auswer. 

“T dare not believe it,” wamal’ he conld say, 

The eyes of ty *i.'eeiud, orsciated man wanderedi}) 
enguiringly from the tage ol ove to, the,other, then; 
sought that of the gipsy as if there. wage something; 
whieh needed explanation, such as. slg could offer, 


IT have- 
> so femex, no 


With.a slight movement of the lips-andjamotion off} in 


the hand le intimated clearly enough. thiafle wished) 
her taspeak and the rest to listen. 

But the woman stood irresolute, 

“Save me if I ken what ye mean, my, lordy” slie, 
enid, ** The truth maun come frae yer own lipsgnot 
frae mine,” 

Hurt andiangry, as it appeared, at this.refnsal; Amp} ance 
brose.strovesto raise Himseliffon one ar my andywith one, 
great; momentary effort, hesuceeeded in themtteranece- 
of three feeble words. 

Feeble, and almost inarticulate, but all’ itgpertant. 

“D-AM—THE——-” 

And unequal to the effort he dropped; bagk: insen- 
sible. 

‘“* His. own dreadful words !” cried Vida, 

A stwange voice sounded in her ear. 

“And:no,mistake, miss,” it. said. 

Unpereeived the two.constables who had. charge of 


the. sick, » had entered. the reem; danbting the 
purpose for whick the gipsy, had/come there and fear- 
ing foul play. ‘Vhey had: thus. listened: to. what-had |: 


passed, and it was one: of them, who.now, rouglily-in- 
timated that Ambrose Copley’s. words liad-reached:his 
ears. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE LADY AND THE DWARF. 
Still Fate doth grimly stand, 
And with impartial hand 
The lots of lofty and of lowly draws 
From that capacious urn 
Whence every name that lives is shaken in its turn. 
Herace. 

Tue progress of events, thus far, had brought the 
public mind to this point. It ce: one to have any 
doubt or question as to the guilt of Ambrose Copley, 
and it, of necessity, exone1 rated Fabian Temple from all 
knowledge of, or participation in, the crime which had 
so sudde nly enriched him. 

Individual voices, like those of Doctor Vosper, 
Boldero, and other obscure persouages, were. raised 
in protest against this conclusion—but to what pur- 
pose? 

They were drowned inthe tumult of the general 
verdict. 

As for Fabian himself, he emerged from the tempo- 
rary cloud of suspicion, all the brighter for the dark 
shadow which had rested om his.character. His posi- 
tion rendered him interesting, and the sympathies of 
those among whom he moved secured him an en- 
viable popularity. 

Of this no one was more sensible than the Lady 
Edith, the Earl of Courtland’s daughter. 

She did not love him. 

What she had told the Earl, her father, was the 
simple truth, she had buried her heart in the grave of 
the man her pride and caprice had slain; she hadloved 
once with all the fervour and intensity ef her strong 
nature, and she could love no more. 

Was Fabian wholly indifferent to her, then ? 

Yes—so far as affection went. 

She could have bidden him farewell for ever with- 
out a tear, without a sigh, 

It was only in the degree to which his infatuation, 
his passionate devotion, flattered her vanity, that she 
appreciated him. 


Homage was necessary to her existence. 

Fy6m a child’ she, had been petted, idolized, wor- 
hipped. Her own heart untouched, shejhad broken 
thoge of others with queenly indifference,; The dead 
Liotel hadalone touched her bard selfish, cruel nature, 

and his death she wickedly regarded as a wrong to 
ee.avenged on all. who might thenceforth come under 
‘the’ ‘spelt of her fascinations. 

In this mood she had received'the renéwed advances 
rewhich Fabian Temple had:made towards ‘her. : 

Her vanity could not but be flattered by a aunptivn 
so enduring, and so absolute. But it- was only the 
‘special ‘cireumstances-of the case that-had induced her 
to tolerate him as she had done—to regard him as her 
possible husband as she had done. 

Everything combined to render him interesting to a 
woman of her nature,and situated as she was. 

There was something in defying the censorious 
world by permitting the attentions of a man it was 
disposed to condemn. 

There was something—nay, there was much—in 
outraging the feelings of the woman, who-when her 
ladyship had cast him off and had a right to believe 
that he would be heart-broken and inconsolable, had 

‘succeeded in making herself his wife. 

The wife of the maa who ought to ‘have died, as 

was ready to live, for the proud beauty’s sake! His 
wife! Unpardonable audacity! wreng and insult 
never to be forgiven ! 

It was something, too, something more to gratify a 
‘morbid vanity, and womanly instincts seured and de- 














» when the chance of annulling that marriage 

joame;,.and with it the opportunity of putting herself 

of the audacious wife, and so condemning 

‘her to a,life of shame and misery. 

_. Strong motives these, as. theearl well knew—though 

@ closed his dreamy eyes and affected indifference 

all that passed around him, strong enough motives 

when backed by the oho fact he had to urge, the ar- 

gument comprised in the-fact of. his absolute depend- 
on David r. 

i Therein lay the ‘o of the goad. 

' The proud Courtlands were penniless. 

Alfthe luxuries in which, they revelled, all the 
Moo and dignity they — ave came from the re- 
sources of others, not from ir. own. Dimly. 
vaguely, the, earl’s:dauglitershad: known this all her 
life. The secret} never stated, had: found 
its way, into ber: Taint b but: had never troubled it. 

Never until-the news-of. David Hyde's death came 
had she felt-as a stern, startling reality that there was. 
but one barrier between, ber family and that which of 
all things-she shunned; despised, and detested—abso- 
jute poverty. 

What a vital moment it was when her pride re- 
ceived that.shock ! 

And what a loathing of life, what a sickening 
abhorrence of everything connected with it came over 
as she found that the one barrier, the eve means of 
escape, lay in the direction, most.distasteful to her, in 
the sacrifice of herself in @ marriage of convenience. 

“] will never marry,” she had said in her pride, and 
following the promptings of her lacerated heart. 

But better marriage than debasement, humiliation, 
all that acknowledged poverty means in those of her 
rank. And if marriage, why, then, Fabian Temple 
was as well as another. As well? Better, since in 
accepting him she would gratify all the cruel, revenge- 
ful feelings of her pitiless.nature, 

So it had come about. 

Se the miserable course of events had flowed on, 
not without doubts and hesitations, not without impe- 
diments; but always, from first to last, without a ray 
of love for Fabian, or a touch of pity or commisera- 
tion for the woman who dared te assume—and in as- 
suming to degrade—his name. 

And now the crisis had been reached. 

Fabian's infatuation brooked, no delay. 

Perhaps he doubted the strength of his own resolu~ 
tion. Or it might be that he had secret grounds of 
misgivings such as he dared not divulge. Something, 
too, might be set down te the mere force of an infatue- 
tion that from its very nature was reckless and un- 
reasoning or could have had no existence. 

However urged, he was impatient for action. 

As to the earl, he had but one ground of. hesitation, 
The difficulty attending David Hyde's: will stood: in. 
the way of everything. Day after day:he waited a 
watched, expecting always news of the. discovery 
the miser’s dead body, and always disappointed. Poet 
of death must precede the provingof the will, and it 
was tantalizing, irritating in the extreme, that where 
no reasonable doubt existed, the one ground ef proof 
should not be forthcoming. 

Sut as oppesed. to this there was the: facility with 
which Fabian succeeded in raising the money he 
needed, out of which he supplied the earl’s wants with. 
a freedom thatkad a covert motive in. it, thatiof binding 
him to the proposed match by links—pecuniary liuks: 
—suchias he could hardly break. through, 

Pade these doubtful—or shall we say, favourable? 
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—auspices the arrangements for the marriage were 
actually, commenced. 

Everywhere Fabian was introduced as the Lady 
Edith’s suitor, except in, those circles where the un- 
fortunate Hilda had been favourably received, and 
where Fabian now met with unmistakeable coolness. 

There are, thank heaven! some right-miuded people 
left in the world, and among these the popular Fabian 
met. with no favour. They had none,to bestow on a 
man whe could abandon the woman he had lived with 
as his wife, and unite himself to another. “ Either he 
knew of the informality,” they argued, ‘and acknow- 
Tedged her in spite of it;. or, he acted in ignorauee, 
and ought now,to play a generous part towaris the 
woman placed in 60 unfortunate a.position.” ‘ Ay,” 
said the world, “ butlawislaw.” ‘And humanity is 
humanity,” reterted , the right-hearted and right- 
headed, “and only a ruffian, capable of anything ”— 
that was)a sly, hint that he was capable of the murder 
laid to his charge—“ would act as this man is acting.” 

Affairs were in this state when, one night, the Lad ly 
Evjith, returning from the opera, in. all the glow and 
excitement attending a night which had been one of 
special triumph to her, quitted the earl with a view of 
proceeding to her boudoir. 

As a short route she passed through the suite of 
drawing- rooms, in which the lights were turned low, 
giving them 2 dim and speetral aspect. 

Inthe inner of the three, rooms that opened one 
into the other a fire was burning. 

The circumstance was such an ordinary one that it 
would hardly have attracted her attention, lad she not 
observed that.a huge arm-chair was drawn up close in 
front of the fire, suggesting the idea that some person 
was seated there, 

Acting on an impulse she approached, and looked 
into the chair. 

Then, to her surprise, she perceived that it was in- 
deed occupied; for upon the extreme edge of the seat 
eroughed therdwarf figure of Doctor Vosper, his legs 
drajn, up and clasped by his hands, his chin resting 
ou bis Kuees,, his. eyes glittering brightly in the fire- 
light, and his whole appearance suggestive of nothing 
so much as a frog availing itself of the warmth of the 
dying embers. 

“Why, Doctor Vosper !” she exclaimed. 

He, gave @ great start, and turned his face full to- 
wards her, 

“ Your ladyship’s pardon!” he cried in a tremor. 
“ You here, and I not to know it ?” 

“Nay, 'tis not strange that I should be here! 
replied. ‘But you? Alone! ‘—in the dark ?” 

“T preferred to await you so.” 

She looked amazed, half alarmed, for there was a 
seriousness in his voice and manner somewhat unusxal. 

* You have waited for me?” her ladyship asked. 

“ Yes Tis 

“And, pray, for what. purpose ?” 

“Will you grant mo five minutes—in ‘private 2” 

The lady hesitated. 

“You once abused a privilege of that kind,” she 
said. “ You insulted me with folly which I refused to 
listen to, and which I ought, not to have forgiven.” 

The faco of the diminutive being before her quivered 
as with a spasm of pain. 

“T dared tell your ladyship that you were beautiful, 
and that—that 

“That you lovedme! Theidea! Theimpertinent 
audacity! But come, you are wiser now; or should 
be. Your folly entailed its own, punishment, and 
rightly. And now—you have something to say to 
me? This way.’ 

In her proud, imperious manner she led the way 
towards the boudoir. Vosper slid from the chair, and 
with an unsteady gait followed at arespectful distance, 
and with a deferential bearing. 

Once in the boudoir, which gleamed with a dozen 
wax lights in a branching candelabra, the lady seated 
berself at an inlaid, aathoe tk fear! table, and taking 
up a sheet of rose- -tinted paper, folded it-as if about to 
write, 

Was it.caprice or studied insult which caused her to 
4urh her back on the doctor, who could only feast his 
eyes on the white shoulders which a falling scarf 
exposed to view ? 

“ Now ?” she said, in an inquiring tone. 

“ The earl bas received a letter to -night,” he replied, 
“ one of the utmost consequence.” 

“Indeed! Twill: doubtless receive his attention ?” 

“Not so, my lady ; he basonly deemed it worthy of 
the fire. See, it isin part consumed,” 

He held upa tattered fragment by the forefinger and 
thumb of both hands. The: lady just deigned to turn 
her beautiful head: that was all. 

“And who, pray, ventured. to, thwart his lordship’s 
intentions?” she asked. 

“ J did!” was the reply. 

*I will not call it impertinent——” she began. 

*Do so, if itso please you. Nothing from your 
dps can wound me now! But, as I was saying, I did 

enture to rescue this. from destruction, because what 


” 


she 








my lord regarded with indifference I felt might be of 
the utmost moment. I was not mistaken; it is so, 
and to your ladyship most of all. Pcrmit me, aud I 
will read it.” 

“ My father’s letter?” 

“Yes, because it concerns you cven more nearly than 
the earl himself.” 

“ Indeed !”’ 

“ Your happiness and that of —another.” 

There was no answer, no indication of awakened 
interest ; but the doctor, availing himself of the mo- 
ment of silence, began to read. ‘The portion of a 
letter ho held was badly writen on common paper; the 
ink in keeping with the composition and general style 
of the production. It ran thus: 

“My Lorp,—Aperiances is decectfall. It is well 
benovn whose inocent and whose gilty. TP ifty poun 
and hoaner bright to kep the Secrett, and 1 will 
name im—the Merderer! Likewyse shew yon the 


Boddy!. Mak it a‘underd, and annother Secret | 


wuth its waitin goold, which it were durt cheep at thi 
mununy. Address to mee, at the Post oflice, Fiusburry 
Pavment. No spies, or I say Nothing.” 

The portion of this precious communication bearing 
the siguaturé had been consumed by the flames; but 
a fragment of @ postscript remained. 

It was to this effect: 

“Do not, my lord, allay your nobel ouse to F. T- 
Hee—that is—F. T., is a raskill. As you will find. 
Adoo!” 

Throughout the reading the lady listened in silence 
as the doctor ceased she slightly turned her head. 

“ His lordship was quite right,” sie said. 


“In destroying this?” 

* Yes.” 

“Surely not. Think what tho writer promises ?” 
“Tdo. Just what an impostor trying to extort 


money would promise—the information of which we 
are most in peed,” 
“ But the warning of the postscript-—— 


” 


“Ts an impertinence. Moro, an insult, which 
delicacy and good taste would have suggested to you 


to spare me the pain of listening to.” 

“But Edith—I forget myself—my lady, for 
heaven’s sake listen to me! This is the last time I 
may have the courage or the opportunity to speak. 
You know all that I feel towards you—how [love you, 
@oat on you, make you the happivess and torture of 
my life. Nay, do not fear—I am not about to r ‘peat 
the scene of years ago. If I have not outlived my 
folly—your own word—my folly, I have learned how 
to subdue it. But I cannot, no, I cannot see you 
about to throw yourself away upon a man who is as 
surely guilty of a foul crime as ever man was guilty 
—upon a man already given to another in the face of 
heaven—upon one utterly unworthy of you and your 
noble family, which an alliance with him mnst bring 
into disgrace, without one appeal, one attempt, to 
save you from this terrible fate. Oh, my lady, 
pause—take a little time for’ thought, a little time for 
enquiry; know more before you risk so much, and 
accept the warning of.a devotea friend who would 
give bis life for you, and who dares to pledge it to 
the truth of those suspicions that make it the most 
solemn duty of his life to speak, at all, at every risk.” 

A smile, a pitying, contemptuous smile played on 
the face of the Lady Edith, as having heard the 
doctor to the end, she turned towards him. 

“There is no risk,” she said, “as you well know. I 
have granted you the privilege of this interview, and 
you have abused it. Your unmanly jealousy has 
prompted you to attempt to impose on me with that 
letter—your own composition ——” 

“No, no: I swear it,” interrupted Vosper. 

Your own composition, I repeat. And you 
have made that the paltry pretext for lecturing me 
on a subject on which you can have ne possil dle 
right to speak. Oblige me by quitting this apartment.” 

x ut, ‘your ladyship——” 

“You decline? You compel me 

One white arm stretched towards the bell saved the 
necessity of concluding the sentence. 

The doctor obeyed, bowed, and retired. 

But as he did so, he clutched the offending letter 
in his hand, and ia.a few muttered words—half 
curses, half threats—expressed a determination in re- 
spect to it, and to the subject of this brief interview, 
which boded ill for those who had cause to fear what 
the vindictive energy of a jealous nature, roused to 
its utmost, might achieve. 


















CHAPTER XLVIL 
DISCOVERED. 


Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones, T. Hood. 


On this same night something of moment was hap- 
pening at SAverthorpe. 





The hour was late. 

It had been wet and gusty ; but towards midright 
the rain had ceased, though the sky was black with 
clouds. 

Steadily increasing in power the wind was blowing 
fiercely, a hurricane out at sea, and not far short of it 
in that.sheltered inland town. 

Save the blustering, rushing, moaning of the wind 
not a sound was to be heard. No. one was abroad. 
Darkness and sleep seemed to have overtaken the place 
together. It might have been a city of tho dead. 

Dark and dismal at all times, the street in which 
Fabian Temple had once lived was to-night more 
dark and more dismal than ever. The ono lamp ap- 
portioned to it was out, extinguished by the wind, 
hours ago. 

Suddenly a faint, bluish light flicker 
ness, @ light ata window, subducd yet quite visible 
from without. It flickered f for a moment, disappe ied, 
then burst forth with increased inteus ity y 

The window was one of those belong 
Te mple’ 3 deserted house. 

In its general aspect this house remained as Fabian 
had left it, weeks before. The shutters of the lower 
windows were gp; there was a padlock on the iron 
gate guarding the step leading to the door, and the 
door itself was locked as usual. The upper windows 
were closed, and the faded curtains were drawn across 
them on the inside. 

Nothing apparently was disturbed. 

The aspect it had borne from the first it bore now ; 
secure, yet abandoned, as it had looked th 
lox oked. 

A light, suddenly gleaming through one of the 
wit idows, one of those in the room Fabian had him- 
self occupied, was therefore a phenomenon likely to 
attract siieation, had there been a soul stirring w! 
attention could be attracted by it. 

Pui or a brief f space, fora few seconds only, was the 

vam of light visible; then it disappeared as momeut- 
ari rily as it had start 1 up. 

Darkness and silence succeeded, the repose of the 
house broken only by the gusty wind that roared in 
the chimneys and drove at the loose windows and ill 
fitting doors as if striving in its impotent r to force 
ance and lay » the ill- om ned s ture. 
ently there came a sound of bolts shot, and 
chains rattling and clauking. 

Ten in a lull of the boisterous wiad, a door in the 
rear of the house suddenly swung open, and a wedge 
of light seemed driven into the darkness, which it 
only rendered the moro intense. 

‘This door opened into a garden. 

It wasa plage of some extent, bounded by a wall, 
and planted bere and there with trees of long growth 
that, vexed 2 irritated by the wind, lad a tempes- 
tuous surge and sway in them on this stormy night. 
Though enclosed by a high wall the place bad been 
long utterly neglected. ‘The leaves of many summers 
rotted under the trees, and the undergrowth of the 
garden was rank and offensive. Add to this that the 
place lad been used less for productive purposes than 
as a waste spot where lumber and refuse of all kinds 
might be thrust out of sight. Old crates and packing- 
cases, hampers and broken furniture rotted there, and 
one corner was littered with refuse paper and parch- 
ment in @ sodden mass. 

Beside the paper and the parchment there were threo 
or four leaden troughs or cists, from which they had 
been scattered: these were battered, shapeless, but 
evidently ef great antiquity. They had, in fact, been 
discovered in the vaults of Silverthorpe church, where 
they bad lain for centuries, and had been sent to 
Fabian Temple in order that he might make an 
examination of them. Is had done so, and had found 
that they contained old Icases, bills and papers of no 
possible value, and after making a selection, he had 
suffered the remainder to lie where it now rotted. 

Of all this the ray of light streaming from tho 
doorway revealed little. 

It, however, played over the trees and the neglected 
flower-beds, and, moreover, it disclosed the forins of 
three men, as, dark and undistinguishable, they stole 
one by one out into the night. 

When all were out, the door was softly closed. 

They were then in total darkness, grouped together 
in the garden. 

“Nothing concealed in the house,” said one. “ We 
have made sure of that.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied another, speaking wiih great 
deference, as if he had touched his hat in the dark ; 
“if there's any thing to be discovered, it'll be discovered 
here.’ 

K * You have your lanterns?” 


din tl 19 dark- 








ng to Fabian 





cn, so it stil 































lactlately the powerful rays of two bull’s-eyes 
streamed across the garden, at first in diverse direc- 
tions, but afterwards in a blended stream of lizht. 

Then there commenced.a slow and patient examina- 
tion of the whole ground, piece by sa foot by foot. 
Stooping eagerly the three dark forms moved under 
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the trees and among the bushes and flower-beds, heed- 
less of the wind, silent and intent. 

The light of the lanterns travelled slowly over the 
ground, and the eager eyes of those who carried them 
—the still more eager eyes of the man who directed 
and looked on—noted every peculiarity, every tint of 
the earth, every trace of long neglect or recent intru- 
sion. 

Gravel paths, now green and grass-grown, were 
scrutinized as closely as the flower-plots they skirted ; 
Jow hanging branches were lifted, trunks of trees tested 
by sharp taps, and every article of lumber overturned 
and peered into. 

It was long and weary work, but the explorers did 
not tire of it. 

They kept on and on with undiminished energy. 

The leaden cists were objects of peculiar interest. 
At sight of them, each man looked at the other, and 
those who were stooping raised themselves as if for 
consultation. 

“A handy thing, one of these, sir,” remarked the 
man with the lantern who had before spoken. 

“ Ye-es,” replied his superior, in a hesitating tone, 
as if he was thinking the while. 

‘Never made to put papers into, $ir,” the other per- 
sisted. 

“No? Perhaps not.” 

Something o’ more account than that comes too, I 
reckon, sir?” 

‘ Well, there’s no telling what's of more value than 
papers, sometimes; but, as you say, these can hardly 
have been designed as coffers for that purpose. There 
are inscriptions on them, I see. They were brought 
here from the church, you remember ? ” 

“T do, sir; I remember it well, and ——’ 

“ And what?” 

“T remember another thing that may be useful. It’s 
as to the number that came here.” 

“The number ? ” 

“Yes, sir; there was four found, and four came 
here to be overhauled. You see how many there are 
here now, sir?” 

The sharp eyes glanced hastily round. 

“ Three.” 

“Right. And the other? 

“ Where indeed ? ” 

The effect of this brief dialogue was singularly 
stimulating. No more was said, no more was neces- 
sary. The investigation went on with renewed ar- 
dour, now that as it seemed there was a clue, faint and 
insignificant, but still aclue to the attainment of the 
object the investigators proposed to themselves. 

Silent again, the three moved slowly over the 
ground, prying and peering into all that met their 
gaze, and removing everything movable from the 
place it occupied. 

Suddenly the foremost man stopped and held up his 
hand. 

“Steady!” he whispered. 

“ What is it?” demanded his companion with the 
lantern, speaking for the first time. 

“The ground has been moved here.” 

“Has it?” 

“See! It’s black and freshly turned. Look, sir!’’ 

‘The man addressed bent eagerly forward. 

“Right. Now men, for your spades,” he said. 

They had come prepared with these articles, and 
they were soon in hand, and in use. The lanterns 
placed on the ground gave light enough to show where 
the mould had been recently turned, and very soon 
it was being thrown up again into a rapidly increas- 
ing mound. 

As quietly as possible the work went on. The 
spades gleamed in the light, the earth rattled down 
lightly as it fell, and every moment produced its effect 
on the ground. 

It was not long before the hole in which the men 
dug bore a ghastly resemblance to a grave. 

Yet they had not dug two feet deep before they 
simultaneously halted. 

oth had struck on some hard, reverberating sub- 
stance. Both paused. 

“You hear that, Mr. Ascott ?” cried one. 

“Yes: what is it?” returned the lawyer, for it 
was he. 

‘Look for yourself, sir!’ 

The speaker held one of the lanterns so that its 
light streamed full into the earth. His eompaniou, 
meanwhile, threw out spadeful after spadeful of loose 
mould. 

Then the object which had arrested further progress 
discovered itself clearly and distinctly. 

“ The missing leaden cist ?” Ewen Ascott exclaimed. 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And what is that beside it, constable, that you are 
dragging out ?” 

Without a word the man held it up in the light. 

It was nothing of much account. Only an old hat, 


Where is the other?’ 


crashed and battered. Yet the sight of it caused Ewen 
Ascott, the shrewd lawyer of Silverthorpe, to start 
hack with ax exclamat'on. 








“The missing link!” he exclaimed. “ Now, if there 
is a grain of probability in Boldero’s idea, the truth 
will come out.” 

And he fixed his eyes with yet greater intensity on 
the leaden cist. 

(To be continued.) 





MURIEL’S CONFESSION. 


Ir was not my fault that Iwas born rich—that I 
was excessively homely—that my husband married 
me for my money, without entertaining any particle of 
affection for myself. 

I was keenly comscious of my personal deficiencies, 
and set no value upon my wealth, and when Geoffrey 
Richards sought me out and lavished upon me such 
homage as his, I believed him. 

] loved him—if I can call by so holy a name as 
love the fascination with which he enthralled me. 

He captivated all my senses; he made me socom- 
pletely his, that if he had willed me te die to prove 
my affection for him, it woukd have been sweet to 
die. 

But itis in just such volcanic temperaments as 
mine that love turns to bitter hatred when too out- 
raged, 

{ found, when I had been married to my husband 
six short months, thathe had all the while been as 
madly in love with another woman asI was with 
him; that only her own marriage bonds hindered 
nim from making her his wife ; and that he had mar- 
ried me but to secure the money I represented and 
divert the suspicions of the unconscious husband of 
my rival, if any had arisen, or should arise. 

T was but the means to a wicked end—the deluded 
and despised tool of a crafty pair. 

I might have gone on years, confident of my hus- 
band’s love, unconscious of his baseness, and believing 
in my friend (for she had early sought my friendship 
and easily obtained it), but for the death of the hus- 
band, who was as wronged as I, and the consequent 
dissolving of the bonds that had mocked them be- 
fore. 

My husband's rage and chagrin at finding that if 
he had waited she would have been free—that in 
marrying me he had only put an unnecessary obsta- 
cle in the way of his own happiness—betrayod 
him. 

In an unguarded and irritated moment, he reck- 
lessly told me that he bated me—that he had never 
cared for me—that he loathed the sight of. me now, 
because I stood between him and her. 

I lay very ill two months, unconscious long of 
what was passing about me. When I recovered, 
Geoffrey bad vanished; I did not ask whither. 

My false friend, that beautiful but wicked woman 
who had sat smiling by, knowing that my happiness 
was a treachery and deceit, had disappeared also 
from the horizon of my woes. Without ques- 
tioning, I accepted the fact that the two had gone 
together. 

I had loving and thoughtful friends about me. 
Nobody mentioned to me the names of these two, once 
so dear to me; nobody hurt me by allusion to the 

ast. 
‘ They shrouded me from curious eyes ; they pre- 
served the most delicate silence upon painful theimes, 
aud let my crushed spirit slowly revive itself under 
such tender influences, like a wind-beaten flower in 
the dew and sunshine. 

I did not risefrom that sick bed unchanged in- 
wardly. In place of the love I had up to that time 
felt for humanity at large, came now a distrust of all, 
save those immediately about me and most intimately 
known. 

I secluded myself from strangers, ‘I shrank from 
society, [ became painfully and morbidly alive to the 
personal ugliness which had made it impossible for 
man to love me. 

I was still rich. With Geoffrey Richards had van- 
ished a large portion of the-wealth for which he 
had married me, but I had still enough left to call my- 
self rich, and tempt fortune hunters, had I been 
single. 

The maiden aunt who resided with me since my 
misfortune, grieved much over this unhappy change 
in me, and laboured constantly to'soften my hardness 
of heart and spirit. 

She would have had me mingle in a quiet way 
with the outer world, believing that contact with my 
fellow creatures was calculated to cultivate kindly 
dispositions towards them. 

But I resisted, and persistently thwarted every 
effort in that direction, shutting myself in my apart- 
ment sometimes for days together, or foaming the 
woods with only a book for my companion. 

One day I went down to dinner and found a stran- 
ger there—a stranger at least in face, but not in 
name. 

Kenneth Strong was the son of a dear friend of my 








aunt's, of whom I had often heard, but never seen. It 
had beea a pet schem6 of my aunt’s to have us 
marry, and my marriage with Geoffrey had disap- 
pointed her more than I knew at the time. 

As my aunt, with a deprecating Took at me, intro- 
duced us, I felt myself colour vividly with surprise 
and mingled emotions. It was like being faced 
suddenly with a leaf out of my gone love days—those 
days in which my aunt had sounded that name 
with constant praises in my ear, while my heart had 
been filled with the love of Geoffrey Richards. 

Kenneth Strong wasnot a handsome man—certainly 
notin the sense that Geoffrey was; but he had what 
women admire nearly as much in man, a noble sta- 
ture, and his presence was genial, his eye honest, his 
voice inspiring. 

I think we both looked at each other curiously. 
He had doubtless heard as much of me as I of him. I 
don’t know what he thought; if his look expressed 
anything, it was pitiful. 

I could not help comparing the. sterility of mty life 
with what it might have been, had I married him in- 
stead of Geoffrey. 

Through my aunt I knew much of him. He wasa 
man of sterling integrity and wide philanthropy—a 
man who would not have flinched from death for the 
sake of a principle—a man too bravely, and sincerely 
good for even meto doubt. 

He had come to visit my aunt, and remained with 
us several weeks. When he went I missed him, 
more than I had believed it possible forme to miss 
anybody. When he came back, as he did after a few 
months, I was unfeignedly glad to see him. 

He kept my hand in his, while he exchanged greet- 
ings with my aunt,and led us both into the house 
with a grave face. 

My aunt looked anxious too, and questioned him 
with serious eyes and almost frightened glances at 
me. 

“Tt was a mere rumour,” he said, bending his 
head and speaking low. “ May I tell her all now ?” 

With another of those frightened glances at me my 
aunt slipped her hand from his and left us two 
alone. < 

I would have gone too, but Kenneth licld me both 
by eye and hand clasp, while le said : 

“Muriel, you have never asked after your hus- 
band ?”’ 

I could feel my face whiten, my blood chill and 
stagnate. I had hoped never to hear him mentioned 
again. 

Kenneth took my other hand in his and bent his 
head lower. 

“ He has been dead four years.” 

* Dead ?” 

I shrank guiltily, as though my thought and dread 
of him had slain him. 

Kenneth put mein a chair, and then he walked 
slowly across the room, while I sat and'tried to think. 
Presently he came back to me. 

“When I went away from here, Muriel, I went in 
obedience to a rumour which had reached your aunt 
to the effect that that man was still living. To know 
certainly whether he was living or dead had become 
ofsuch vital importance to me, thatI could not rest 
till 1 knew.” 

“Why did no one ever tell me this before ?” I 
broke out. “ Surely my aunt——” 

“Knew, but feared to tell you. You were so 
strangely silent concerning him, you had already 
been so near death’s door in consequence of some dis- 
tress connected with him, that she dared-not tell you 
what I have told you to-day.” ~ 

“ And where got you the courage ?” I questioned, 
involuntarily, surprised at my own sensations at the 
moment. 

“Outof my love,” he said, bending quickly and 
taking my hands again in a tight clasp. 

“Love—for me ? No, no, no!’’ I cried, and be- 
fore he could hinder me, left him. 

In the sanctuary of my own room I yielded to bitter 
and passionate weeping, such as I had not for years. 
I wakened suddenly to the fact that my dear lcart 
lived and throbbed again with love, spite of' the pzst. 
I was frightened at myself. 

I shrank from that consciousness, as though it had 
been something to fear. I would net see my aunt 
when shecame to see me. 

I would not go downto see Kenneth. Tsaid I would 
stay in my room till he left the house, and I per- 
sisted in my resolution tillmy aunt besought him to 


go. 

He went at last, but itwas only to return and in- 
sist upona conversation with me. When I consented 
to that, I yielded all, for who could ‘resist such plea- 
ding as his, with one’s own heart seconding his suit 
so eloquently ? 

We were married. My life blossomed again. 
ed content filled it. We were a very happy house- 
hold. , 

My aunt seemed to have found her youth again, and 
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we all forgot that there had ever been such a terrible 
past as mine of which I have told you. ‘ 
Kenneth was a rising man, a good man, and likely 
to bea great one, in more eyes than mine. I was so 
proud of him. 
I was so fond of him,and he loved me so. I 
trembled sometimes at my own joy. Aud with rea- 


son. 

We had Been married about six years, and had 
three children. Frank, the eldest, was his father over 
again—grave beyond his age, with a bulging white 
forehead and great keen eyes. 

‘Phoda was like me, and Bessie was a little dimpled 
pink and white beauty, her father’s rogue, aud the 
pot of the whole house. 

One day as I sat at my sewing, alone but for the 
servants aud children—the last were playing within 
sound—the three children came ruvning in from the 
yard, the youngest two screaming and the eldest very 
much excited. 

“ Jt was a bad man, mamma,” said Frank ; “ he made 
facesat Bessie and Thoda, aud spoke cross to us. 
wasn't afraid, and when he wrote something ona 
card and told me to take it to you, just as though he 
had a right to order me, I wouldn't touch it, and he 
threw it down, and it’s out there now.” 

Stepping quickly to the door, I saw the card gleam- 
ing white on the walk, and beyond the gate a form 
sauntering down the road that made my breath come 
thick, 

It needed but a glance at the horribly familiar hand 
upon thecard the supposed stranger had tossed to my 
innocent children to confirm the terror that was well 
nigh strangling me. 

I went back to the children like ovein a dream, 
and poor Frank stared at my white face and bravely 
assured mel need not ke scared; he would take 
care of me and Bessie and Toda. 

It was ouly by a fierce effort of will that I kept my 
senses inany degree. Kenneth I knew might come 
any moment ; he must notsee me thus ; he must not 
know whathad unnerved me so, at least not yet. 

I dared not think myself what it was had darkened 
all my day in an instant. And the children—what 
was to become of us all ? 

I set my teeth sharp as Kenneth came in ; but for 
all my pains he saw something was wrong. ‘The 
incoherent explanations of the children were meaning- 
less to him. 

He suspected aothing like the truth, but he watched 
me; and though he affected to believe me when I 
said with a forced laugh that I was only nervous, I 
could see that he understood perfectly well that I had 
not given him the true explanation of my blanched 
face, 

Kenneth retired early that night. He had been 
riding all day, and was greatly fatigued. I made an 
excuse for remaining up late. The truth was, I had 
got to manage somehow to get out of the house, and 
away unobserved. 

I took out the card and looked at it for the second 
time only. It said : 

“ Meet me at the Pines any time between nine and 
twelve, or—— G.R.” 

It was eleven now, andI stole out and made my 
way to the Pines more dead than alive. 

The Pines was the name given toa tall jutting 
cliff, crowned with evergrecus, something like a quar- 
ter of a mile away. It hadbeena favourite trysting- 
place with Geoffrey Richards and me. 

It was a bright night, aud I seemedthe only crea- 
ture stirring as 1, flitted on. Only the cliff was 
crowned with shadow, aud from its depths a form 
came out and stood beside me, daring the light, and 
showing me, with a sneering smile on his still 
handsome face, the man who bad nearly murdered 
my early lifecome back now to doubly murder the 
present with his hateful presence. 

I looked at him a full minute before I spoke. 

‘‘ What is it you want?” I said then, steadily 
enough. “Name your terms now, once for all. I 
cannot come again,” 

“T make no terms,” he said, with a jeering laugh. 
“Why should I ?; Iamcomplete master of the posi- 
tion. _Iclaim my own, and will have nothing less.” 

“Your own ?” I said, questioningly. 

“You, and all that is yours, save those brats I saav 
this afternoon and Kenneth Strong. I claim yon, 
body, soul and amoney——” ‘ 

“will give yowall the money, if you will take it 
and go. where] can never see you again.” 

“ T won't !” he scowled, and put his heavy hand on 
my shoulder, as though he had been a bailiff taking 
ie into custody. 

Something surged up within me like a tempest, as 
] looked up into his wicked eyes, and read their un- 
relenting. 

We were standing now almost. upon the brow of 
the cliff, and beyond himI could see the dark gulf 
that yawned below. ‘ 

Suddenly T threw myself with all my strength upon 





him. He reeled at the unexpectedness of the blow: 
struggled desperately on the brink of the chasm, and 
flinging out his arms, caught and dragged me down 
with him. 

I remember nothing more till I opened my eyes 
uponthe bed where [ had Jain for weeks, hovering un- 
conscious between life and death, while the man I 
loved was being tried for tle murder of the man whose 
existence had been only a curse to me. 

Kenneth had followed me out to the Pines that 
night, and beheld all, Hurrying down to the foot of 
the cliff, le had found Geoffrey dead, and me just 
breathing. 

Lifting me in his own strong arms, he had borne 
me home, ouly to be arrested the following morning 
for my deed. I knew him. Rather than give me up 
to justice, he would have died for my crime. 

I hastened with the return of consciousness to take 
upon myself my own guilt. 

I was tried in due form as soon as my Lealih was 
sufliciently restored. 

The facts associated with my first marriage were 
notorious, and when it came out upon trial that Geof- 
frey had known of my proposed marriage to Kenneth 
in time to have prevented it if he had chosen, the 
jury who sat upon my Case were pleased to pronounce 
the circumstances extenuating, and I was acquitted. 

Do you think, therefore, that Iam not paying the 
penalty of my crime? (crime, whatever the jury called 
it). 


I have a tender and considerate husvand; my chil- 
dren love me, but their innocent eyes pierce me to the 
soul, and their caresses are sweet but bitter. 

Between me and the good man who permits me yet 
to wear his name. who is ever tenderly watchful of 
me, rolls a gulf that can never be bridged in this 
world. C. C. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
——__»—_—_ 
CHAPTER VII. 


I wiL pass over the breaking up of our household, 
the parting with our father, who went to visit the 
home of his boyhood, far across the mountains, and 
resume my narrative the day when, with little parcels 
in our hands, containing all our effects, we were helped 
into Uncle Peter's coach, and, partly laugling and 
partly crying, carried to his fine louse to live. 

‘he woods were budding forth now; the fire had 

gone out in the camp; and the cattle and shcep went 
along the brooksides, nibbling the tender and sprouting 
sTass. 
, “Now, my wards,” said Uncle Peter, seeing that 
we looked back, “ you must not cast one glance of 
sorrow towards the old house and farm—the house 
you Lave been accustomed to call home. No wonder 
your mother died there ; I should die there too, if I 
had no better place to live in: and the farm is nothing 
but a collection of woods and fields badly cultivated 
aud badly situated. Now, my wards, lay aside pre- 
judicé and see if the old place won't appear very 
ineligible.” 

‘‘] bave never seen much,” answered Rosalie, “ but 
of all I have seen, home is the prettiest place.” 

“ How ignorant you are!” said Uncle Peter; “ wait 
till you have seen my estate. Throckmorton Hall I 
call it. Your aunt Sarah did indeed suggest the name, 
but I decided it. How do you like it, my wards ? 
Well sounding, isn’t it ?” 

Of course we said it was a pretty name, for we felt 
that Uncle Peter wished us to say. so. 

He smiled graciously, and, drawing down the 
window, directed Westley, the coacliman, to drive 
slow, and give his little wards a view of * the scenery 
about the Hall.” 

I was trying to make a picture of it, the beautiful 
house, when Uncle Peter, assuming a grave aspect, 
said: 

“ My little wards, I have one request, which is, that 
you will hereafter address me as Uncle Samuel Peter ; 
that is my name, wards, and it sounds better to the ear 
than simple Peter.” 

“ Simple Peter, I think,” whispered Rosey to me. 

“What did you say, my ward?” asked Uncle 
Samuel Peter. 

“That Samuel Peter is greatly more dignified 
than simply Peter,” she replied, looking earnest and 
serious. 

“ The correotness of your judgment quite astonishes 
me,” said my uncle; and he continued, ‘‘ you are far 
handsomer than your sister; why, I never saw eyes 
so black and sparkling. Orpha, my dear, you will be 
quite overshadowed; you must try and call a little 
spirit into your face.” 

I was so much afraid of offending him I did not 
say anything, and tarning away my face, which I felt 
must be very homely, tried to keep down the emotion 
which his words provoked. 

“And shall we say Aunt Sasah, Uncle Samuel 


Peter ?” asked Rosalie ; “ you know you must instruct 
us, we are such ignorant little girls,” 

He did not see her half arch and half sarcastic ex- 
pression. but replied gravely, ‘ Why yes, my wards, 
if you Nike ; L say Sarah or Mrs. Throckmorton merely 
in respect to my dignity, not that it-makes any differ- 
ence to her what 1 call her.” 

“Were you ever sick, Uncle Samuel Peter 2?” in- 
guired Rosalie directly. 

“No, wy ward—wiry do you ask—you don't see 
any indications of disease, do you?” ~ 

“No, Uncle Samuel Peter—that was why I asked 
—you look so remarkably well for your years,” she 
went on. 

“ My years,” interrupted Uncle Peter, “ what of my 
years, Rosey ?” 

“ Why,” she continued, as if pursuing the same train 
of thought, “you must be forty Uncle Samuel Peter, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes, my darling ward, about that,” he resumed, 
stroking his chin. 

“Aud you look so young!” continued Rosalie. 

“What splendid bair you have!” he said, and 
put his hand through Rosey’s hair, caressingly and 
admiring hy. 

She laughed, shaking loose her curls, and asked 
something about “Throckmorton Hall,” not forgetting 
the entire name of Samuel Peter. 

A dozen times she had said it, while I sat’ bash- 
fully in the corner, unsoticed and unthought of. Rosey 
knew intuitively how to read human nature; [ did not 
know then, nor why it was she said Uncle Samuel 
Peter, while I said nothing. 

My mother called me as fair as she, and loved mo 
as well, and not till I set out with our uncle did I 
have a thouglit of how much plaiuer I was than she, 
and how inferiorin every way. 

Ab me! our success in this world depends greatly 
on the facility with which we can say Uncle Samuel 
Peter! Peter, simply, will not do at all. 

Rosalie had a bold, independent character, but her 
roguish good humour charmed you away from the 
superiority she unconsciously assumed, aud the smile 
with which she sent her arrow made you forgive the 
sting; and then, she was so careless whom. slie 
wounded,that no one felt she had taken any particular 
aim. 

Whether she.lived at the IIall or at the old home- 
stead was the same to her, so far as pride and humility 
were concerned ; but she saw that Uncle Peter looked 
down on our homestead, and so, smiling at his weak- 
ness, she seemed to look up to the Mall; I really 
thought it a much finer place than our little farm ; 
but this availed nothing—J could not say Samuel 
Peter half sosmoothly as she. 

‘No, Rosey,” said Uncle Peter, taking up the 
thread of a conversation dropped some time past,_ 
‘“‘T have never been sick ; I really wish 1 could be, but 
I never could consent to vivlate the laws of health 
sufficiently.” 

* Why, Uncle Samuel Peter !" exclaimed Rosey. She 
did not say any more, but her tone and manner implied 
tohim wouder, admiration, and curiosity, and « great 
deal of general interest besides. JT had said. “Why, 
Uncle Samuel! at the same time; I forgot to add the 
Peter, in my earnestness; but Rosey was not so ear- 
nest as to forget a matter thus important, and the con- 
sequence was that my exclamation elicited nu attention, 
and our uncle said,“ Because, my ward,” not my wards, 
“I would like to make an example of myself: | 
would like to show the world what heroism, under 
affliction, is. Men are so unworthy of the name of 
men, I really would like to make an example of my- 
self.” 

“IT suppose, Uncle Peter, it would be for the benefit 
of the world,” replied Rosey, but the ludicrousness of 
the thing was so apparent that the dimples deep- 
enedand deepened until she laughed out. 

“My ward; my ward,” exclaimed Uncle Peter, ‘ 
that becoming reverence to my years?” 

“Oh, Uncle Samuel Peter,” answered Rosey, “ you 
can't make yourself seem old to me, if you are forty,” 
and she ran on at once with some inquiry about 
the Hall, so Uncle Peter altogether forgot the irrever- 
ence. 

“How pretty the scenery is becoming,” I ventured 
to remark. 

Uncle Peter said nothing, and Rosey added, ‘ Yes, 
as we come near the Hall.” 

Uncle Peter smiled and repeated, “Yes, my ward, 
as we come near the Hall, the little places about here 
set mine off beautifully.” 

Beautifully !” echoed Rosey. 

“T can't fancy anything prettier than this place,” 
I said ; “is it yours, Uncle Peter?” 

We were passing avery highly cultivated and beau- 
tiful farm. 

“Pshaw, child! how stupid you are!” he answered. 
“That is not Throckmorton Hall; a zood little sort 
of a place, to be sure, but not worth driving so slow 
for.” 
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Rosey looked the other way, and asked indifferently 
who owned the place, while 1 strained my eyes to 
see it; the garden about the house was so pretty, 
with early dowers and leafiug trees, I could not help 
it. 

“Orpha, do sit up—you will grow crooked,” said 
my uncle; and tursing to Rosey, he replied to her 
question most complacently: 

“* The place is owned by an old woman of the name 
of Graham; a most unlikeable old creature, and in 
imitation of me, I suppose they bave named the farm 
—they call it Woodside ;” and he could not help 
laughing ; it was so ludicrous that any place should 
have a vame except his. 

Rosey laughed, too, and said, ‘Great men must ex- 
pect small imitators.” 

“Yes, my ward,” he replied, and with so deep and 
gratified a respiration that one of his vest buttons 
gave Ww ay. 

I could not help saying Woodside was a sweet 
nanie. 

“ Respectable,” answered Uncle Peter. 

“O, 1 don’t know,” said Rosey, “ itis well enough.” 

“Yes, my ward, well enough; nothing more 
can be said;” and his manner indicated that in his 
own estimation Le bad uttered a very generous 
thing. 

“Does the old woman you speak of live alone?” 
asked R sey. 

I knew not whether she had seen, though I had, a 
very haudsome young man seated on the steps of the 
portico, reading, and at the same time playing coquet- 
tishly with a fine dog beside him. 

“I believe not,’ answered Uncle Peter; “she 
has one or two sous; I scarcely know them, how- 
ever.” 

The young man had but carelessly looked up as we 
passed, and | felt that Uucle Peter's indifference was 
probably reciprocated. 

“We have some very good honest people about 
here,” he soliloquized, “but very few with whom 
one cares to be intimately associated.” 

“How are you, Judge?” was an abrupt and coarse 
salutation that caused me to turu my head quickly. 

Westley had drawn up the reins, and my uncle was 
glaucing towards the window, before which, seated ou 
the ugliest little donkey I ever beheld, was a very 
singular specimen of womanhood. 

She was small in stature, seeming to have been 
stinted, by tard work, of the proportions which 
nature would have given her, as we sometimes notice 
trees, dwarfed and scrubby, in climates too severe for 
them. 

Her hair, far from being tastefully arranged, was 
mostly concealed, or supposed to be concealed, under 
a thick cambric night-cap, aud over this she wore a 
calico sun-bonnet, smooth and clean, but otherwise 
having little to recommend it. 

The face beneath was a curious study ; intelligent, 
ut exceedingly vulgar ; sunburnt to a shining brown, 
and with teeth nearly the same colour. 

Her dress, a faded but clean calico, was tucked about 
her person quite too closely to be graceful, and her 
bare ankles—she wore no stockings—dangled con- 
siderably below the bottom ef ber skirt. 

Shoes of the coarsest aud clumsiest fashion encased 
her feet, and her hands seemed never to have been 
much used to gloves. 

The bridle rein was twisted around the saddle- 
horn, and the doukey guided himself, for the hands of 
the.woman found employment in holding fast two 
cléldven, of whom the eldest, astride the beast, and 
clinging to the waist of his mother, could not yethave 
seon his fifth year. 

“Al, Mrs. Muggins, how do you do?” was my 
uncle's reply to the woman's salutation. 

“Ob, 1 do as weil as I can; how is your old 
woman ?” 

“Thank you, I left Mrs. Throckmorton very well. 
Your children seem blessed with health, madam.” 

“Yes, thank Moses, they complain of good appe- 
tites most of the time.” 

“J have not had the pleasure of seeing your chil- 
dren before now,” my uncle continued; and patting 
the boy on the cheek Le paid him some compliment, 
asking if the others were as promising. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Muggins, “ they are about six of 
one and about half a duzen of t’oter, but my old man 
thinks this is the greatest boy that ar’ going,” and she 
uvswathed a littie baby who helped in preserving her 
balance, and who appeared to have been present in 
this world but a very limited number of days. 

“How old is the child?” asked our uncle, in ap- 
parent surprise. 

“ As old again as half,” replied the woman. 


“ It isn’t possible!” exclaimed my uucle. 


“Rshaw! you might as well kill as scare me,” re- 
plied Mrs. Maggins, evidently wisely superior to any 
uneasiness on account of the boy 

“] hope he is not habitually intemperate,” my uncle 
said. 


“ Intemperate, your granny! he don’t drink enough 
to hurt him, and what's the use of a feller never having 
any good of his life ?” 

** But the waste of money and time, to say nothing 
of heaith ?” : 

“ It does seem so, I s’pose, the way you look at it.” 

“I believe, madam, I must say good evening,” and 
uncle Peter bowed politely. 

“No you don't, Major; I’ve got a heap to say yet,” 
and Mrs. Muggius released one hand and dexterously 
gave the hindmost boy a slap across the ear, for he 
had been all this time persuading his mother to ride 
on by a series of blows in her back with his fist, and 
repeated kicks against her person with his naked 
leet. 

“ How old be you? how old be you?” she asked, 
nodding first towards myself and then towards Rosey. 

When we had told our respective ages, she said we 
were big enough to do a heap of work, but that one of 
us (I kuew she meant me) had a kind of sheepish look 
—scemed afraid or something—e@ Tye" deal like 
granmam’s boy did when he thougnn. eee was like for 
to take after him. I smiled, and she weut on to say I 
looked a little more peart; maybe I would not be such 
a slow coach after all. 

The beauty that met my gaze on descending from 
the carriage did not quite bewilder me, as I had been 
led toexpect it would. 

The house itself was large and showy, and the 
grounds about it carefully and nicely kept, but the 
glimpse I had taken of Woodside led me to think it 
more charming. 

Rosey clapped her hands, saying : 

“No wonder Uncle Samuel Peter keeps young in a 
place like this!” 

And away she ran, up one walk and down another, 
delighted as a spring bird, while I walked silently aud 
bashfully towards the house. 

There were tears in Aunt Sally’s eyes as she met me 
—I thought at first because she was so zlad to see 
me; but with a glance and @ smile she went right 
past me, and throwing her arms about Uucle Peter, 
embraced him as though she bad not seen him for 
twenty years. 

“Ol, my dear, Iam so glad! I wassoafraid! And 
has nothing happened? and do you feel well, perfectly 
well, my dear?” she repeated: over and over again, 
holding his bands and looking in his face. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Throckmorton,” replied Uncle 
Peter, benignly, releasing himself without returning 
her embrace; “ I feel very tired, very tired. I think 
I could eat a spring chicken.” 

Aunt Sally did not say tea was waiting, as it was, 
but hastened to order the chicken to be caught and 
dressed, and in a few moments Westley announced that 
such a service had been effected. 

Aunt Sally soon brought gown and slippers, and, 
unknotting the ribbon of his overcoat, helped him 
put them on. 

“T wish, my dear, you had brought down my read- 
ing chair too,” said Uncle Peter. 

And away she weut again, but it was long before 
she came back. 

Alas! Uncle Peter had no reading chair, aud she 
knew it before she set out on her fruitless search, but 
so accustomed was she to makinz some sort of 
shift to meet his wishes, that she would have es- 
sayed to obey him if he had told her to bring in the 
moon. 

‘The husband never once thought to ask her if she 
were well; of course she was; he never kuew her to 
be otherwise. 

When she stooped to kiss me, to say I must not be 
lonesome, but amuse myself till tea-time in the garden, 
and that [ should then have an opportunity of seeing 
more of my good uncle, he replied that I would not 
profit much by his counsels—I was not wise enough, 
in short, to understand him; he would give me to 
her; but his charming ward, Rosey—where was the 
dear girl? And our dignified relation was soon rolling 
on the grass like a boy, while Rosey threw flowers 
about him. 

“You are a good girl, I hope,” Aunt Sally said, 
presently, as I sat quietly in one coruer, trying to be 
as much out of the way as I could, for I felt afraid 
and not quite welcome. 

I answered that I had tried to be good, and she 
looked at me inquiringly, and replied: 

“T hope you are, for if Mr. ‘'hrockmorton should 
dislike you what could Ido? That is my footstool 
you are sitting on,” she continued; “ maybe he will 
want it; you had better go to your own room and 
stay till tea-time.” 

l obeyed with a heavy heart, for I felt that it was 
to withdraw me from Unele Peter’s observation that 
the suggestion was made. 

I héard the merry laugh of Resey, and tears fell 
silently as the cousciousness of my isolation increased ; 

I thought of our own quiet home, and the meadow 
with the sheep by the brookside; and the camp be- 





yond; they seemed far prettier to me than “ the Hall.” 








I tried to dry my eyes after a time, and stole to the 
great looking-glass with a determination ‘to obsérve 
myself narrowly, for I began to ‘think I must look 
very ugly, else why should’ my tinele dislike me? 
I had said nothing, I was sure, to offend him. 

The glass was in a frame bright as gold, but- surely 
I had never appeared half so plain in the littlecracked 
glass at home. 

My eyes were swollen and my cheeks pale, and my 
frock, though just like Rosey’s, it seemed to me was 
more faded and less becoming. 

When a servant called me to tea I thought Aunt 
Sally had not sent the invitation, and so declined to 
go, saying’ I was not hungry.’ My sensitive and 
suspicious heart was my greatest enemy. I did not 
know it. ‘ 

And so inauspiciously began my life at “ Throck- 
morton Hall.” 





CHAPTER VIUIL 


Mayy things came under my obsérvation in the 
course of a month’s residence at Uncle Peter's, whieh 
led me to believe he was a man of mark in the estima- 
tion of most of his neig!)bours. As for my good 
Aunt Sally, she had uo idea that the world contained 
his equal. : 

I think she must have felt that she was blessed 
above all women, and that in her prayers and thanks- 
giviugs she was wont to say, “what have I ddne 
for heaven that I should be my husvand’s wife?” 
Simple minded and credalouus woman !—she thought 
herself incapable of compreliending his profound 
wisdom and greatness, but I am strongly inclined to 
suspect what seemed wisdom and greatness to her, 
were in réality foolishuess and excessive littleness, 

I made some timid overtures for the affection of 
my uncle, but they were fruitless; he was not capable 
of understanding a geutle appeal; it was only tho 
boldest demands that le could appreciate. 

My Uncle Peter, or Samuel-P. 'L.'T. Throckmorton, 
for so he wrote his name, was in one sense of tho 
word, certainly, an extraordinary person, standing six 
feetin bis stockings, and exceeding iu ‘portliuess 
most men it was ever my fortune to see. 

I don’t know why, but [never could become fami- 
liar with his dimensions,and each successive time I 
found myselfin his presence, a new button off, or 
anvther slit in glove, impressed me with a new con- 
viction of his unapproachable dimensions. 

Indeed, he never had vest, or coat, quite equal to 
his needs , whether the fault of his tailor, or whether 
he grew between the time of the measurement for a 
suit and the finishing, Idon’tknow, bat certain itis 
that always he puffed out like a cushion through 
every opening of his vestments. 

He was bluff and rough; and never having had any 
ill-health, behad never the least sympathy for the 
weaknesses of others. 

“ There is no need of sickness,” he ased to say, “if 
people will only take a little care. Now I have never 
been sick a day in my life, and it isall owing to my 
caution. I don’t suppose | am made out of better 
stuff than others, but [ am prudential and-abstemious,” 
So Uncle Peter would declare, day‘after day, greatly 
to the edification of Aunt Sally and the amusement of 
Rose, who with hearty laughter never failed to sanction 
the assertion that he was made of no better material than 
other men. But though Samuel P. I. T. Throckmorton 
had never been sick, he gave himselfa degree of credit 
for caution whica he did notdeserve. It was constitu- 
tional ability that resisted disease, and oo wise regula- 
tion of his habits. He wasaccustomed to driuk a pintof 
whisky every day (some persons reqeirod just that 
quantity, Aunt Sally said), aud ‘to eat as much roast 
veef, plum-pudding, rich sauces. and condiments, as 
his capacious stomach would hold; in short, to 
indulge his appetite in every way to an unlimited 
extent. He never took exercise on foot—that was 
beneath his dignity—but, even in giving orders 
about “the Hall,” rode in a sulky, only large enough 
to receive its appointed burden; and when circum- 
stances called him abroad, dozed' in a coach as 
plethoric as himself. In excursions through the farm 
and neighbourhood he sometimes took Rosey. with 
him, but never me; it seemed asif I required more 
room than she, he used to say, when Aunt Sa'ly 
trembliugly suggested that maybe I would like a ride. 
She could not exactly understand how it was, but 
that it was so was undeniable. Ab! that ‘unpro- 
nounceable Samuel Peter I. T. cost: me ‘a great deal. 

There were, by the way, one or two health iusur- 
ances which Uncle Peter scrupulously ' observed. 
He always kept half a dozen apertures ‘in the 
crown of his hat for the admission of air, wore a 
galvanized ring, which was almost concealed by the 
superabundant wealth of flesh upon his fingers; and 
would never taste the milk of a black cow—to him 
it was rank poison. 

It was strange, Aunt Sally said, that) Mr. Throck- 
morton should know this positively, without ever 
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having tasted such milk; nevertheless she classed it 
with tle intuitive discoveries and unquestionable pre- 
veptions of his genius. 

A man of iron constitution, and never having been 
exposed to hardships, he had resisted to au unusual 
degree, up ito Lis sixtieth year, the naturel wear and 
tear of life; and he was never weary of boasting that 
his good condition resulted more fro tis intellectual 
and moral, than from any physical superiority. 

However touch such conclusions niay be assumed 
by the reasoning faculties, it is true, beyond all 
doubt, that most persons feel that there is a corres- 
pondence, a harmony, a proportion of some sort, 
between.a man's corporeal and incorporeal attributes. 

With the first sight of Uncle Peter, completely 
filling the seat of his sulky, there was an impression 
that he was a superior character, 

The weight of his opinion, in the. neighbourhood 
affairs, as against that of little Jenkins, could be 
determined exactly by the scales) in front of the 
tavern. 

If mitid and matter have a fixed relation of quantity, 
Wilat wenutal resources were Lidden under that capa- 
cious coat! 

Three Jenkinses werescarcely equal to one Throck- 
morton., And the authority of wealth is everywhere 
recognized in the same way. 

How could-my Uncle Peter be so much richer than 
Jenkins;except by his greater wit, his sounder judg- 
ment, his more indefeciable virtue? 

Jenkins’s garden was in excellent condition, but it 
gave him but one acre of public confidenve, to Uncle 
Peter's five hundred. 

All the people about were secking to be enlightened 
respecting Uncle Peter's views, but poor little Jenkins 
could not detain the meanest voter by the button for 
even & moment. 

My excellent aunt was not ignorant of all these 
manifestations of deference; why should not Uncle 
Peter be regarded by her as a greatman? He was 
great in person, great in property, great in the esteem 
of his neighbours, and unapproachably great in his 
own conceit. 

I remember, as an illustration of the importance in 
which his opinion was held, that when a new turnpike 
was made, the judgment of all inferior stockholders 
yielded to his, and a bend which took in various bills 
and hollows was made, greatly to the detriment of 
the general interest, merely for the sake of avoiding 
Unele Peter's barn. ‘ 

Everybody said it was right to make the bend; it 
gave variety, and added to the romance of the 
scenery. 

But when the surveyor struck through the snug 
little house of Solomon Delver, a man employed by tie 
company to break stone, nobody thought it would be 
of any use to make another bend, and Solomon had 
neither wisdom nor eloquence to save lis domicile 
from destruction. 

When the new schoolmaster came, after a deliber- 
ative council, which was all aisham, the trustees laid 
the case before Samuel P.I.'f.'Uhrockmorton, Esquire, 
who hadeno children to educate, and would not, one 
would suppose, feel solively an interest in educational 
matters as men with families. 

Nevertheless his careless decision was the law. In 
reality he was'the despot of a little kingdom, and great 
was the consternation which pervaded its borders 
when it: was rumoured that he was ill, and had sent 
fifty miles for an eminent surgeon to visit him—a 
man who, in the ordinary practice of medicine, was of 
little repute. 

On returning from ai dinner party at Squire Thorn- 
ton’s one day, Uncle Peter professed himself some- 
what indisposed, and thongh, perhaps, a little exer- 
ciseandabstiuence would have operated as restoratives, 
he was of a different opinion, and tumbling himself 
into bed, and being smothered in blankets, sought by 
a liberal allowance of confections to renew the healthy 
action of his digestive organs. 

Aunt Sally grew more fidgety and nervous than 
usual, and having been all her life aceustomed to rely 
with implicit confidence on the judgment of her hus- 
band, did so now that his indisposition unbalanced the 
little sagacity he possessed when in his best condition. 

It soon became apparent, notwithstanding Uncle 
Peter's stoical pretensions hitherto, that he was likely 
to make an example of himself uot at all in keeping 
with his promises or his intentions. 

Frightened and half-crazed Aunt Sally ran up and 
down stairs, bringing ‘whatever the sick man required, 
without question or hesitation—now hot soup, and 
new cider or whisky, now a mustard plaster, and now 
the contents of some old bottle of medicine, originally 
designed to cure ne one knew what. 

Under this desultory and not very scientific treat- 
ment the patient grew worse in the course ef a few 
hours, and when night came was persuaded into 
believing himself greatly worse than he really was. 

Uncle Peter could not endure evena slighi hvadac!:e | 
calmly, that was past a doubt. 





“Oh, if I could only suffer for you!” Aunt Sally 
kept saying; “I amused to headaches, and it is 
so much harder for you, who never felt a pain till 
now !” 

“My dear Mr. Throckmorton, I wish you could,” 
Uncle Peter would answer, and Aunt Sally thought he 
was very good to notice her at all. 

Such a groaning and moaning he made, and Aunt 
Sally so often wiped her eyes that my sympathies 
were enlisted, and I feared Uncle Peter really would 
die, especially when the great surgeon, Dr. Cutaway, 
was sent for. 

Rose seemed not at all astonished, but read on in 
some book in which she was interested, all the time, 
looking up now and then, it is true, to ask Uncle 
Samuel Peter how he felt. 

It did him good to see her so calm, Uncle Peter 
said: Mrs. Throckmorton and Orpha did him more 
harm than good by their officiousness. I went apart 
to cry, and Aunt Sally followed me, to say I must 
not be vexed with my poor uncle, he was so sick, 
that he didn’t know what he said. 

In the course of the evening Uncle Peter’s punc- 
tilious politeness to his dear Mrs. ‘Throckmorton un- 
derwent considerable modification. First, he addressed 
that amiable woman-as dear Sarali Anna—theu as 
dear Sarah—then he began to say simply “Sally, my 
dear ;” but before ten o’clock it was all “Sally Aun! 
Oh, Sally Ann!” 

The great Mr. Samuel P. I. T. Throckmorton was 
changed; he was reduced by intense and torturing 
pain to a forgetfulness of his own dignified im- 
portance. 

“What shall I do for you now ?” and “ What shall 
Ido for younow?” was the constant appeal of the 
wife, though physically exhausted, and unable to 
think of a new expedient with which to amuse his 
mind. 

“Oh, Sally Ann! I want somebody to come. Can't 
you send for somebody, Sally Ann? It seems to me 
every minute is an hour. Ain't the clock wrong? Oh! 
what shall Ido? I'm so bad, it seems to me I can't 
live from one moment to another. ‘lhere, Westley, 
go for Mrs. Perrin—tell her to come as.quick as she 
can: tell her, her friend, Mr. Throckmorton, is dan- 
gerously ill; and be sure to be particular and say 
friend. We are all poor, frail creatures; and I feel as 
if I was the friend of everybody. I have not a bard 
thought laid up against anybody in the world. Oh, 
Sally Ann! I wish all my friends were here. I feel 
as if I wanted to ask them to forgive me, if I have 
ever done them any wrong. Oh, how differently a 
man looks at things wheu be happens to be on his 
death-bed!” 


(To be continued.) 


Vatve or A House is: Piccapitty.—The family 
residence of the late Right. Hon. Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, situated No. 142 Piceadilly, le:ween Hamil- 
ton-place and Hyde Park, commanding views of the 
Green Park and Constitution-hill, with stabling in 
Hamilton-mews, held on lease from the Crown for a 
present term of forty years, at a low ground-reut, 
was disposed of at the mansion, by Mr. Phillips, of 
New Bond-street, by order of the trustees, for the 
large sum of £24,700, the tenant's fixtures to be 
taken by the purchaser of the lease; these fetched 
£550 in addition—total, £25,250. The frontage is 
under 30 ft. 

A Mystery at THE HAYMARKET.—Apropos of pub- 
lice amusement, I was told, on the best authority, a 
curious circumstance the other day in connexion with 
the Haymarket Theatre. It seems that for the last 
twenty years and upwards two individuals unknown 
to each other have been in the habit of visiting the the- 
atreina-very eccentric manner. Stranger No.1 presents 
himself regularly every night the moment the doors 
are opened, and proceeds to the portion of the house 
called “ the slips.” Here he takes a seat, spreads a 
white pocket-handkerchief over his knees, and, taking 
a silver watch of turnip dimensions from his pocket, 
places it on the seat beside him. He rarely pays at- 
tention to the play, but keeps his eyes, for the most 
part, fixed on the upper boxes and gallery. The mo- 
ment half-past eight o'clock arrives he puts his watch 
in his pocket, and leaves the house, not to returo 
until the following evening. The other eccentric 
play-goer (Stranger No. 2) is Mr. H » & well- 
known tea-dealer in Holborn. He repairs to the boxes 
every evening but Saturday, at half-price, and, as he 
is a constant patron of the drama, his place is reserved 
for him. For more than twenty years he has thus 
attended night after night, but, unlike Stranger No. 
1, his attention is fixed on the performance, which he 
enjoys with the keenest zest. His appetite for the 
drama.is unsated at the sameness of the repetition, for 
he seems to relish the one-hundredth performance of 
2 piece quite as much as at its first representation. 
‘t is remarkable, too, that be should be so much 
wiised With the termination of plays the commence- 








ment of which he has never witnessed. Possibly 
Stranger No. 2 in the boxes compares notes with 
Stranger No. 1 in the slips, for the latter has never 
seen the termination of the play, tle commencement 
of which has never been witnessed by the former ! 
Several attempts have been made by garrulous box- 
keepers and others to ascertain the name of the mys- 
terious visitor to the slips, but to no purpose. He 
may, however, be identified at once by, the white 
pocket-liandkerchief on his knees and the silver watcb 
by his side. 


NOTES ON OUR COMMON INDIAN BIRDS, 

Or all birds, whether Fnglisli or Indian, in point of 
cunning, acuteness, and general intelligence, our 
crow, Corvus splendens (Viellot), the grey-necked erow 
of some, in my opinion, surpasses all. 

Omnivorous in his dict, he knows, as well as you 
do, the exact hour for meals, and, truly living on the 
crumbs that fall from your table, he is patiently wait- 
ing on a tree outside your door, until he sees the first 
dish go in, when he gives a peculiar caw as a signal, 
and on its return from the table there are at least 
twenty eager visitors awaiting its re-appearance, 
where, five minutes before, but a solitary bird was 
tu be seen. 

When the fragments are thrown out from the cook- 
house. ever on the alert, with one eye on the cook, and 
the other on the coveted morsel, down pounces our 
crow, and hopping up, generally sideways, when he 
sees the coast is quite clear, suddenly seizes a frag- 
ment, and is off with it to the neighbouring tree. 
His example is speedtly followed by the rest, but all 
observe extreme caution in their approaches, uutil the 
whwle of the booty having been‘disposed of, they either 
visit your next-door neighbour, who happens to 
breakfast a little later than you do ; or if in the after- 
noon, about four o’clock, betake themselves in com- 
pany to the nearest tank, and thoroughly enjoy the 
luxury of a batb. 

These birds must rank very near the jackdaws, I 
should think, forming, perhaps, an intermediate link 
between them and the true carrion crows, of which 
latter our Indian representative, C. cu/minatus, is toler- 
ably plentiful everywhere, generally in twos or 
threes. 

The common crow, C. splendens, is one of the most 
difficult birds there are to entrap, or take in in any 
way ; they appear up to every gesture and movement, 
and are so suspicious, that one would naturally sup- 
pose that'their generation had habitually been subjected 
to severe persecution. 

But such is far from being the case; no one ever 
thinks of molesting them, since they are so extremely 
useful in a sanitary capacity. Their great abundance 
in every station in the country is a proof of the pro- 
tection they receive. 

Birds get in India less persecution from the human 
race than perhaps in most other countries not, simi- 
larly constituted. The majority of the population, 
being Hindoos, have.an aversion to taking life, and 
the Mahommedans will not eat anything that has 
not had its throat cut whilst alive; so that their 
chances of getting a dinner with a gun would be but 
small. 

I need only give one more instance of the sharpness 
of the common crow. Being in want of some as speci- 
mens, I made a bargain with a man to shoot me forty, 
for which he was to be remunerated at the high rate 
of four annas (sixpence) a-piece. ‘I'he first fifteen or 
so were procured in a few days ; then a long interval 
elapsed, and no more were forthcoming, until at last 
the man, in despair, came and said he was very sorry, 
but that Le really could not get near another bird. 
He had been out nearly the whole of that day trying 
to stalk them, and although they were very plentiful, 
they would not, do what be would, allow him to come 
within shot, and yet just beyond the range of his gun, 
they would come down and eat the rice throwa out, 
as if nothing were the matter. 

Ar Christiania, in Norway, several cases of sudden 
death had occurred, and on an inquiry being insti- 
tuted by eminent medical men there, it was dis- 
covered that the death had been caused by the eat- 
ing of oysters, which had been affected by a poison- 
ous disease.uow prevalent amongst them.—Land and 
Water. 

Potsoneus Water.—"“ What killed Dr. Hodgkin ?” 
says the Medical Times. ‘Impure water. We 
wonder that travellers do not carry with them a little 
bottle of permanganate of potass, a few drops of which 
would speedily purify any water. A friend of ours, 
who has just returned from India, tells us that he has 
derived the greatest benefit from its employment. In 
cases where tho water was turbid, and tasting and 
smelling of decaying organic matter, the addition wf a 
few drops of the solution of the permanganate made 
it in a few minutes as clear and sweet as spring 


water.” 
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FEMALE LonGevity.—Some rare instances of pro- 
longed existence have appeared in the obituary of the 
Times lately, more particularly of females, of whom 
no less than nineteen appeared, whose united ages 
amounted to 1,614 years, giving an average of 84 
years and rather more than eleven months to each. 
During the same timo the deaths of only eight gentle- 
men were récorded, whose united ages amouuted to 
82 years and upwards of four months to each. The 
eldest lady had reached the great age of 95 years, and 
the youngest 80. Of the opposite sex the oldest was 
85, and the youngest 80 years of age. 





pt 
MADALYN MORTON. 
Mapatrn Morton was my dearest friend, my 


“ confidante,” and it has always been a query with 
nie how it came tobe so. 

When school girls together Madalyn was the envy 
f all, but ifany loved her they feared to tell her so. 
She stood aloof from all save me, on whom she la- 
vished her affection and coniidence. And never were 
tvo beings as opposite as Madalyn and myself. 

She was strange, wild, elfish, poctical, and an en- 
thusiast. She had not the slightest faith in humaui- 
ty; if she ever trusted it was with the assurance that 
it would be tetrayed. I could never account for 
those notions, and finally concluded they were natu- 
ral. 

I was matter-of-fact, quiet, confiding, and, as Mad- 
alyn often told me, “ practical..’ Notwithstanding 
our antipodes, we were very dear friends. 

Though the world called Madalyn an enigma, and 
many sought to unfathom her, I never betrayed ty 
word or action my interest in her, for the more cu- 
rious one was the more mysterious she grew. 

Curiosity bad only for its reward the fate of poor 
Psyche. And thus I, by assuming indifference, knew 
nore of the elfish creature than any one else. I must 
confess that nothing Madalyn had done or could do 
would surprise-me. 

Of course I was awed and confounded by her 
unique crotchets, weird ideas, stormy emotions and 
reckless actions, but was never surprised. 

Every page of her life was a hidden history ; every 
year has its darker edition; at every evolution of 
rime the labyrinth grew more inexplicable. In fact, 
her life was a dream realized and enacted. 

Even amid the gayest throng she seemed to move 
in an “ Alhambra ” of fancies, whose architecture was 

» exquisite that at times she seemed to stand trans- 
xed, as “* Anaxarete ” at the portal of her beautiful 

fabric, lest its fair imaginings should be marred by 

» world’s ingress. 

I was curious to know what effect love would have 
on her. The sublime idea of “truth in man ” she 
considered simply paradoxical; no, she might love, 
but could never trust one of those would be *‘ Hype- 
ions.” 

She would not, as others had done, trust all to man; 
redit the vows that are hackneyed by every tongue, 
nd which are as visionary as the dreams of the ocean, 
nd then sit down and weep over the wreck of faith 

and trust. 

No; she would launch the barque of confidence 
only so far that if the glimmering light in the dis- 
tance, that beckons her on, was extinguished she 
would not sink by the cloud of “ Memphian” gloom, 
but where she could calmly pilot her barque home 
again. 

She would dwell in an ideal world; rise above the 
trammels of practicalism, or she would make the pre- 

t active, real; so eventful, so strange, so bright 

nd fanciful that for once the unreal should be 

lipsed. 

J told her that her future felicity would be wrecked 
by those two erroneous theo1ies—mistrust and ideal- 
ism. 

I told her she was weaving the threads for a som- 
bre pall that would eventually shroud the sweetest 
and brightest joys of her girluood. But she was in- 
exorable. 

She was carving the block of her life, but the 
sable lines of destiny would cross and mar the sym- 
metrical but gossamer workwauship. 

‘Ywas not long after we parted as school-girls 
that Madalyn wroteto me of her regard far Mark 
Rytor. 

The revelation was to me a luminous gleam, dis- 
pelling the nebulous veil of Madalyn’sfuture. 1 knew 
Mark Ryter. 

He was noble, proud, heroic, talented and hand- 
some, and possessing the love of such a man, I antici- 
pated a moderation and finally an excision of those 
false ideas, which if retained would reader her 
wretchedly miserable. 

Months intervened ere I again heard from Mada- 
lyn. I had exhausted the catalogue of surmises as to 
her long silence, when I received a letter which ex- 


“ Dear Exvta:—Five months have rolled around 
me with the airy fleetness of Phoobus’ golden chariot, 
and what has transpired ? Five months of the most 
exquisite happiness ! When one loves truly, no other 
pearl can be found whose pure radiance can so arouse 
and inspire the depths of the soul, yet, over all cast the 
veil obtranquillity. There is no greater ecstacy to be 
experienced, for true devotion absorbs all other passions. 
Who can comprehend the grand phenomena, the enig- 
matical novelty, the immense revolution of ideas and 
emotions, the luminous transformation, and the Para- 
disean metamorphosis which love makes in the heart 
and soul? The felicity is so replete, the harmony of 
mind and soul so sublime that at times scintillations 
of celestial radiance seem to emanate from the lofty 
dome of iufinitude, and weave a diadem of resplen- 
dent beauty round our brows. O Ellie, my love is 
the centre of my ‘ideal ’ gems !” 

I folded her letter with an indefinable dread. She 
still bowed at the shrine of idealism, and I knew it 
would prove the bitterest cup she had ever partaken. 
Madalyn’s love was not the puerile, sentimental 
plantasm which shallow souls grasp simply because 
they think the dictum “must love” is universal. 

She loved with profundity, passion, storm and ado- 
ration. She deified an ideal ; that ideal was Mark 
Ryter. 

Perliaps she loved the soul more than the body. 
She scemed absorbed with the intensity of her love. 
She shuddered at the thought of calling it matter- f- 
fact. 

She abborred practicalism as she would have done a 
“Medusa.” Her affection was like a vast sea of ob- 
scure celestialism, wherein she caught occasional 
glimpses of Paradise. 

She was dazzled at times by exquisite flashes of 
ideal splendour. Her love sublimated, elevated, spi- 
ritualized and intensified her. 

In fact, she had the superb but improbable idea of 
either winging herself with Mark to some aerial un- 
known sphere, where, canopied by vast arches of re- 
splendent glory, kissed by blue-eyed goddesses, fanned 
by purest breezes, lulled by the echo of Apollo's lyre, 
they would reignthe favoured of the gods and the 
envy of the despised practicalists ; or, failing in that 
chimerical idea, they would seek some Elysian plain 
on earth, where they would repose neath shade of the 
Lotus leaves, would breathe the odours of ambrosial 
banks, feast of the voluptuousness of wild love, drink 
nectar from-the hand of radiant Ganymede, &c. 

Sut Mark did not fancy an aerial flight just then. 
He always had a horror of aeronautism, and as to emi- 
grating to a distant corner of the globe, be it ever so 
enchanting, he preferred taking his lot with the rest 
of humanity. 

licr voice was sweeter to him than the mellow 
murmurings of Oreades. He valued one smile of 
true affection from her far more than the capricious 
wooings of Naiads. 

He was satisfied withthe protecting hill, the green 
field, and the kind hearts of his native land. He liked 
her wild flights of fancy, would laugh when she grew 
so enthusiastic over her ideals, yet it often caused a 
thought of sadness. 

He feared lest those ideas would unfit her for en- 
joying the most exquisite pleasures of the world ; 
give her erroneous views of real life; render true feli- 
city insipidand valueless when compared to her beau- 
tiful imaginings. 

He gently remonstrated with her. He very slight- 
ly intimated his disapproval of her ideas. She seem- 
ed annoyed, and both avoided the subject. 

Mark Ryter was an honourable, noble and resolute 
man, and possessed a truly refined, delicate and sen- 
sitive nature. 

He loved Madalyn, purely, fervently, and unsel- 
fishly. He could not broek that she should ever 
grow weary of him. 

She was all now that he could wish—tender and 
loving—but would she always beso? Would not 
that idealism with which she deified him in time 
eclipse the honest gushings of affection? Would it 
not like a huge, sombre spectre, shadow her soul with 
its wild fantasies ? 

Would not the real and truest pleasures of home 
and domestic felicity become distasteful when the 
novelty of a new life would wane ? 

Would not the idealist grow tired and unhappy, 
consider the duties of love as shackles illy fitted to 
trammel a free spirit like hers ? 

Could his loving heart be satisfied with being a 
minor orb among the grand complication of constel- 
lated ideals? No! without her love his existence 

would be aimless aud joyless. 

But he must be trusted ; he must possess all the 
love her rich intense nature could give, or they must 


part. 

He would test her love. A cloud had risen, and 
like a colossal pall its opaqueness shrouded two hearts 
from the dawn of love. 


told her how dearshe was to him; he admitted jea- 
lousy and selfishness as a part of his nature. But 
would she not for his sake repudiate those vagaries, 
those unreal visions ? 
She heard him, mortified and astonished ; then coldly 
said : 
* And what will be the consequences if I refuse ?” 
“ This, Madalyn. Ican never marry one who in 
grasping tho unreal fails to appreciate the real ; one 
who does not trust me wholly.” 
“ Know, then, Mark Ryter, you will never marry 
me. Oh yes; your affection is perennial or you 
would not forget it on so slight a pretence. I 
should have done well to have deviated once from my 
theory and trusted you. My dreams are more reliable 
than you. You are agchimera!” 
PH og witha proud step and flashing eye she left 
im. 
Again I received a missive from Madalyn, viz. :— 
“My Dearest Frirenp :—Four months ago I told 
you how grand it was to love and be loved. I told 
you of Mark Ryter, eulogized him as the ‘ Ultima 
Thule’ of perfection ; and now I almost hate him. 
You know I was rather sceptical in regard to belief in 
man. Well, his constancy hasconfirmed my opinion. 
The expression ‘ ‘I'rust no one’ has become axio- 
matic with me. Whata dissembler! How bravely 
he donned the sad, serene expression! Howadmirably 
he counterfeited the anguished voice! His vows 
were as endurable as the fantastic flashes from the 
vestal taper. He would crush my beautiful ideals, 
bid me efface the sublime and substitute the sordid 
ideas that sway the mediocre. Why, those very 
ideals were a part of him. He was the grand source, 
the Prometheus of them all. He reigned supernal ; 
he stood on proud Olympus and looked down on 
the lesser images. But that is past. I am very 
grateful to the Fate that has so strangely thwarted 
destiny. Let him find his affinity in somo plastic, 
puerile, practical being; perhaps there will be more 
congeniality.” 
Madalyn Morton knew sho was wronging a noble 
heart ; she knew that every word of sarcasm would be 
repented of by bitter anguish. Some time after I re- 
ceived a message from her, which read thus: 
“ Dearest Exvtie,—Come to me,I am very an- 
happy.” 
Madalyn was an orphan and resided at a beautiful 
country seat. Ihastenedto her. I can never forget 
her as she looked then. 
She was reclining on a crimson sofa, the rich ori- 
entalsurrounding making her look glorious in her 
regal splendour ; but so sad—so sad: 
“O Ellie!” she cried, ‘I have suffered so. I am so 
sorry I wrete you that letter, saying such cruel things 
about so noble a being. And { did not tell you true 
when I said I did not lovehim, for I do. I worship 
him, and he, I know, loves me still, but weshall uever 
be united. I love, but I cannot trust.” 

I saw where sho had made tlre great mistake of her 
life, and was still making it. But it was useless to 
reason with her. 

Once again they met. It was amid the dizzy whirl 
of gaiety. She smiled and jested as of old. Mark 
Ryter had the same noble, calm brow. Once he was 
so close to her as to whisper these words,— 

“ Madalyn, you suffer, too. Will you grant my re- 
quest ?” 

_ She grew a shade paler, but answered,— 

“Never, Mark Ryter !” 

And soit ended. Madalyn is-sadder, and wiser, 
but pride and false views are slowly consuming her 
life. Will they ever be united? Who knows? Life 
is strange. J. W. 








Etectric lights have been definitely established in 
the two lighthouses of the ve, near Havre. The 
intensity of each of these new lights is estimated as 
equivalent to 5,000 carcel lamps, and it may be iv- 
creased two-fold, with little additional cost, whenever 
the condition of the atmosphere requires it. 

Te excursion party from England, urder the di- 
rection of Mr. Cook, arrived in Rome on Saturday, 
in part, to the number of 200. Several houses have 
been taken for them near the Porta Princiana, the Via 
de Duc Macela, Via Tritone, and the Palazzo Tonlor- 
nia, formerly occupied by the Portuguese Ambassador. 
For this last Palazzo, which has mn taken for ten 


‘| days, the sum of £500 has been paid, for which, it is 


presumed, food is included. The weather is most 
lovely, and our excursionists, the remainder of whom 
are expected in to-day, have beautiful weather for 
their trip. We only hope that the excursionists will 
do something to make themselves memorable —to wit, 
go in and lick the banditti. There would be a sensa- 
tion to come back with and show at a music-hall, 
better than the London’s crew got, who ought to have 
been dipped again for treating the country’s sorrow 








plained ber neglect, viz. :— 


Mark told Madalyn all, concealing nothing. Ho 


with such levity. 
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ROCHDALE TOWN HALL. 


How vast, howrapid, has been the growth of modern 


civilization! It is comparatively but a few centuries 
since the feudal barons of Europe, little dreaming of 
the mighty power they were invoking, permitted 
working and trade communes to establish their guilds 
within bow-shot of their lordly castles. Significant 
of the great increase within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury of the numbers, wealth, and prosperity of the 
great middle class of England is the erection from 
time to time of some new Town Hall. 

The magnificent structure, a drawing of which we 
have given above, is now in the course of erection, 
the first or corner stone having been laid by Mr. John 
bright, M.P., on Saturday, March the 31st, which 
day was held in Rochdale as a close holiday. The 
ceremony of the presentation of the silver trowel and 
placing the corner stone was made, by the Roch- 
dalians, the occasion of an ovation to their distin- 
guished fellow townsman, Mr. John Bright, who 
was surrounded by the mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors of the municipality. 

The borough, it may be remembered, was incorpo- 
rated about eleven years since, but hitherto the 
officers of the municipality have been without any 
better accommodation for the transaction of public busi- 
ness than a few inconvenient offices erected for the use 
of the commissioners who previously governed thetown. 
The elevation, however, of Rochdale into a borough 
(it numbers about 1,440 electors), and the vast increase 
in its wealth, population, and commercial importance, 
rendered a “public office” a sine qua non. Hence the 
magnificent palatial building now in course of pro- 
gress within a few yards of the very centre of the 
borough. 

As our readers may see for themselves, the new 
erection is to be one of considerable architectural pre- 
tension, and is estimated to cost £60,000, including 
the land, of which the area covered is more than 
16,000 square yards. The building will be in the 
English style prevalent towards the end of the 14th 
century, free use being made of the mullioned win- 
dows. of many lights, square-headed, for such offices 
as may be called domestic. At one of the angles a 
clock-tower will rise to the height of 150 ft. Besides 
a great hall for public meetings or other assemblies, 
there will be accommodation for a commercial ex- 





change, for the magistrate’s court, the borough police, 
the town council, and the whole executive of the 
borough Corporation. ‘The architect is Mr. Crosland, 
of Leeds. The site faces the River Roach, which 
intersects the town, and it has a background planted 
with shrubs, and sloping upwards to the parish church 
and vicarage. 

To echo the words of the hon. gentleman who Iaid 
the corner stone, the objects of the building are for 
the transaction of the business of the borough, for the 
seat of the Corporation, of the municipal authorities, 
for the impartial administration of justice, for the 
holding of an exchange, for commercial transactions, 
for administering the affairs of the gasworks and 
waterworks, which are soon to be in the possession of 
the town; and last, but not least, for the purpose of 
providing for the town a grand hall for the hold- 
ing of public meetings. The building itself will be 
one of the finest erected in England during our time, 
and it will be a monument to future ages of the 
liberality of the inhabitants of Rochdale in this year 
1866, and of thie courage of their corporate authorities, 
and a proof of their faith in the future of their town, 
and of its great and growing industry. I hope (said 
Mr. Bright), we all hope, that when the building is 
completed, it may do credit to the architect, that it 
may have been profitable to the contractors, and that 
it may Lave been reared without serious accident to 
the industrious and skilful men under whose bands it 
will grow from day to day. Aud we hope further 
that, as years and generations pass over it, it may 
more and more be an object, not of interest only, 
but of loving affection on the part of the population 
of the borough ; and that they may regard it—as the 
nation and all who visit the town will regard it—as a 
proof that there was some greatness in the population 
‘which I see assembled before me to-day. 


Russtan Worstreps AND Woo.irens.—The manu- 
facture of napless or plain woollen stuff goods has 
not made the same progress in Russia as the pro- 
duction of cloth. ‘The mechanical spinning of long- 
staple or combing wool, which met with so many 
difficulties in other countries, was first practically 
undertaken in Russia about the year 1845, by the 
brothers Gutchkoff. Following in the steps of foreign 
manufacturers, they began by combed or spinning 
wool, making use of Russian raw material. Theyarn 





thus produced proved well adapted to cheap mixed 
worsteds, as well as to printed fabrics of pure wool, 
of-middling quality, such, for instance, as mousseline- 
de-laine, the inequality and want of smoothness of the 
yarn being almost entirely concealed by the colours. 
In 1850, five more mills were opened in Moscow for 
the spinning of combed wool. These principally use 
the best qualities of Russian wool. The machinery 
employed by the brothers Gutchkoff is chiefly of 
French origin, the apparatus of Heilman Schlumberg 
being preferred. Flint and Donisthorpe’s machinery 
is used at Count Lamsdorf’s manufactory at St. Peters- 
burg. The weaving of smooth worsted fabrics pre- 
ceded the introduction of machine-weaving of long- 
staple wool, especially as regards printed woollens, 
but it has, nevertheless, not made the same progress 
as the manufacture of cloth, silk, and cotton. The 
want of this necessary material has not been so great 
an impediment as tic influence of fashion, which 
requires the constant production of new designs. 
These fabrics, being also principally consumed by the 
wealthier class, have a comparatively restricted 
market. The consumption of mixed woollen goods 
is. however, on the increase in Russia, and will, no 
doubt, greatly promote the spinning and weaving of 
long-staplo Russian wool. Technically speaking, the 
weaving of long-staple wool is making rapid progress 
in Russia, although stillin the hands of but few manu- 
facturers. Jacquard and other improved looms are 
being widely introduced, and the art of dyeing is now 
more carefully studied. 

Hypocritres.—To live a life which is a perpetual 
falsehood, is to suffer unknown tortures. ‘To be pre- 
meditating indefinitely a diabolical act; to have to 
assume austerity; to brood over secret infamy 
seasoned with outward good fame ; to have continually 
to put the world off the scent; to present a perpetual 
ilkusion, and never to be onescli—is a burdensome 
task. ‘l'o be constrained to dip the brush in that dark 
stuff within, to produce with it a portrait of candour ; 
to fawn, to restrain and suppress oneself, to be ever 
on the qui vive; watching without ceasing, to mask 
latent crimes with a face of healthy innocence; to 
transform deformity into beauty; to fashion wicked- 
ness into the shape of perfection; to tickle as it were 
with the point of a dagger, to put sugar with poison, 
to keep a bridle on every gesture, and keep a watch 
over every tone—not even to have a countenance of 
one’s own—what can be harder, what can be more 
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torturing? The odiousness of hypocrisy is obsenrely 
felt by the hypocrite himself. Drinking perpetually 
of his own imposture is nauseating. ‘The sweetness 
ning gives to scoundrelism is repug- 
nant to the scoundrel compelled to bave it ever in 
the mouth; and there are moments of disgust when 
villany secms on the point of vomiting its secret. 
‘To have to swallow that bitter saliva is horrible. 
Add to this picture his profound pride. There are 
strange moments in the history of such a life, when 
hypocrisy worships itself. There is always an in- 
ordivate egotism in roguery. The worm has the 
same mode of gliding along as the serpent, and the 
same manner of raising its head. The treacherous 
villain is the despot curbed and restrained, and only 
able to attain his end by resigning bimself to play a 
secondary part. He is summed-up littleness capable 
of enormities. The perfect hypocrite is a Titan 
dwarfed.— Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. 





OSMOND. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Tn accordance witht Lady Rosalind'’s wish, on the 
evening of the next day, our hero and his friend, Paul, 
accompanied the fair girl to town. 

Of what.passed on the way we can say but little, 
eceing that the lady, instead of exhibiting theexhilara- 
tion of spirits common toa young girl who issabout to 
meet with «a “much loved relative after many years 
of absence, #seemeil to be suffering from a deep 
melancholy;as if indeed she thought she was being 
taken toa copvent er a prison. 

In trath,and ‘there was no disguising the fact—a 
mist, a datkeshatlow of her fatc:seemed to be hovering 
near—avpresetitiment was in hermind that somethin: 
was abouttothappen. Nor was this feeling dispelled 
when our ‘heroin the course of -cowversation poured 
into her mind*his suspicions, hazy it is true, but still 
suspicions ‘of “Bir Philip Hubert's connexion «with 
the man Lucival, alias Walland. 

Again Rosalind’s fears for the ‘fatare were ‘not 
lightened by the continued sot/o voce exclamations of 
old Paul. = 

“ Ab, lady, lady. If I could but overhaulmy old 
brains and fish up this Sir Philip's log—but. I-will.do 
it—I will do it. Natur, no, nor the first Lord him- 
self ‘el never put such a beautiful craft under the 
command of a man as is the mate of that Bunk 
Walland.” 

And so—and in sucly conversation, whiled the time 
away till Osmond saw the Lady Rosalind safely housed 
at the town mansion iu Berkeley Square. 

At parting, our hero in the fulness of his heart, for 
the brave sailor had become almost childlike in his 
sympathy with that fair girl's future, placing a card 
in her band with the address of the hotel at which he 
intended staying, said: 

“Dear Lady Rosalind, your presentiments, your 
fears are contagious. Should you require a devoted 
servant, write to Osmond Maxwell, and he will obey 
your summons on the instant.” 

“Thanks. thanks,” she said, warmly pressing his 
hand, and talf choking with emotion, the more paiuful 
because of her efforts to suppress it before the servants 
who lined the hall to welcome their noble mistress, 
she passed to her boudoir. 

Osmond dreamed net how soon she would respond 
to his offer. 

Now private gricfs are ever lightened by public 
duties and professional pride: hence Osmond's were 
relieved by the necessities of his position. 

After a day or two's quiet repose at his hotel, he 
attended the Jerve of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, delivered the despatches, received his lieuter- 
ant’s commission, and had the satisfaction of being 
highly complimented. 

Old Paul had accompanied him, and his aged heart 
beat with a pleasure as deep avd sparkling as was 
that which filled the bosom of his protégé, when the 
latter was made the recipient of the most flattering 
encomiuus, for the old man could not but feel that it 
was himself who had made Maxwell a sailor, though 
he always asserted that nobody but God could have 
made such a man. 

The First Lord, towever, did more: being greatly in- 
terested ia the young lieutenant’s career, he did him 
the unusual honour of inviting him to diuner that 
evening. 

Osmond remained until! the small hours, relating his 
story, which was not only listened to by his lordship 
with all absorbing interest, but the latter imparted to 
our hero some few particulars touching Sir Philip 
that startled him not a little—but we must not antici- 
pate. 

It was nearly dark when Maxwell returned to his 
hotel, and as he entered, the waiter handed him a 
note, which, he said, had been left for him. In- 
stinctively the young man turned towards a light 











to open the missive, when a cypher on the seal ar- 
rested his attention, and instantly recognizing a por- 
tion of the Colford arms, Lue turced the note and again 
glanced at the superscription. A quick flush passed 
over his face as he noticed the delicate hand in which 
it was written, and calling for a light, he went at-once 
to his reom, whither he was followed by old Paul, 
and after seating himself he broke the seal, and read 
as follows : 


“Mr. Maxwett,—Little did I dream how soon I 
should have to crave your proffered aid. My headtt is 
pained that I should thus be called upon to address 
one who is comparatively a stranger to me,!but syet 
the task is rendered more easy in that I have mot ‘to 
explain all the painful circumstances that dinve con- 
spired to render such a step necessary. ‘You, Mr. 
Maxwell, are already partially aware of my’situation, 


but, alas! that situation is becoming more and more’ 


dangerous to my peace, and as you are tho only one 
in London to whom I can now Icok for advice—Lord 
Wilton being in Windsor, and others to whom I 
might have looked having left town for the#eason— 
and believing:that you have some knowledge which T 


do not possess, I could wish that you could call and) 


see mc. Somcethiag tellssme that you camassist, 
at least, advise me. 

-* Come this evening, if-your business will;.permit, 
and in doing ‘so, I know ‘that your own :generous 
heart will repay you for the trouble—mine is already 
erushed and broken beneath the-wrongs of one who 
should be my protector. 


or, 


“Nosatinp Hupert.” 


‘Well, Max, what ’ave ye got there ‘at makes ye, 


tremble se?” «asked ‘Paul,as ‘the young man placed 
the opén :méte upon ‘his knee, after be had read it 
through. 

“ [will reatt it.toyyou, Paul ;"and so\saying, he read 
the notersaloud. 

“Of-course you'll go, Osmond.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the:young man, “ and ‘oh, that 
I knew of some-power by which to thwart the vil- 
lain.” 

Old Paul started ‘to his feetand paced the room for 
several moments in agitated perplexed thought. His. 


hands -were clasped if ansagonyrof struggling sus-" 


pense, and swayed to and fro, while bis brow was 
contracted’so that. the long, grey eyebrows overlapped 
the upraised lashes. 

For full five minutes the old tan thus stamped up 
and down the room, aud at the end of that time he 
stopped, and in a tone of disappointment exclaimed: 

“It's no use! I can’t overhaul it to save my life. 
Oh, Osmond, if I could only remember where I’ve seen 
Sir Philip in India, I know I could clap a stopper on 
‘im. I could cut’im out without firin’ a gun.” 

“And can you not remember?” asked Osmond, 
seeming, by his nervous manner, as though he would 
himself dive into Paul's brains and drag forth the lost 
secret. 

* No, Osmond.” 

“Well, returned the young man, “then we must 
trust to fortune for the clearing up this mystery. 
but I must attend to the lady’s request now, and 
meanwlsle, Pan!, you will keep your eyes open about 
you, for Lucival must be in Loadon, somewhere.” 

“TL only hope he'll try it once more,” said the old 
man, with a significant shake of the head. ; 

Osmond was not long in calling in Berkeley Square, 
aud our hero inquired for the Lady Rosalind. 

“ This way, sir,” said the footman, at the same time 
casting a furtive glance about him, and as he spoke, 
he led the way upa flight of stairs whici ascended 
from the extremity of tle hall, and traversing a long 
corridor, he stopped ata door which he opened and 
bade the visitor to enter. 

Osmond found himself in an elegaut boudoir, every 
portion of which gave evidence of its feminine oc- 
cupancy, but he had not many moments to observe 
the tastefulness of things about him, ere the door 
opened and Rosalind Hubert stood in his presence. 

There was a sudden flush of gratefuluess suffusing 
her features as she beheld the kind face of young 
Osmond, and stepping eagerly forward, she extended 
her hand. 

“T thank you, sir, for this kindness,” she said, as 
she gazed with simple confidence into the features of 
her visitor. 

“ And I, fair lady, have cause fcr thanks inasmuch 
that you have honoured me with your friendship and 
confidence,” returned Osinond, still holding the warm 
hand that had been placed within his own. 

“I know of none other upon whom I could have 
called, sir,” Rosalind said, as she took a seat. “I 
have friends in London, but none besides you could 
help me now, for I would vot that they should yet 
know of the manner in whicl my uncle has behaved. 
Ah, Mr. Maxwell, I little thought that I should ever 
have come to such abjeet bondage.” 

“ Bondage!” repeated the young man. “ Why, 
surely vonr uncle has not control over your actions ? 


He has not dared, so soon, to trample upon your rights 
and feelings ?” 

“ Listen, sir, and you shall hear,” the fair girl saic, 
and she went on to explain the exact nature of Sir 
Philip’s authority, showing that though he had not 
directly the power of the old feudal guardians, yet 
that indirectly his will was positively imperative, 
and only one thing in the whole catalogue of her 
natural rights could she call her own: that was, tho 
disposal of her own hand, but even that he might 
virtually prevent if so disposed. She then related 
au incident concerning the draft from her father, 
and as she concluded she could not repress the tears 
that started forth in memory of the harsh, dark threats 
she had received. 

A moment aiter she eeased speaking. Osmond re- 
Mained entirely overpowered by the indignation that 
braged within his bosom, but soon sweeping away the 
bitter emotion, he said, while a look of tender regard 
résumed its predominance: 

“Lady, there must be some means of escape from 
this cruelty. Let not your heart sink in despair, 
for if there be a power on earth that can thwart 
Wyour base guardian, I will hunt it out. I am not 
‘wholly without the means of doiug this, even now, 
‘but 1 would not stzike a blow till L.can better see my 
Way.” 

“Oh, sir,” uttered Rosalind, seeming»to be inspired 
with a new hope by the words aud manner of her com- 
paaion, “do you think that this mau’s power can be 
broken ?” 

“T-ean hope, lady, and with good yn 
“Phen I, too, may hope,” uttered Rosalind. ‘“ But, 
oh, such fearful*threats as have come ‘from lis lips 
havealmost ‘made me mad. ‘L-mgy «misconstrue his 
meaning, but I haye reasonitolbalisve'that he intends 
to‘take me with lim to'India, “Helhastlveady given 
notice to allomy' father's oli servantsthattheir term of 
service will expire pry in mo wedk.. He has 
taken a statement.of all the: re, plate, 
ankpictures in the:house, een ee 
‘value, and, if-he see fit, he qpewerto-sell them 
alt!” : 

A few ‘moments Osmond bent his hépdin thought, 
and thew he said, in-aitoneof something like anxiety : 

“T will n6t ‘hide from you, lady, the fact, that I 
believe your untloteapatile of doing anything that can 
minister to his-own selfish motives. ‘There is a 
mystery about him which I cannot at present solve, 
though I de believe that when it is solved it will work 
to the overthrowing of his villanous projects. Lord 
Walbourn, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has given 
me to-ddy some strange rumours that have reached 
him of Sir Philip's doings-in India. Rumours of rob- 
beries, and even murder, have been attached to the 
baronet’s name, and though the proof seemed almost 
couclusive against tim, yeb be has éscaped thremall, 
nor did he ever shriuk from such investigations as 
wero instituted against him. He is a strange man, 
Rosalind.” 

Maxwell himself started as the last word escaped 
his lips, for though that simple name had rested upon 
his heart, yet he meant not to have used it so fami- 
liarly; but he had spoken it, and he would not have 
recalled it if he could. 

“It is strange,” returned Rosalind, while.a gleam 
of light, that could have had no connexion with the 
subject of conversation, flashed athwart ber features, 
leading to her cieeks a crimson tint, aud to her eyes 
a sparkling brilliaucy. “It is most, strange that 
such things could have been, and yet that my father 
should have eutmusted to him this power) over his 
estates.” 

Osmond Maxwell started in his seat as these words 
fell from his companion’s lips, and for a moment he 
gazed fixedly upon her face, as if upon that fair 
tablet he would gather his thoughts. 

-* By my faith, lady,” he exclaimed, ‘“ the man who 
is base enough to treat you thus, is base enough to 
Sorge the very certificates of his authority.” 

Rosalind started, and grasped atthe straw thus 
thrown out, but in a moment tue faint glimmer of ad- 
ditional hope thus called forth faded away, and she 
mournfully replied : 

“Alas! Mr, Maxwell, I have not a chance for 
hope there. The instruments my uncle bears are un- 
mistakably genuine, and they have already been sub- 
jected to the proper authorities and duly recognized. 
They bear the seals of both my father and the well- 
known attorney who drew them up, together with 
several responsible witnesses. No, uo, they are 
genuine—too genuine !” 

“Then,” returned the young officer, “we must 
depend solely upon our hopes of impeaching Sir 
Philip's character, and if he be proven a criminal, his 
power is surely at an end. Cheer up, lady, .for 
somethirg bids me hope that this can be done.” 

Fora moment Osmond’s mind dwelt upon the baro- 
net’s connexion with the villain Lucival, and also 
upon the trepidation he had manifested when.he met 
old Paul on the previous evening, and with an energy 
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almost amounting to confident assurance he con- 
tinued: 

“J can doit, Rosalind, if there be justice in Eng- 
land.” 
“And I know there is, sir. I know there is,” the 
fair git) exclaimed, as Maxwell’s assurance fell upon 
her ears. 

Then gazing up into the features of her companion, 
while the grateful tears began to start in glistening 
pearly drops, she continued: 

“You know not what a weight your assurance has 
taken from my heart, and believe me, my kind friend, 
that my heart’s best gratitude shall ever be yours.” 

“So my memory will at least be enshrined in one 
warm, noble heart,” while a tremor slook bis frame 
and a soft sadness overspread bis features. “ I shall 
soon be once more upon my native element: the howl 
of the tempest and the roar of the vight wind will 
again be my sleeping song, and the canopy of heaven 
the only roof to give me shelter; but my heart will 
turn back to this land and swell with a sweet emotion, 
when I feel it holds the regard, even, of one so fair, 
and that I hold her gratitude is a much sweeter 
thought. I will rend this galling chain, lady, even 
though its links seem so firmly knotted about you now, 
and the thought that I have thus aided you, will be 
a warm, sun-like spot in the life picture-of my 
memory.” 

Rosalind Hubert gazed up into the features of the 
man who thus spoke, and for a moment she dwelt upon 
the soul of nobleness that shone forth like the first 
beams of the fair Aurora. 

Whether the charm lay in the strange emotion that 
moved her features, or whether it lay in the warm 
tear what glistened in her eye, cannot be told, but 
there was a charm that startled Maxwell’s soul from 
its wonted depths, and upheld his purpose by a power 
he had never before experiencedf; he started up from 
his seat and stood by the side of |:is companion. 

He did not fall upon his knees, for that was a posi- 
tion his proud heart had never taught him to assume, 
save when he communed witl: heaven, but taking one 
fair hand in his own, while the rich light sparkled from 
his eyes, he said : 

“Pardon me, Rosalind, that I take such an occasion 
asthe present for an avowal which, until this moment, 
I knew not that I should ever give to the ear of a 
living soul, but the heart knows uo bounds of conven- 
tional limit, andif I offend I shall trust to you for pardon. 
I love you, Rosalind; not madly, assome have ere now 
professed, but with a love tliat bas been lighted upon 
the altar of an honest heart—a love kindled by the 
first pure smile you bestowed upon me, and fanned to 
a flame by the communion I have since held with 
your pure good soul—a love that can sacrifice every- 
thing but honour for the happiness of its object, and 
which received your image as tlie first upon its tablet: 
That love I give to you, if you can give it a reciprocal 
welcome in your own heart. Oh, bless me with the 
avowal, and if you cannot, then tell me, and thouch it 
might shut the portals of my love for ever against the 
intrusion of such another visitation, yet it shall not 
estrange our hearts from the union of friendship which 
even now unites them.” 

Gently rolled the tears from the drooping lids of 
the fair girl, and they rested upon her bosom, as rests 
the morning dew upon the rose. 

Her hand trembled in its prison, but sought not the 
liberty which it might easily have gained. 

A moment the words she had heard went thrilling 
through every avenue of her soul, and then raising 
her eyes to the face of him who gazed upon her, she 
murmured : 

“Osmond, when I saw your face to-night, I felt 
that I saw one in whom I'could ‘trust my every hope 
of happiness. You have asked of me the truth, and I 
cannot keep it back nor evade it. My poor heart, I 
fear, has nestled itself away in your keeping ere I was 
aware that it had flown from its wonted rest. I do 
believe it can rest there in heppiness, nor have I the 
wish to recall it.” 

“Gentle being,” said the happy man, as he sank 
upon the sofa by the side of her whose hand he held, 
“Often, as I‘ have sat and gazed upon the gemmed sky 
of fair India; have I wondered if those myriad stars 
sent forth from their beams the destinies of men, and 
at such times I would essay to seck outone that might 
have smiled its life-tale upon my ocean cradle. Far 
away in the eastern heavens, but just elevated above 
the horizon, reposed a quiet star, all alone by itself, 
seeming to dwell within the light of its own twinkling 
face, and upon that isolated sky-gem I fastened my 
fate. I’felt sad when I saw that my angel eye had 
sank from its watch, but I looked not in the heavens 
for another; but now, dearest, kindest girl, 1 have 
found a beacon more bright, more glorious by far. In 
the heaven of my life a star has arisen that sball 
shed its light upon my way, even as the sun guides 
God’s planets on their trackless course. Itsha]l warm 
my soul with the springtide of a glorious hope, and 
naught but the =xnd of Him whe guides all things 





towards their end can strike it from its throne upon 
my heart.” 

Rosalind drank in the words that fell with a sweet 
music upon her ears, and wiping away the happy 
tears from her eyes, she uttered, in tones of heaven- 
leant melody : 

“Tam happy now. The oak to which my heart 
has clung from childhood up has been stricken down, 
but God has given me @ new guide, a new stay, a new 
sun to light my path, a new goal towards which my 
soul shall aim in its onward course.” 

And thus they eat, and thus they talked. Two 
honest, truthful, loving hearts had met upon the great 
ocean of humanity—they had beat together, and had 
at length mingled their sweet waters of love, and like 
as two neighbouring waves, when brought within 
some narrow strait, they had lost their individual 
identity in a perfect unison. 

An hour passed away with the rapidity of thought. 
Maxwell glanced at his watch, and yet he lingered. 
The heavy bell of St. Paul's struck eleven, and as the 
tones of its iron tongue died away, the young man 
started from his seat. 

“We must part now, dearest,” he said, “but ere 
long I shall see you again, and in the meantime, rest 
assured that you have two friends at work for your 
redemption from the evils that have fallen upon you. 
Paul Marline wears beneath that homely, rough ex- 
terior a heart ag noble as ever beat in human bosom, 
and his services in this affair will be of much effect. 
And now, for the present, I must bid youadieu. There 
is a God‘in heaven, Rosalind, and to his care I leave 
you. Blame me not for this act. There.” 

As Maxwell spoke, be bent his head and imprinted 
a warm kiss upon the fair brow that was turned to- 
wards him, and the happy smile of joy that rested 
upou him assured him that he was not blamed. 

Rosalind rang for a servant, and in a moment more 
the young man was lighted to the hall by the same 
stairway as that which he had ascended, and as his 
foot touched the hall pavement, he thouglit he could 
discern two objects in the obscurity ahead, and as he 
advanced his first impressions were confirmed, for he 
distinctly saw them glide across the passage, and the 
sound of an opening and shutting door fell on his 
ear. 

This circumstance somewhat startled Maxwell, 
for he at once knew that, whoever they were that 
had tlius mysteriously disappeared, they had had an 
opportunity of recognizing him, for the rays of the 
servant's lamp fell directly upon his face, and revealed 
his every feature; but he made no remark to the ser- 
vant, only to thank him for his attention, and soon 
after he stood upon the sidewalk. 

One of those seemingly endless fogs that sometimes 
hang over the great metropolis made dan.p aud dark 
the atmosphere, giving to the street lamps the ap-t 
pearance of dim ghcsts just peering around the 
corners of the streets and lanes, and making the dis- 
tant candle-lit windows look like the spectres of some 
desolate bog. 

The chill dampness struck upon the face of Osmond 
Maxwell, but he noticed it not—he dwelt only in the 
moments that had just passed, and so entirely was he 
lost to all about him that he heard not the cat-like 
tread that followed his footsteps. 

He had left Berkeley Square far behind him, and 
wa; turning the corner of a narrow street when the 
proximity of another pedestrian became apparent, and 
instiaciively he turned aside to let the stranger pass, 
but the following footfall ceased as he momentarily 
stopped, and he was in the act of turning to see if his 
ear had deceived him when he received a blow upon 
the head from some heavy club, and with a faint sen- 
sation, as of some starry beams: playing before his 
eyes, he lost himself and fell aver upon the pavement. 

All consciousness was not gone, however, for he 
realized that someone was tying his hands behind 
him, and that his feet were being lashed together at 
the same time, and ere long, though he had not the 
power of physical motion or speech, he knew that he 
was being lifted into some sort of a carriage, which 
was driven swiftly away. 

Here, amid the confused rattle of the pavements, 
he gradually sank into utter unconsciousness, and 
when he awoke to a sense of things about him once 
more, he knew by the peculiar motion of tlhe fabric 
which sustained him that be was upon the water. 

His sensations were of pain in his head and limbs. 
The blow he bad received still rang with deadening 
noise through his brain, and the cords upon his arms 
and legs were sunk deep into the swollen and inflamed 
flesh. 

His tongue was parched with a burning thirst, and 
an incipieat fever seemed kindling in his blood. 

After ote or two vain attempts, Maxwell succeeded 
in rolling over, and as his power of reasoning began 
to assume its throne, he fouud that he was lying ina 
rude bunk, 

Gradually bis mind became clearer, and from the 


sound of the water, as it vipvled against the planks at} 





his side, he knew that he was in the after cabin of some 
small, clumsy vessel. 

At length, determined to ascertain, if possible, 
where he was, and for what, he strained his lung> to 
call for assistance. 

At best his voice was weak, but yet he knew that it 
could be heard on deck. Again and again he called, 
but no one answered him. 

He writhed and laboured to loosen the cruel cords, 
but all his efforts were vain—they cut deeper and 
deeper at every struggle, and at length he groaned in 
utter despair. 

All was dark as Erebus about him! On he 
sailed, he knew not whither, and, at that moment, he 
would have cared not, so that the cruel torture of his 
bonds was taken from his limbs. 

3ut even that was denied him, and his heart 
sank exhausted into the darkness of an almost hope- 
less night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OLD Paul Marlino felt considerable anxiety when 
ten o’clock struck, and no Maxwell had retarned. 
Eleven o'clock at length fell upon his ears from the 
giant sentinel of St. Paul's, and the old man started 
from his chair, determined to seek his protégé. 

With this idea he went to his room aud procured 
his pistols, and having donned a light overcoat, he 
started forth on his mission. 

He knew not what could have detained Maxwell 
after ten o’clock, but when another hour had passed 
away he felt assured that some evil or mishap had 
befallen him. 

Ile knew they both had enemies in the city, and he 
knew, too, that there were those whose personal 
safety was at stake while himself and the young officer 
had an eye on them. 

With these assurances’ Paul felt confident that 
Maxwell's prolonged absence was not of his own free 
will, and as a first resort he beut his steps towards 
Berkeley Square. 

It was near midnight when he reached the dwelling 
of Sir Philip Hubert, but he found all the lights ex- 
tinguished, and after standing for several moments 
undecided what course to pursue, he concluded that 
he would not disturb the family, for the young man 
had of course left there; and with such thoughts he 
turned back again, but with the determination, how- 
ever, that if Maxwell did not return he would call 
early in the morning. 

As Paul started to retrace his steps, he stopped the 
first watchman whom he met, and inquired of him if 
he had seen any one answering the description he 
gave of his young protégé. 

From all whom he met he received a decided 
negative until he had got half-way back, when, as he 
put the same question to a watchman who stood lean- 
ing against a lamp-post at the corner of a narrow 
street, he was informed that no such man had been 
exactly seen, but that in all probability there had 
been some one carried off down towards the river. 

“How long ago was it?” asked Paul. 

“Bout ’alf an ’our,” returned the watchman. 

“What did ye see? What was they doin’?” the 
old man asked, in a hurried, anxious manner, 

“ Vell, I should say as how they was liftin’ summat 
into a waggon, an’, likely, *twasa man. P’raps be’d 
tumbled down an’ ’urt ’im, an’ p’raps summat ’ad 
knocked ‘im down. ‘They druv off for the river as 
soon ’s they’d boosted ’im.” 

“ An’ didn't ye follow ’em?~ Didn't ye try to stop 
‘em ?” exclaimed Paul. 

“Stop’em! Vy, they vas ’alf way down the street. 
They vasn’t stealin’ as I knows on, nor they vasn’t 
goin’ for to set nobody’s house afire,” the watchman 
answered, in a cool, matter-of-fact manner. “If we 
should stop ev'ry webicle as happens to pick upa 
drunken man in Lunnun this time o’ night, we should 
be in nice bus’ness we should.” 

“OQ, you lubber!” uttered Paul, between his clenched 
tecth, as he turned towards the river. 

“ P’raps you'd like to be a Charley,” called out the 
watchman, without moving from his rest against ithe 
lain p-post. 

Paul paid no attention to the remark, however, but 
hastened on towards the river, and for some time he 
hunted along the docks in search of some one who 
could give him any light on the object of his search ; 
but the night was dark, and being unacquainted with 
tle intricacies of the docks and landings, he was 
forced to give up his search till morning. 

Little sleep visited the eyes of Paul Marline that 
night, for he was now fully assured that Maxwell had 
been foully dealt with, and an agony, such as only a 
parent can feel for a beloved child, burned in his 
bosom. 

With the first streaks of morning he arose from his 
bed, and made preparations for a renewal of his 
search. His first steps were towards the dwelling of 
Sir Philip, and when be reached the becuse bs es- 
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cended the marble steps, and gave the bell-knob a 
quick, nervous pull. 

“I want to see Lady Rosalind Hubert,” said Paul, 
asa servant opened the door. 

“ She is not up yet,” returned the servant. 

“But 1 must see her, at any rate. Ain't you the 
man ‘at brought that letter for Mr. Maxwell ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then send word to the leddy ‘at old Paul Marline 
wants to see her, an’I know she'll come,” said the 
old man, with cousiderable earnestness. 

A ray of intelligence shot across the face of the 
servant as he heard this, and showing Paul into one 
of the front rooms, he promised to attend to his 
wishes. 

Fifteen minutes had he waited patiently for the 
coming of the lady, when the same door by which he 
had entered was opened, and Sir Philip Hubert 
walked into the room. 

‘’he baronet started as his eyes fell upon tho form 
of the old boatswain, and for a moment he trembled 

ke aw aspen, but quickly calling his impudent au- 
thority to his aid, he uttered : 

“Pray, fellow, to what am I indebted for this 
visit ?” 

* You ain't indebted to me, sir. I came to see the 
Lady Rosalind.” 

‘Then you can go back from whence you came,” 
returued Sir Philip. “The lady is not yet up, and 
if she were, you could not see her. There is the 
qgoor, Sir. 

“ Yes, an’ there is the leddy,” Paul said, as Rosalind 
e:u:tered by a door at the other end df the apartment, 

t the same time rising from his seat and advancing 
a step towards the fair girl. 

Sir Philip turned as Paul spoke, and as his oyes 
rested upon the new comer, a quick flash of anger 
passed over his face, and waving his hand in an in- 
perative manner, he said: 

“ Rosalind, your prescuce is not wanted here.” 

“But 1 was sent for, sir,” the girl replied, in a 
firm, decided tone—for at the sight of Paul at this 
early hour a fearful dread seized upon her mind, and 
she forgot the power of her uncle in its whelming 
influence. ; 

‘Lady Rosalind,” said Paul, taking no heed cf her 
uncle’s harsh remark, “I come to ask you if——” 

“Silence, sir!” thundered Sir Philip, trembling 
with rage, “‘and leave my house ere I have you 
kicked out ; and you, Rosalind,” he continued, tura- 
ing to his niece, “go back to your room! Back, 
i say!” and as he spoke, he stepped forward and laid 
lis hand roughly upon the fair girl's arm. 

Old Paul Marline forgot that he was in a gentle- 
man’s house—he forgot that his boatswain’s warrant 
gave him no power now; he only knew that a help- 
iess orphan was oppressed, that a cowardly villain 
had laid violent hands upon her, and, with his soul 
all on fire, he sprang quickly forward, and seizing the 
baronet by the arm, he dashed him to the floor. 

“There, you mean, contemptible willain,” uttered 
the old man, ‘that’s for darin’ to put your cowardly 
hands on a poor orphan girl. Now tell me, leddy,” 
he continued, placing his foot heavily upon the breast 
of the fallen man, “was Mr. Maxwell here last 
nig?it ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ An’ what time did he go away?” 

‘At eleven o'clock,” returned Rosalind, and then 
laying her hand trembling upon Paul’s arm, while ail 
thoughts of her uncle were forgotten, she asked : 

“Has any harm come to him? Qh, for heaven's 
sake, tell me.” 

“IT don't know, mylady. He hain’t come back yet; 
but don’t be alarmed—I'll find him yet.” 

Rosalind was upon the point of speaking, when Sir 
Philip, who had almost instantly recovered from the 
effects of the blow he had received in falling, 
shook off the foot of the old man, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Go, lady,” quickly exclaimed Paul, as he sprang 
between Rosalind and her uncle. “Go, and I will 
let you know when I find him.” 

With a faint cry the poor girl cast one look at the 
livid face of her uncle, and then fled from the room. 

“‘ Now, villain, take your death!” cried the baronet, 
as he drew from his pocket a pistol, as soon as the 
door closed belrind his niece. 

But Paul was too quick-sighted for such a move- 
ment, for with a sudden bound he seized the pistol 
that had been drawn against him, aud at the same 
moment drew one from his own bosom. 

As he wrenched Sir Philip's pistol from his grasp, 
the eyes of the two men met. 

Sir Philip Hubert was utterly mad with the fierce 
passion that came hissing from every feature, and 
Paul, too, was stirred to a vengeful wrath, but the 
instant he met that demoniac flash that fired the eyes 
of his enemy, he started back as though a thunderbolt 
had crashed at his feet. 

The old boatswain uttered no exclamation, he made 





no remark. Every shade of wrath had passed from 
his features, and a burning, flashing, sparkling light, 
astounding and wonder-laden, overspread his face. 

“You sball be made to suffer for this, sir,” hissed 
Sir Philip, between his teeth. 

An answer to this trembled upon Paul's lips, but he 
gave it not utterance. He cast.one more look at those 
features, and then opening the pan of Sir Philip's 
pistol he poured out the powder, after which he re- 
turned it. 

Then cocking his own weapon he took his cap and 
strode deliberately from the room, Upon the pave- 
ment he stopped for an instant, and then starting 
swiftly away, he uttered, in a quick, earnest manner : 

“Now—now, Sir Philip Hubert, I've got ye hard 
an’ fast. Oh, Max, if I only had you now, we'd make 
that baronet smart. Ob, the willain !” 

Thus relieved of an idea which his good judgment 
had prevented him from giving to the ears of the 
baronet, I’aul once more sought the river. 

He kept along to where the street came out in which 
he had met the watchman the night previous, and 
there he began to inquire of the boatmen if they had 
seen anything during the last night that looked like 
the impressment of a man from the shore. 

Ile had boarded a dozen lighters in his search, and 
at length, as he stepped upon the deck of a coal-lugger 
and put his question forthe twentieth time, the man 
to whom he spoke hesitated in his reply. 

Taul's eyes sparkled with a new-found hope 
ashe moticed this, and he put the question a second 
time. s? 

“ What time was it?” asked the collier. 

“ It must have been a little afore midnight,” returned 
Paul, 

“‘ Well, there was a kind of rumpus about that time 
aboard of a Gravesend lighter ’at laid just below us 
here, and soon after she hauled out into the stream an’ 
put down the river.” 

“ And d’ye know anything "bout the chaps aboard 
the lighter—what they were?” 

“ Rather hard coves, I should reckon,” replied the 
collier. ‘“ They was either driakin’ or fightin’ all the 
time after they hauled in.” 

“ When did they haul in?” 

“ Let’s see—'twas the day afore yesterday.” 

* And did any one board her ?” 

“T seed only one man, and he com’d just at dark 
last night. He wasa tall black-whiskered chap, with 
a bunch o' hair on his upper lip.” 

“Bunk Walland, by all that’s true!” ejaculated 
Paul, as he heard this description. 

“ Was yces talkin’ about the lighter that laid over 
here jist ?” asked one of the collier’s crew, coming up 
at that moment. 

“ Yes,” was Paul’s quick reply. 

“Well, then, here's a pinkuife I’m jist afther 
pickin’ up from the landin’. P’raps, yer honour, yees 
‘ll know it?” 

Paul took the penknife, and at once recognized it 
as Maxwell's, and then turning to the skipper of the 
collier, he asked : 

“Was there any name on the lighter’s stern ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Was there anything about her looks by which you 
could tell her?” 

“Yes. She had a big letter G on the peak of her 
mains’l, done in black paint.” 

Paul thanked them kindly for the information they 
had given him, and placing half a crown in the hands 
of him who had found the knife, he called for a cab 
and ordered the driver to leave him as quickly as pos- 
sible at the office of the chief of the police. 

(To be continued.) 


“7HYSICAL CULTURE. 


We are accustomed tothink much of the value of 
mind development, and so thoroughly universal is 
the appreciation of it throughout England, that 
scarcely has the child an independent existence, when 
the parent soliloquizes as to how and where he can best 
realize in his offspring his ideal of intellectual culture. 

Accordingly at the early age of four years, after 
having carefully taught the little one to repeat in 
regular rotation his A, B, C’s, the parent places him in 
the school-room, unburdening his soul to the teacher 
as to the indispensable necessity of preper early intel- 
lectual trainiug.* 

Our little friend, whom we will call Charley, and 
whose legs from the knee downward measure ten inches, 
is placed upon a bench twelve or fifteen inches high. 
This beneh is minus a back, else its back is so entirely 
unlike that of the child in form that in no way can he 
receive support from it, save to push the shoulders, 
head and neck unduly forward, of necessity dimi- 
nishing the size of the thoracical cavity, anddecidedly 
lessening the probability, and indeed possibility, of 
the child's breathing iu the poorly ventilated school- 
room 





Here Charley sits, not upon the end of his spine, 
but upon the. lower portion of it, unable to place even 
his toes to the floor, his legs dangling, and by. their 
own weight curving the lumbar portion of his 
spine. 

Never mind, this is but one of tae preliminary steps 
to that “ proper early intellectual training,” and. from 
this time onward the mind of the child is kept in a 
constant state of tension and excitement, gazing at 
“ papa’s imaginary wise man ” futurus esse, while iu 
the backgrouud {stand both teacher and parent urging 
him onward by all possible hopes of reward and fears 
of punishment. 

A few years, and we seo the result. At the early 
age of sixteen we find Charley graduated from his 
academical studies, prepared to commenee his collegiate 
course, but now his consumptive habit attracts the 
attention of thefond parent, and for the first time he 
conceives that passibly he may have pressed his dar- 
ling forward contrary to Nature's teachings and de- 
mauds. 

One year later, Charley, somewhat recruited, enters 
college, but a few weeks of close application plainly 
demonstrate the disorganized condition of his lungs. 
His vitality is soon exhausted, and the burial of the 
darling hopes and expectations of the parent in the 
grave, grith the lamentations thereof, close the 
scene. 

This is no ideal picture, but one of frequent and oft 
repeated occurrence, regarded as a dispensation of an 
ail-wise Providence ; and soit is, but nevertheless, the 
natural, unavoidable result of God's law, unchangeable 
from the earth existence of man. 

Our system of education, although in. many parti- 
culars superior to that of any other country, is defec- 
tive. Every live teacher and thoughtful educator 
feels that this is true. ‘The demands of the nature- of 
the child are not met, and not only is the, regular es- 
tablished system of education with all its resources 
incapable of meeting his demands, but all the availa- 
ble powers of the teacher are early exhausted in the 
fruitless attempt, and the only consolation left her 
is that there “ will bean end to such teaching.” 

She may not have been able to satisfy herself in 
what this lack consists, or how to supply the defi- 
ciency, but sho feels continually the necessity of 
something outside to balance, as it were, to produce 
a harmonious development ofthe entire being ; and 
as slie is unable to supply this, she ponders upon her 
own inefficiency asa teacher, and the dulness, stupi- 
dity and naughtiness of her pupils. 

Discouraged and nervously exhausted, she wel- 
comes Friday night, bot’ because it affords her one 
day of respite from her perplexities, and because one 
more week of her school year has passed. She con- 
tinues thislabour, counting the weeks which must 
elapse before she will be free again, because her phy- 
sical necessities are such that she demands the pittance 
(and it isa mere pittance) which she receives as a 
compensation for her labour—elso her intellectual 
nature demands employmeut, and the conservative, 
iron-heart of society prevents her from launching out 
into business for herself as does her brother, and re- 
minds her that teaching is the only employment 
which willinsure her good society and thorough re- 
spectability. I do not forget the pleasure which 
she receives in watching the unfolding of the child's 
mind, studying the variety of organization before her, 
and the causes of this variety of development of the 
unit mind ; nevertheless this pleasure is dearly bought, 
for unless she is by naturs endowed with an unusual 
inherent strength of constitution, hope, and- elasticity 
of spirit, she is in a few years literally “taught out.” 
She is unfit to continue her labours in the school- 
room, or to meet the demands of womanhood within 
her elsewhere. 

This‘ one fact with regard to teachers, to 
whose moulding influence society is so deeply in- 
debted, is of itself sufficient to show us that our pre- 
sent system of education is incomplete; and couple 
with this the natural and sure effect upon the child, 
which we have seen, this defect is truly inexcusable 
neglect of the best interests of society. 

The fault is not with the teacher; it isin the sys- 
tem itself, which is the legitimate offspring of the 
popular misconception of the mutual relations of 
physical and mental development. 

Neither is this the result of thought, but rather of 
tradition, handed down from preceding ages. We 
have been taught to ignore the body in order to gain 
more perfect control and development. of the inner 
being. 

Indeed for time almost immemorial, this has. been 
a part of our religion. This, however, is not the teach- 
ing of the God of nature, who created mankind. 

The mind must be cultivated and unfolded through 
the body, and therefore the more perfect the physical 
development, the more rapid, normal, and perfect 
may be the intellectual education, and the more 
thoroughly can we accomplish the object of earth-life. 
Educare, to educate, is to unfold—to lead forth, and a 
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system of education is complete only as it unfolds in 
natural order every part of the being of the child. 

From the soft, flabby muscle of the ehild may come 
the stalwart, brawny arm of the blacksmith, or the 
tinely poised and delicately trained hand of the artist 
and yet does education consist of the exclusive deve- 
lopment of the one hand or one arm, or of both hands 
or both arms ? 

Preposterously absurd the idea that even the high- 
est and most ideal perfection of any or all of the 
physical organs of man can satisfy the entire demands 
of education. 

No less absurd is the supposition and generally re- 
ceived opinion that these demands are met and ex- 
hausted by the development of any one or number of 
the organs of the mind to the exclusion of the rest of 
the God-given nature of man. 

The education of the organ of benevolence is the 
development of that organ for a certain purpose. 

The education of the arm is the developement of all 
that goes to make up the arm, bone, sinew, muscle, 
skin, nerve, and blood vessels, each of its own kind, 
and all harmonious as a whole for a certain unmis- 
takeable purpose. 

So the education of a human being is the develop- 
ment in proper proportions of all that goes to make up 
a human being, whether physical, intellectual, social, or 
spiritual, harmonious as a whole. 

As in the development of the arm there must be 
a supply to satisfy the wants of each of its parts, and 
this supply must be furnished through its own natural 
channels and in its own way ; so in the development 
of the human being, there must be a supply to satisfy 
the demands of every part of his nature from carly 
existence, so long as that existence continues. 

And this supply must be meted out to and appro- 
priated by each of the parts in its own God-appointed 
way. A complete system of education satisfies these 
demands. 

The physical part is the first to unfold, hence the 
earliest needs of the infant are of a physical nature, 
and during the first five or six years of his life his 
cravings are almost exclusively for material sup- 
plies. 

Indeed, until he is fifteen years of age, if he isin a 
normal condition, his demands are pre-eminently of a 
physical nature. This is nature's work; we caunot 
effectually combat it. 

Neither is this averse to reason, for so far as wecan 
see, the object of a material existence in a material 
world is solely for the development of the internal 
through tlie external; hence the necessity for a per- 
fectly formed external, through which the mind may 
express itself. 

if this demand for a normal body is properly met, 
there is laid a rocky foundation upon which the grand 
superstructure of intellectual culture may fearlessly 
be raised, against which the tide and storms of 
opposition and rivalry of thought may beat, but to 
furnish a test of its adamantiue strength and Pelion 
endurance, 

Said the distinguished and wise Goethe: “If you 
plant an oak in a china vase, one of two things must 
happen ; either the vase must be broken or the oak 
dwarfed.” England, to-day, is an oak in a china 
vase. Shecan boast of more brain than all other 
nations of the past or present, but her poor, weak 
deformed body cripples her moral strength, and pre- 
vents her from reaching the acmé of intellectual 
greatness. 

Compared with her capabilities, our country is a 
pigmy in thought, while in freedom and practically 
she towers above her sister nations. 

If she would but give to physica] culture the pro- 
minence which naturedemaads for it, and which it 
had among the ancient Greeks and Romans, her effe- 
minacy, yea, the weakness of her women, would cease 
tobe a by-word. 

With her intelligence, her brain-power and her in- 
creasing fearlessness of investigation, she would sur- 
pass all other nations in deep-searching thought, and 
wrest from ancient Greece the crown of glory and 
wisdom. 

Without the sure foundation, which an intelligent 
appreciation of the physical laws of our being, coupled 
with a development and culture ofaH its organs can 
alone give, as well attempt to soar sunward with 
waxen plumage which in its rays so soon will melt. 

We see, then, how indispensable an item is physi- 
eal culture in a complete system of education, and liere 
is the prominent and deplorable deficiency in the es- 
tablished educational system of this country. 

The immediate result of this deficiency, exhibited 
in the schoolroom, is the united sluggishness of brain, 
and uneasiness of body of the child, together with so 
intensé a dislike to all that appertains to the school- 
room, that at times he would rather suffer anything 
than be obliged to go to school. 

A child ‘could not thus feel if in the schoolroom 
thé demands of his nature were met. Upon every 
muscle of the body, both voluntary and involuntary, 





is indelibly written activity. Indeed, the only lan- 
guage of muscle anywhere, either of man or beast, is 
action—contraction and relaxation. 

If it is natural, proper, and necessary that the little 
lamb should gambol and sport iu the glorious sun- 
shine, in accordance with the laws of its being, is it 
not also natural, proper, and necessary that the little 
child should daily bring into use its muscles, subject 
only to the laws in accordance with which God has 
created him? Yes, verily, and this should not be 
accomplished by labour. 

It is well understood by men that the time of 
physical growth for the animal is not the time of 
physical labour. Neither is it for the child. His 
nature does not demand aud cannot endure the care 
and responsibility attending labour thus early, and if 
this is unduly heaped upon him the buoyancy and 
elasticity of his young spirit must give way, and the 
very object of earth-life be thwarted. 

But, says the anxious parent, who has deeply be- 
wailed Lis own lack of education all his life long, 
“My child shall have an education. I am ready to 
sacrifice everything to this end. ‘As the twigis bent 
the tree is inclined.’ I want a habit and love for 
stady cultivated early in childhood.” Very good; 
but, my dear sir, how is. this habit to be formed, aid 
how will you cultivate a love for study in your child ? 
By requiring him to sit quietly three or-six hours 
upon the school-bench, in vain attempting to con 
words which to bim have no significaticn. 

You place upon him a burden which you yourself 

with all your determination of purpose and noble, 
manly strength are scarcely able to bear. By this 
very course you will thwart your own purpose. ‘T'lio 
pursuit of knowledge will soon be repulsive to him, 
and he will be incapable of thought upon any sub- 
ject. 
, It is God who has created him and given him as 
an habitation this physical body. It remains for you 
to hold his spirit here, by giving him the proper 
means for physical development, and the more aspir- 
ing his disposition, the larger and more active his 
brain, the more necessary this physical culture. 

Said an able educator—“ Intellect in 1 weak body 
is like gold in a spent swimmer’s pocket; the richer 
he would be under other circumstances, by so much 
the greater his danger now.” 

If you have given him his natural birthright in- 
heritance, to wit, mens sana in corpore sano, he eught 
not to and cannot remain quiet, but he can remain in 
the schoolroom two or three hours daily with profit, 
if occasionally relieved by a few minutes of vigorous 
physical exercise. 

lf the schoolroom is well ventilated and his dress is 
what it should be, loose in every part, while his de- 
mand for physical activity is thus met, his brain is 
fed by pure, vigorous blood; hence his mental activity 
is proportionately increased, and if this exercise is 
adapted to music, and taken in company with his 
teacher and fellow students, his social nature is also 
satisfied. 

By this natural education, every day and every 
hour adds to his real substantial stock of vitality and 
mental power, which will tell upon society in after 

years. 

, While he has formed habits of thorough systematic 
mental effort, he has cultivated a love for knowledge 
and thought, which time cannot eradicate, together 
with a body capable of sustaining that mental effort. 

He can then cope with opposition, and strong, deep, 
moving thought, unharmed, and can at least preseut 
his “body a living sacrifice” whole, or, as the scrip- 
tural expression, “ holy, acceptable to the Lord.” 

It is relatedof Daniel Webster, the American states- 
man, that when in college; he was unexpectedly 
called upon to prepare for an examination. 

He went to his room, and soon after a great noise 
was heard coming from his cliamber. 

His preceptor, well nigh indiguant, remonstrated 
with him as to the “impropriety of such noises, and 
thus wasting his time when his examination was so 
near at hand.” 

He replied, ‘‘ If I prepare for an examination I must 
prepare in my own way. I know the subject matter 
upon which I have to be examined, and must. have 
my system in the proper condition, that my mind 
may work through my physical brain.” 

He continued this preparation, and the following 
day at examination acquitted himself more than 
honourably. 

Daniel Webster had not only a large and well- 
balanced mind, but he had physical strength, by which 
his mental power was rendered efficient, by developing 
and husbanding this strength. 

There is many a Danicl Webster in embryo, who 
must remain so, for want of physical power, developed 
and husbanded, to bring forth and make available his 
mental reserve forces. 

Hitherto we have used only the masculine pronoun, 
but all that can be said of the necessity for and benefit 
of physical culture for the child-man or for man, can 





be said with tenfold more appropriateness and force of 
the girl and woman. 

No woman is prepared to meet the demands of 
womanhood either as a woman, a teacher or a mother, 
tnt a naturally formed and healthily developed 

ody. 

This she cannot havo without early and continued 
physical training. The language of her muscles and 
the economy of her nature is the same as that of her 
brother's, and must be expressed in the self-same way. 
If he needs to breathe to have pure blood, she does: 
if it is necessary that he should use his arms and his 
limbs to secure healthy circulation of blood, it is no 
less necessary for her to gain the same result. 

I am aware that many, both men and women, will 
find in themselves a prejudice to this, but I know of 
no way in which infidelity—unbelief in the wisdom 
and truth of God—can be so potently expressed as by 
conceding that it is unwomanly and ignoble to prove 
the noblest possibilities of all the muscles and all the 
powers that go to make up the human being in « 
natural, God-appointed way, and to the end for which 
they were created, as indicated by the powers and 
orgaus themselves. 

The more thoroughly this is done for the physical 
nature of man or woman, the more systematically and 
potently will it be done for the intellectual and spirit- 
ual nature. 

Startling to the thoughtful observer is the present 
physical condition of the women of England, and 
their ignorance of physiology and the laws of their 
own being. 

A few days since I chanced to have an half hour's 
conversation with the principal of a loug-established 
fashionable boarding-school. The scliool numbered 
about two hundred intelligent and beautiful young 
girls, nearly all of whom were many miles from their 
homes. 

Nature had been almost lavish in her provision of 
pure bracing atmosphere taere, and it seemed a fitting 
abode for the goddess Hygeia. These young girls 
were just budding into womantood, their countenances 
brilliant with the beautiful aspirations and expecta 
tions of trusting girlhood. And yet, as they passed 
before me, I was pained almost to tears to see the 
bright red spot upon the pale cheek, and the wasp- 
waist, about which cords were tightly drawn, and from 
which hung the long heavy skirts. 

Icould not refrain from weaving into our con- 
versation thoughts upon their education and fit- 
ness for the picasant cares of life, so soon to be 
theirs. 

I spoke of their need of physical training, and the 
increasing ease and rapidity in mental tasks which 
this would give them, asI had seen beautifully de- 
meustrated in Dio Lewis’s Young Ladies’ School. I 
spoke of their inevitable invalid life without it, and 
made mention of physiology, not dreaming that I was 
introducing a new subject, when gathering his long 
priestly robe more tightly about him he exclaimed, 
““We don't teach physiology here ; we leave that for 
the mothers to do.” Leave that for the mothers to do ! 
thought I. Public and private schools are the children 
of society. 

If the status of this school is indicative of its 
patrons, as of course it must be, what teaching will 
those mothers give ? 

Poor girls! they will at least learn by and by that 
they have set at naught God's laws imprinted upon 
their own orgauisin, not second in sacredness to those 
recorded in Holy Writ. 

So long as this is the education that young women 
receive, fruitless will be the employment of womau’'s 
pen to prove her mental equal to that of her brother's. 
Ilo breathes ; ego he thinks. 

Physical exercise and physiological knowledge are 
necessary for the man or woman, the boy or girl, who 
would enjoy life, and by an active and efficient brain 
wield a power in society. By it much of the child's 
disposition and genius, the talent and nervous force 
of the adult might be husbanded. 

This development can be gained ina variety of 
ways—by skating, dancing, fencing, sparring, swim- 
ming, walking, calisthenics, horseback-riding, &c., but 
the exercise should be taken regularly and with sys- 
tem, both for its reflex influence upon the mental 
habits and character of the individual, and for physio- 
logical reasons. 

At present it is but just to say we have no system 
of exercises which are so thoroughly adapted to meet 
the needs of the social, the esthetic, the intellectual 
and physical natures of the stalwart man, equally with 
those of the fecble, delicate woman by his side, or 
the child at his feet; as the light musical gymnastics. 
From the impetus which his efforts have given the 
united physical and intellectual development of this 
age, must come broader views and a more complete 
system of education, with which his name and those of 
other zealous educators must be handed downto future 
geuerations. 

But still we hear the difficulties enumerated and the , 
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opposition to encroachments upon the good oid cus- 
toms of our fathers. 

Theso mountains of difficulties we appreciate, brit 
they are the legitimate offspring of the society of tc- 
day, and will speedily become as mole-hills by thought, 
diffusion of knowledge, and practical demonstration of 
these principles. C. 8 B. M. D. 

THE COMMON HOUSELEEK. 

T srpposr it would be a rather difficult task to find 
@ plant of its kind to surpass in beauty the common 
houseleek of the cottage walls. It is one of those few 
fortunate plants that cannot be kicked out of cultiva- 
tion, for it isthe favourite of the poor, and so its life is 
never at the hazard of fashion, and its beauty is never 
pat to any test of comparison, for usually its owner 
rejoices in his possession without perplexing his mind 
with critical considerations. 

I confess that when I spend an hour in taking stock 
of the plants on my Roman wall, I always get be- 
witched with the great patches of houseleek that 
spread, spread, spread about on the summit, and cling 
fast to shelves and chinks where there is no particle of 
soil, as if quietly proceeding to usurp possession of 
the whole as genius of the ruin which time has not 
made, 

And it would be no mean feature in a garden, a 
good ruin completely covered with the thrifty growth 
of Semperrivum tectorum, with its imbricated crowns 
that look so fat and “ life-long,” so bronzy and hard, 
so quietly persistent, so like the rock itself, immove- 
able and unchangeable, the best emblem of eternity 
we can find among plants afterthe palm tree, which by 
classic prescription holds this high place exclusively. 

It has been my custom now for many years past to 
direct the attention of amateur cultivators to families 
and groups of plants that—as I view the case—are 
entitled to much more attention and admiration than 
they receive, because, in the first place, they are beau- 
tiful and interesting, and calculated to stimulate inquiry 
and thought; and, in the second place, because to cul- 
tivate them well does not demand much sacrifice or 
entail any great expense. 

Everyone to his taste, of course; but for myself, a 
seore of really interesting plants would any day give me 
more delight than a furlong of fine colours, except in 
some very peculiar cases and circumstances. 

It may be good for trade when amateurs order in 
bedding plants by the thousand, and pay their tens 
and twenties, as many of them do, for a blaze of 
colour; but it is better, doubtless, for the spread of 
knowledge and the improvement of taste, and the fur- 
nishing of the individual mind, when individual 
plants are prized, grown well, watched in all their 
phases, and their botanical and morphelogical rela- 
tionship made matters of study. 

Then it is that botany and horticulture come into 
the service of the muses, furnish materials fur the ad- 
vancement of art, and give arosy hue to the quieter 
aspects of human life, for well-chosen hobbies are 
among the best of secular agencies for increasing the 
eum of liuman happiness. .- Ee 


THIRSTANE. 
——___—@——___—_- 
CHAPTER IV. 


TrmstANE hurried down the stairs and was half 
way through the hall when he was stopped by hear- 
ing his name pronounced ina quick, frightened whisper. 

“Leonard! Leonard! ” 

The library door was ajar, and a young girl stood 
iooking earnestly at him.; when he paused, she has- 
tened into tle hall. 

“You are not going, she exclaimed, “not in this 
way, Leonard?” 

He clasped the little hand she laid pleadingly upon 
his sleeve, but still tried to pass, as he said : 

‘“T am in a great hurry, Alice; I cannot stop now.” 

“And it is more than a fortnight since you have 
been in the house.” 

“TI have been out of town,” he replied, impatiently ; 
“T have had no time.” 

“You have been quarrelling with my uncle,” con- 
tinued she; ‘‘ what has happened ? ” 

“The same old story! He treats me as if I were a 
child, and I have flatly told him that I will endure it 
no longer.” 

“You are so passionate, so hasty! Oh, Leonard, 
you ought not to talk to him in the way you do; he 
is so kind and good, and so fond of you.” 

“T have just had a touching evidence of his affec- 
tion,” replied Thirstane, bitterly; ‘“ le refused to give 
mé money that is my own.” 

“You have spent so much—I know he is angry 
about it. Don’t do so any more, Leonard—please 
don’t. I suppose you lend it to your friends, Sut you 
ought not, indeed.” 


“Now don’t you begin to lecture,” he said, smiling 








through his anger; “it is quite enough to hear my 
guardian.” 

“I don’t mean to, but it troubles me so to hear you 
two quarrel.” 

“ Never mind; it will all come right in the end. 
Mr. Sherwin must learn that [am no longer a child.” 

“Oh, Leonard, you know he does not consider you 
one! He is so proud of your talents; if you were his 
own son he could not love you more.” 

“ Affection isa good enough thing, but when it is 
only a fine name for downright tyranny, I do not 
value it greatly.” 

“My unele is pot tyrannical, Leonard; when you 
are cool you do not think so.” 

“Cool! Iam cool now; my mind is made up, that 
is all.” 

‘To what, Leonard—what are you going to do?” 

“ Nothing at all; but I do not mean to be treated as 
if I were « baby or a girl.” 

“ He only asks you to spend more time at your pro- 
fessional studies, and go cut less with those wild young 
men.” 

“So he makes you his confidant in regard to my 
shortcomings,” interrupted Thirstane, angrily. 

“You know him too well to believe so; but I can 
see that he is troubled and anxious.” 

“He might spare himself the pains; surely, Iam 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

“But you owe him a little kindly feeling at least, 
for all the affection and care he has shown you durimg 
your life.” 

“And I am willing to give it; but I will not be 
directed, and governed, and lectured any longer.” 

“ You are so changed, Leonard; when I came home 
you did not think and talk like this.” 

The mournful reproach in her tone, and the pain in 
her girlish eyes, sent a pang to the young man’s 
heart. But the wrong be was doing himself and her 
only made him more cruel toeach. Ie was an im- 
pulsive, passionate creature—in many respects little 
more than a boy still—and every new face charmed 
his fancy into a fever, which he was wont to consider 
love. 

When Alice ~‘~rned from school, a few months 
before, he be racted by the change which 
the years had wrougiit in her, aud for a time he had 
visited frequently at his guardian’s house, and shown 
her the thousand attentions that bis position in the 
family enabled him to do without comment. 

She had treated him with the frank confidence she 
would have given to a relative, an1 if deeper feelings 
nestled at her bLeart, she was still unaware of their 
existence. 

Since that time, Leonard had been once more 
thrown into the society of the vicious aud dissipated, 
and had afforded himself little opportunity to reflect 
what his own feelings were, although at brief seasons, 
when removed from those evil influences, he would 
think the old dream had come back, and that to win 
Alice’s love would make the realization of his. early 
hopes. 

Then some new passion gust would sweep it aside 
and drift him farther from the shore where happiness 
and an honourable future awaited him, towards the 
troubled ocean, into whichso many of his companions 
had swept beyond the reach of liuman aid, 

“What has altered yon, Leonard?” questioned 
Alice, breaking the silence that had crept on them, 
and during which each had been busy with thoughts 
so unlike. 

“It is only your fancy,” he replied, a little liesita- 
tingiy. 

“No, itis not. Youare hardly ever at home, and 
I miss you very much.” 

- “ Mr. Sherwin does not make his house so pleasant 
that one cares to visit it freqvently.” 

“Do not say those dreadful things; if you knew 
how they pain me, 1 am sure you would not do it.’ 

“Well, well, I will be better iu future; I do not 
want you troubled for me.” 

“ Then come back,” she said, urgently. 

“Not now ; I will not.” 

“Only wait here a few moments, and let me speak 
to my uncle; you annoy him by your. determination, 
and si 

“‘Obstinacy, you mean!” 

“No, no; but men cannot talk like women; just 
let me go.” 

“ Not a step, Alice.” 

* Only this once —— 

“J will not, I tell yon! Do noteurge me, it will do 
no good. I donot mean to be harsh with you, but I 
will permit no farther plea to be made to Mr. Sher- 
win.” 

“At least, at least 

“What?” he asked, noticing her lesitatien, 

“Let me do one thing,” she whispered, while the 
colou> shot inte her face. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T havea hundred pounds that he gaverme; if you 
would let me lend it to you ? 


” 


” 





i “ You are fairly insulting,” he said, shaking off her 
and. 
It is only to berrow it—doa’s, be 


“Oh, no, no! 
angry with me.” 

“There, there, Iam not! But girls know noibing 
cf money matters —good night! ” 

“You can’t go, yeu, won't go,” she pleaded, 

“TI must! I will see you or write to. you very 
soon.” 

He pressed her hand in a careless farewell, and 
hastened out of the house before she could, speak 
agaim. 

Alice Freeman sat down upon, the .stairs gazing 
vacantly through the darkened hall, while the great 
ove rolled down her cheeks and {ell upon her clasped 

ands. 

There she sat and wept silently, starting at cach 
sound with a wild hope that he might have. returned, 
cheating herself for an instant with a fancy which 
she knew was ouly an echo of her wishes, then \reep- 
ing more bitterly as its delusiveness came. back. upon 
her like an icy wind. 

As I said, her heart had not yet given her any 
warning of the dream that slumbered in, its depths, 
and the grief she felt was such as might have dis- 
turbed her had he been a favourite brother, whose 
passionate temper and bad associations were estranging 
him from those who only sought his welfare in their 
counsels, 

Soon a lady came through the upper hall and looked 
down at her by the dim light. 

“ Alice!” she called, in a low tone; “Alice!” 

The girl rose at the summons and went up stairs. 

“Leonard has gone away angry with my uncle, 
Miss Staunton,” she said; “and it breaks my heart.” 

_ ‘The lady drew her hurriedly into her room, say- 
ing— 

“You should not have gone down stairs in that 
way ; it really is not proper.” 

“Please don’t lecture me, Stanny, I feel badly 
enough now,” 

‘*Il am sorry, very sorry, but Mr. Thirstane is no 
relative of yours.” 

“But he is my uncle’s ward—he seems a relation.” 

Miss Stanaton looked a little doubtful of the pro- 
priety of even a seeming like that, but she did not see 
fit to pursue the subject. 

“You must go to bed at once,” she said, “ you, will 
be ill to-morrow. Shall I ring for your maid?” 

“No; I would rather undress myself.” 

“ Let me help you.” 

“No, indeed; you goto bed, or it will be you who 
will have one of your nervons headaches to-mor- 
row,” 

But Miss Staunton would. not leave; her. until she 
had seen her head upon the pillow, and Alice's only 
resource was to cry herseli:te sleep as fast as, possible, 


CHAPTER V. 


Leonarp Triestane left Mr. Sherwin’s house fulk 
of angry, defiant feclings, and determined at any sacri- 
fice to procure the money he desired. 

These past months had been dark ones in Leonard’s 
life, and now. it seemed almost doubtful whether he 
would redeem his errors or sink rapidly into degrada- 
tion and shame. 

Mr. Sherwin's influence appeared to, have lost its 
weiyht, and Alice understood too little the dangerous 
position in which he had placed himself te attempt 
more than timid expostulation, I 

Leonard 'I'hirstane belonged to a type of young men 
which appeared to me oftencr found in this. country 
than any other. 

He possessed great natural talents, much, energy and 
decision of character, yet neither of these latter-quali- 
ties seemed to have yet fully developed themselves in 
his mind, 

Ife was passionate and headstrong, impatient of 
restraint, and feeling that he had a fortune. upon which 
he could depend, allowed his energies to lie dormant, 
or rather from not being properly directed, they ex- 
hausted themselves on petty aims, and the eonstant 
craving for excitement, which would have been quieted. 
in avy intellectual pursuit, led him, into the dissipated 
habits that during the past years had oeceasioned hig 
guardian so much uneasiness. 

At any moment, if an influence strong enough, arose, 
he might tufn from his wrong course, and. taking up 
life as every man in this country should employ it, 
make for himself an honourable career, and in a short: 
time pass so far beyond his youthful follies that;they 
would possess no power to attract him. 

‘Ten years previous the boy and: his. fortune had 
been placed under Mr. Sherwin’s control by his dying 
mother, 

The terms of his father’s will, were such that he 
could not gain entire possession of his property: uatil 
his twenty-filth birthday, and. two years must. elapse 
before that period would arrive, ‘ : 
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At present, it appeared possible to do little more 
than allow events to taketheir course, and trust to the 
force of his character preventing the downward steps 
which his guardian so dreaded. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Leonard and Alice 
had been in a measure brought up together, forthough 
étrong attachments arethus many times formed, a love 
which takes growth so gradually in a man’s heart 
appears little to his imagination, and a nature like 
Thirstane’s would have been more easily controlled by 
some strong influence upon bis fancy than in any 
other manner. 

The next day Mr. Sherwin called at the hotel 
where the young man had seen fit to take rooms on 
bis return from Europe, but he was not to be found. 

The servant of whom he inquired could not say 
whetber he had left town, but. was inclined to think 
he had—probably theclerk would know more about it. 

So down to the clerk.went Mr. Sherwin, disturbe 
and annoyed, to pursue his inquiries. Leonard iad! 
indeed gone—léft a few hours since, as thedlerk-un- 
derstood for some fishing lake. ‘ 

“ Did he say how ioe: he should bevabseut ?” Mry: 
Sherwin su ba ia alass ; 

“ Several weeks, perh nei not ap 
at all positive about the Ie length, stay. — 
were @ merny sir,” and tite book-keoper Suse 
several of ‘the wi vof Thirstane’s ac- 
quaintance who had ‘him, sighing as he. 
detailed all he knew ‘of iplans, possibly with 
little envy at the ° of ‘their lives when 
compared with the incessatit drudgery of his own, 

Mr. Sherwin returned home greatly disappointed, 
and ‘met him in ‘the hall, quite’as much dis- 
durbed as himself. 

© Leonurd lasgone out of town,” she said. 
en Wt, ny Wear; I have just come from his 
otel.” = 

“T received ‘aindte from him a little while ago,” 
continued Alice she lias started on @ fishing excur- 
sion, and may be absent more than-a fortnigit.” 

“We must wait,” Mr. Sherwin said, encouragingly ; 
“after atime I trust Leonard will grow weary of his 
own idleness, and seck occupation, if only by way of 
change.” 

“If I had known he thought of leaving town I 
would have persuaded him to go with Miss Staunton 
and me,” Alice said thoughtfully. 

MrvSherwin glanced keenly at ber, but there was 
no cousciousness in her innocent faco—he saw that, 
whatever ber feelings might ‘be, slo had as yet given 
them'no name and was unaware of their strength. 

The pang which had shot across his ‘heart died into 
®& sweet tenderiiess for the young girl; he patted her 
hand gently, saying: 

“ That is right, we must do the best we can by our 
ewild boy.” 

‘But you cannot think he does anything really 
wrong ?” Alice asked, with anxiety. 

“Young men are somewhat given to folly,” he re- 
plied, evasivelv. 

Whatever the future might teael her, he could 
aot bear to trouble her innovence with a shadow of 
the truth as yet. There were ouly ‘the follies 6f a’ 
very young man to relate; if they increased, there 
would be time to remove Alice from any risk to her 
own lappiness before she became conscious that it was 
vitally concerned. 

‘We anust show our boy a little forbearance,” Mr. 
Sherwin’ said, cheerfully; “that is‘all that will be 
mecessary, I think.” 

Sohe'cheated Ler out of her care, and in a few mo- 
ments she was talking gaily of other things. 

“How is Miss Staunton this morning ?” he asked. 

“Very well; she grows more pleasant'every day. 
i thiuk she ‘is just beginning to feel that she is free 
from her tiresome and never-ending school duties.” 

“ Perbaps she finds taking eare of you occupation 
enough for oné poor woman ?” 

“You bad uncle! Of course I teaze her. 
sure it is'the best thing for her in'the world.” 

“T think such teazing as yours would not harm any- 
one very much,” he replied, smiling pleasantly down 
upon ‘her. 

” “You do not give me an opportunity to worry you,” 

“Why do you work so hard, 


I am 


“T must attend to my business,” he said. 

“Yes ; but why do you have so mtoh?” 

“] like to be occupied,” he answered, smiling still, 
though the melancholy that often dimmed his eyes 
crept over ‘them like a shadow. 

“But you never give yourself any rest at all,” 
pleaded Alice. 

“Rests mot good for me, little one. I have been 
idle years rai ” 

“When, sir? 

“Pdo not consider that idleness,” she replied; “I 
‘was a litfle girl, to be sure, but ‘I recollect you were 
always occupied.” 

“] had my official duties, of course.” 





“ And they certainly were numerous. I can remem- 
ber, after I was old enough to remember at all, that 
Mrs. Mason fretted because you were working your- 
self to death.” 

“Poor old Mason,” he saifj*kindly; “she was 
always troubled if I did not sit. still and allow her to 
wait on me.” 

“ And now she is as bad with me. I do not know 
how we should get on at all without her.” 

“She tellseme that pretty ‘little head of yours 
manages:astonishingly well already.” 

“Ob, Whatever Ido, Mason thinks well done.” 

“Tfithe rest of the world were as blind to our 
faults,” he returned; “youand I would learn to think 

ourselves very perfect. vl 

“ As if you had any faults,” Alice said. 

‘*T have quite enough, little one.” 

“There,eomes Mrs. Mason from the dining-room, 
we will sé’ what she says'to such remarks,” and Alice 
called to the old housekeeper; ‘‘ Mason, Mason, come 
ed you nice dame.” 

ithe old lady walked'towards them, erect and nimble 
in Spite of her years, her wrinkled face all in a glow 
at the’bare sound of *her young mistress’s voice. 

‘What is it, MissAlice?” she asked, ‘curtseying re- 
jj epectinlly to Mr. Sherwin; “what is my young lady 
pleased to want?” ; 

> “My uncle ds apcusing himself of having faults,” 
‘Alice said; “he has none, lias he, Masou ? 

“ Leastways I never could discover them,” Mason 
said, curtseying again; “Master John has always 
been only toe good to me and mine.” 

“There, uncle!” Alice exclaimed, triumphantly. 

“ It seems, then, that I stand convicted of being too 
perfect,” Mr. Sherwin said. 

The old servant wention up the stairs, smiling with 
pleasure at having been kindly addressed by the two 
persons she loved so much better than anything in the 
world. 

“ Any faults,” she muttered to herself as she walked 
through the upper hall, peering into the corners and 
opening bed-chamber doors, to be certain that the 
maids had left everything in proper order; “any 
faults? I should think not, indeed! Well, well, 
Master John has had his own trials, but no angel 
ever bore ‘em more patiently. It'll all come right in 
the end—the Lord knows; yes, He knows, and that’s 
the best of it.” 

Mr. Sherwin and Alice stood in the hall for some 
time after Mason had gone, for the girl clung about 
him and would net let him go, talking of a thousand 
pleasant trifles that interested him from his affection 
for her. 

“T must go now,” he said at last; “I have an ap- 
pointment at four o'clock, and I must write several 
letters first.” 

“T wish people did not learn to write,” Alice said, 
with a pretty petulance, “then we should be spared a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“Miss Staunton would be shocked if she heard 

ou.” 
A “Would she not?” said Alice, langhing heartily ; 
“T shall go directly up stairs and tell ner that I said 
so to you. Govod-by, naughty uncle; be sure and 
come home to dinner 

She kissed him and bounded up the stairs, so light 
of step and heart that the worn man sighed iuvoluo- 
tarily as he watched her. 

When she had disappeared frown sight and the 
sound of ihe gay melody she was humming had died, 
be turned, walked slowly into the library, and 
seated himself iu his easy-chair by tie writing: table. 
But it was a long time befure he took up kis pen; 
there he sat leaning his head upon his hand, the lines 
about his face deepened, and his eyes full of the 
meruory of an old pain. 

An old, old pain which had struggled at his heart 
for half a life, born from suffering that would have 
shipwrecked the whole future of many a man, but 
which possessed no power to turn him from the 
honest determination that was one of its chief charac- 
teristics. 

He might have left hope, youth, and the love of 
existence behind in the tempest—the storm was mad 
é6nough to have flung mauy a soul upon the cold rocks 
to perish ; but John Sherwin waited till the violeuce 
of the thundergust had swept by; then he girded up 
his loins anew, gathered the broken fragments of his 
life and forced himself into couteut with the meagre 
crumbs of comfort left. 

He had not shut liimselfup with his grief, permitting 
it to grow from a restless companion into a grim 
skeleton that ruled by its strength. 

He had gone out into the world, lived among kis 
fellow men, making himself useful and the instrument 
of happiness to many who, without having endured a 
tithe of his suffering, were ready to sink down and die 
till-his kindness raised them up. 

He had improved the fortane left him by his father, 
although he had by uo means given himself to the 
sordid business of “ money getting.” 





He was a lawyer by profession—one of thie first in 
the country; he had held numerous offices of high 
honour and trust, both at foreign courts and in our 
own Legislature, and his name, widely known, was 
respected wherever heard. 

The world knew little of the inner life of the man; 
it saw him smiling, affablo, and was satisfied. But the 
good that he did, the numberless kind acts, were un- 
noted save by the angels in heaven, who do not for- 
get the secret works of ove like him. 

I cannot unfold the character of this man as I 
should wish ; I cannot detail step by step the deter- 
mination ‘with which he had roused himeelf from 
despair, aud struggled up to the position that he now 
occupied. 

Gentle and tender-hearted asa woman, with the 
enthusiasm of a poet and the practical sense of « man 
of the world; honourable in the sfrictest and highest 
meaning of the term; accomplished, refined, and, 
better, a good man; making no show, perhaps no 
avowal, of his religion, but letting Lis influcuce be 
seen in every act of his ‘life. 

By nature passionate \and fiery-hearted, but with 
every feeling chastened an@ stbducd. From tlie 
very struggle necessary to teach him self-control, he 
had become more noble and lofty'than a man who has 
no strong passions to contend against, aud who goes 
through the world in passive rectitude, because be 
bad no impulses that, ungoverned, might have led 
him astray, but that which, once subdued, aro 
the basis on which a stropg and heroic character ig 
built. 


CHAPTER VL 

Aticr kept heripromise of shocking Miss Staunton 
by repeating her saucy speech to her uncle, but in the 
end the old maid had to laugh, as she usually did 
when her gay-spirited young charge chose to make 
her. 

“Tam going to write to Leonard now,” Alice said, 
when she had teased Miss Staunton to her satisfac- 
tion, setting her embroidery all wrong, and tormenting 
Pug, the dog, unti! he, more excitable 
tress, waxed indignant, his teeth with a 
vicious suarl that would not be quieted nutil Alice 
administered several bits of cake by way ofa peace- 
offering. 

“Mr. Thirstane has left town, I think you said ?” 

“ Yes ; he deserves some terrible punishment for 
his wilfulness, I shall scold him well in my letter, 
you may be certain.” 

Miss Staunton smiled a little incredulously at the 
severity of Alice's lecture, but the girl pouted her 
lips uu itil her mouth was like a h alf-open rosebud, and 
looked as determined as her sunn y face would 
permit, 

“You need not langh, Stanny, or I shall scold you ; 
Ithink I could do it quite in Madame’s style—soe 
here.” 

She sprang on an ottoman, and extending her hand 
in a theatrical way, contivaed— 

“Tt is von surprise to me, misses, dat is to say, 
young lddies, dat I am obliged to lecture you with 
so much frequentness upon de frivolity of your con- 
duct. Many of you have boen pu!pits—pupeels, I 
would say—in dis institution for several years, and 
when my dear hoosband was alive and we had our 
great schole iu Paris—the greatest scliole of de tine— 
a young lady who neglected hor advantages as many 
of de pupcels here do, would have been de sham of 
her class.” 

Miss Staunton laughed in spite of herself, and Pug 
growled his satisfaction at this mimicry of the French 
woman. 

*“ Wouldn't you think it was poor old Danton her- 
self,” asked Alice, descending frow her pedestal. 

“But, my dear,” exp stulated Miss Staunton, “ you 
should not indulge yourself in this talent for mimick- 
ing others; it will grow upon you aud be the means 


than his mis- 


showing 


“Now, Stanny,” interrupted Alice; “if you won't 
lecture, I will promise to be good for an hour at least.” 

“ Your intentions may bo tho best in the world, but 
I doubt your capability of fulfilling them.” 

“You atrocious woman; but [ sliall bear your 
slanders in silence.” 

“That would be impossible; you could not keep 
your tongue still if you tried.” 

Alice commenced a bodily assault upon the poor 
governess, and it was only "Pug’s interposition that 
procured her release; even then, not without much 
loss of breath and propriety. 

“TI shall go to my own room and work,” she 
said, trying to look grave, “unless you are more 
quiet.” 

“You may, if you like, but I shall go with you. 
Pus has torn my apron—ung grateful dog, aftermy sar- 
feiting you with dainties aud giving you the gout 
with sugar plums! 

Pug howled bis remorse, and Alice was glad te 




















console him with caresses, while Miss Staunton scolded | 


them both, although in the mild way in which she 
was wont te offer her lectures. 

Alice Freeman's life had been a pleasant one, 
although she had never known a parent’s care. Her 
father and mother had died during her infancy, and 
under the charge of Mrs. Mason she had accompanied 
her uncle to the Continent, and had since then been 
treated and reared with the affection he might have 
bestowed upon his own child. 

After their return to England, which did not occur 
until Alice was ten years of age, she had been placed 
in a boarding-school, and there the first years of her 
girlhood were spent. 

A few montlis after her seventeeth birthday she had 
left school, anda favourite teacher accompanied her 
Lome as a friend and companion. 

Alice had been carefully guarded ; her life had been 
all sunshine, aud the short season she had passed in 
society had in no way changed the engaging simplicity 
of her habits and mind. 

She had the same gentle manners which charac- 
terized Mr. Sherwin, altiough since she began to 
niingle with the world she had received adulation 
enough to have spoiled any one less free from selfish- 
ness and egotism. 

Not that she was perfect—Hcaven defend that I 
should ever be forced to live with perfect people 

r chronicle their good deeds—but she had admirable 
qualities enough to balance her faults, intellect and 
energy sufficient fo raise her far above the level of 
young females in general. 

Fortunately for her, she had escaped many of the 
airs and graces which too frequently accompany girs 
home from school or the Continent. 

Her manners were always quiet, there was never 
too much of her in any sense of the term, nor did 
she act upon the delightful “Beauty before Age” 
maxim, which scems the rule of so many of my youth- 
ful countrywomen. 

‘Now I must go to my letter,” Alice said, when 
Pug was once more quiet and order restored. 

* You have my full permission, my dear.” 

“I am grateful, Emmy! You ‘dear’ me like the 
girls when they are going to say something par- 

sularly spiteful and ill-natured. By the way, how 
ugly that blue is in your embroidery, dear.” 

‘Sheer envy on your part, Miss Alice; you never 
could learn to work as well.” 

“The vanity of that creature! Stanny, I charge 
you against allowing that vice to bud, grow and flour- 
ish, in your nature.” 

Yes; Iamso young it may have a bad effect.” 
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[ALICE'S GENTLE LECTURE. } 


“You have interrupted me, Miss Staunton; I was 
about making a fine speech, now you will lose the 
benefit of it, and Pug may retire unenlightened to his 
basket, for lam going to my letter.” 

That time Alice went resolutely away to her task, 
and sent Thirstane a letter so delightful, that when 
he read it, he wondered at his own folly in forsaking 
the society of a girl who had more charming ways 
than would have sufficed for twenty agreeable 
women. 

While Alice was writing her happy letter, Mr. 
Sherwin still sat in his library, as he bad done an 
hour before. 

Letters and business were alike forgotten, and in 
the dreary meditation which forced itself upon him, 
every thought of the present was thrust aside like 
cheerful guests dispersed by the sudden entrance of a 
funeral. 

A low tap at the door aroused him, and as he looked 
up Mrs. Mason entered the room. 

‘“Excuse me, Master John,” she said, calling him, 
as she often did, by the familiar name she had em- 
ployed during his youthful days. “Do I interrupt 
you, sir?” 

“Not in the least,” he replied, forcing himself at 
once back to the placid manner which few ever saw 
disturbed. ‘Come in, Mason—what did you want?” 

The old lady closed the door carefully behind her, 
but instead of approaching the table she began to 
arrange the ornaments om the mantel, which were 
already in order, and to brush imaginary specks of 
dust from the table with her apron, although early 
that morning she had put the room to rights herself, 
for she never permitted any hands but her own to 
touch anything belonging to her master. 

“ You had something to say, Mason ?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please. You said I was always 
to tell you when I had news from my sister-in-law,” 
she replied, never looking towards him, but still care- 
fully removing the imaginary specks and shaking her 
apron violently afterwards. 

“ And have you heard from Mrs, Adams?” 

“Yes, sir; the letter came a little while ago.” 

‘Well, Mason ?” but he did not glance towards the 
old servant who so carefully avoided his gaze. 

“ Things haven’t gone so well at the farm as usual 
—the other place, I mean, sir.” 

“ What is the matter, Mason?” 

The tone was quite enough, but his hands twisted 
themselves about his heavy watch chain, until the links 
left deep red marks along their palms, 

““ She has been ill, sir.” 
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“Yes, sir; Miss Margaret. Quite ill fora while 

Mrs. Adams says, but she is much better now.” 
“* You are sure she is better ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; she goes out into the garden and sees 
to her houseagain, I came in to tell you because you 
bade me never forget.” 

“ That is right, Mason; I am much obliged. There 
was nothing else?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

They were both silent now, but the faithful old 
womau had ceased her dusting, and was watehing her 
master with an anxious, tender look. She saw tle 
pain in his face—the old, long-hidden pain—and every 
good impulse in her nature was aroused at the sight 
of his suffering. 

She stole softly behind his chair and leaned over him 
with a whisper that was like a sob: 

“ It's hard, Master John, very hard, but God will 
set it all right at last.” 

Pr I have not complained, have I?” he asked, with an 
effort. 

“No, no; but can’t I feel? Oh, master, it has 
"most broke my poor heart! I know I ought not to 
speak, but I nursed you when you was a little boy!” 

“Good Mason, good Mason !”..he said, taking her 
hard wrinkled hand between his own. 

The old woman sobbed aloud. 

“T can’t help it,” she said; “ indeed I can’t.” 

“You will set it all right; you said so yoursel!, 
Mason.” 

“ Yes, master; but it’s a long while to wait.” 

“Very long,” he murmured, “ 2 long.” 

“ And nobody can move a fin 

“Nobody! He sees all, and, pak it is fit, will 
change all.” 

“I know, I know,” said Mason, wiping her eyes. 
“I'm going back to my work, and I beg pardon: for 
disturbing you.” 

“You have not; I am much obliged to you for 

coming in. Isit late, Mason?” 

“Very near four o'clock, sir.” 

* Then I must go out; these letters will have to be 
put aside.” 

He took up his hat, spoke another kind word to 
the domestic, and left the house, going forth to his busy 
life without a sign of regret. 

Ah, the martyrdom of old times; death by fire and 
the rack was easier to endure than the pain that-wears 
at the heart for years, the silent suffering which con- 
sumes the soul like flame; and when the Great Day 
comes, there shall be other martyrs found than those 
devoted ones who perished at fagot and stake! 





“Who, who? M—” 


(To be continued) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 


———___—— 
CHAPTER X. 

His fair locks waved in sunny play 

By a clear fountain's side, 

here jewel-coloured pebbles lay 

Beneath the flowing tide. 

And if my heart had deemed him fair 

When in the fountain glade, 

A creature of the sky and air, 

Almost on wings he played, 

Oh! how much holier beauty now 

Lit that young human being's brow. Hemans. 

Durine their journey home Stanley expressed a 
strong desire to revisit the scenes of his childhood, 
the ferryman’s cabin, the Long Moss Spring, old Mor- 
gan, and the banks of the rushing river that used to 
murmur his nightly lullaby. 

Mr. Hasselton immediately proposed to take his 
place in the carriage, in exchange for his horse, which 
would carry him by a by-road to his early home. 

“T wish I were going too,” exclaimed Mary, look- 
ing wistfully after him. “Stanley, don’t forget to 
bring me some of the moss from the fountain.” 

It was with feelings of refreshment and delight that 
Stanley found himself on horseback in the heart of 
the cool greenwoods. 

Dear-as' was the society of his friends just at this 
time, the freedom of his own thoughts was dearer still. 
Freedom, yes, it was freedom. 

It was ‘with a jubilant spirit he felt himself free 
from the collegiate restraints which for three years 
had bound him: They did not gall him while he 
wore them, because he never resisted ‘them, but 
now they were thrown off he experienced that joy 
in independence which shows it is the birthright of 
man. 

He was happy, he had fulfilled the hopes of his 
friends, he had attained the reaching of his ambition, 
but the spot on which he now stood was only a step- 
ping-place for another and loftier ascent. 

He looked into the future. According to the pro- 
mise of his adopted father he was to go to London to 
commence his studies for the bar, and his ardent ima- 
gination pictured a glorious career, scarcely stopping 
short of the Woolsack. 

Deloraine, who had inherited from his father a fine 
estate called Rudland Park, was going to travel on the 
Continent for two or three years, before he settled 
down on his.own domain, and it had been arranged 
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[{L’ECLAIR AND DOLORAINE SEATED ON A GRASSY MOUND.} 


a brief sojourn at Oak Tree Hill, should pay a visit to 
Deloraine at Rudland Hall. 

We said that Stanley was happy. The mysterious 
joy of a young and growing passion exalted and re- 
fined all his perceptions, and even added to the visible 
glories of creation. 

But all joys are transient,as he was about to experi- 
ence ; for,as he was riding along by the side of a wood. 
ina highly picturesque part of the country, he saw 
through the opening boughs a carriage standing near 
a little brook that flowed across the road, and ata 
short distance from it some servants were busily en- 
gaged in spreading a cloth under the trees, and un- 
packing a hamper. 

Several well-dressed persons of both sexes were 
strolling about, and amongst flem Stanley thought 
he recognized Mr. Courtney, the uncle of L’éclair, 
avd while he was yet in doubt as to the identity of 
that gentleman, another object met his sight that 
drove the warm” blood from his cheek quickly and 
oppressively to his heart. 

It was L’éclair herself, seated on a grassy mound, 
with Deloraine by her side, his arms thrown caress- 
ingly around her waist, whilst her head reclined 
wearily and gracefully on his shoulder. 

Her bonnet was tossed on the ground, ber hair was 
loose and sported wildly over his arm, as the forest 
rime round the oak to which it clings. 

An indescribable pang pierced the heart of the gazer, 
that heart a moment before so glad and glowing. 
The treachery of Deloraine, who professed such in- 
difference to L’éclair,in forcing herself on his thoughts 
while she was cherishing an attachment to another, 
—he knew not which cut the deepest, the coldest. 
He could not accost them. 

Gently turning his horse, (if there was a rustling 
motion among the leaves it was drowned in the soft 
gurgles of the rimpling brook), he rode on without 
disturbing the noonday siesta of the party. 

As soon as he was far enough removed tobe beyond 
the reach of discovery, he threw himself from bis 
horse, and casting himself down under the first tree 
he saw, leaned back against the rough bark, immov- 


| able as the trunk that supported him. 


Ife felt as if he were suddenly transported from the 
equatorial to the polar regions—such a*freezing sense 
of falsehood and deceit congealed his blood and 
turned his veins to icicles; nor did he think of himself 
alone. 

He thought of his blue-eyed-sister, listening, as he 
had scen her, to the artful compliments of Deloraine, 
whose black eyes, riveted on her modest face, seemed 


between him and Stanley, that the latter, after making | to speak unutterable things. 








He thought of all this, and he execrated the heart- 
less vanity that fed on the wounded confidence of 
others. 

L’éclair! Ah, what a beautiful vision of girlish en- 
thusiasm, pure and ardent impulses, true and gene- 
rous feeling, what a promise of glorious womanhood, 
were all swept away ! 

“Ah! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine play’d, 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 
Tho trusting bosom, when betrayed.” 

“Never again,” thought the youth, when, after an 
hour’s deep abstraction, he remounted and pursued his 
way, “shall I have undoubting faith in man or 
woman. Is the world made of clements like these? 
If it be, save me, a guardian angel, from its chilling 
contact.” 

Stanley slept that night in a rough hut belonging 
to a woodman, for his delay had prevented him from 
reaching the usual stopping place. 

He met with another obstruction, in being com- 
pelled to have his horse reshod ; so that he did not 
reach his old home ti towards night on the following 
day. 

It was just such a quiet mellow evening as when 
Mr. Hasselton rode up the last time the same path lhe 
was travelling. He saw the smoke of the chimney 
lazily, yet gracefully, curling upwards above the 
forest-trees before the low dark walls met his view. 

The thoughts, feelings, and experiences of nine 
years were all crowded into one moment of time, and 
the heart of the young man was full. He had left 
that spot a boy, whom peculiar trials had invested 
with precocious energy of character—he came, in 
the dawning of his manhood, crowned with classic 
laurels, to bathe his lip once more in that sacred 
fountain where his father had been baptized with the 
waters of life. 

He dismounted and tied his horse to a well-known 
post, though now infirm and leaning forward like a 
decrepidold man. He saw the old ferry-boat, looking 
darker and heavier than ever, moored at the same 
place, the long propelling poles crossed on thie 
planking. 

But when a sudden curve in the path brought him 
within view of the spring, the Long Moss Spring, the 
waters all gilded and crimsoned by the reflected hues 
of summer’s effulgent sunset, bis soul heaved and 
glowed like those waters, and seated with his head 
supported by both hands, sat a figure, old and bent, 
with long white hair, and a face whose hard wrinkles 
looked as if carved out of lignum vitzx, 

A threadbare, faded, uniform coat,thatcoat of many 
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memories, covered the shoulders of the oll soldier, who 
sat on the brink of the feu::: sim watching the eternal 
flow of its waters, probably musing on the cherished 
images of past years. 

Stanley sprang forward and stood on the white 
stones that surrounded the basin, uttering a joyeus 
ery. 

The old soldier lifted his dim eyes, and gazed upon 
the bright, sunny-locked, springing figure that had 
arisen like the young and radiant river-god, near the 
fountain of the virgin Arethusa, ; 

“Morgan, old Morgan!—old soldier,” exclaimed 
Stanley, holding out his hand to the bewildered old 
man ; “don’t yeu know me? Don’t you remember 
Stanley, Stanley Lockwood, Dorothy’s pet and little 
Mary's brother.” 

“ The Lord save us, you don’t say so,” said the old 
man, ina tremulous voiee, slowly rising and gazing | 
long on the youth, who was shaking his bard and 
ridgy hand witha true collegegripe. ‘‘ Merey on'me: 
—I do believe it is—I do indeed—Heavenly Master, | 
what a fine young man you have.growu ‘to be sure. 
Bless my soul and body—ff‘t isn’t Master Stanley,and. 
he hasn't forgot poor old Morgan. Ouly think of that,” 
sless his heart! I can now say with Simeon, when ie 
saw the promised land, ‘Let thy servant depart, Dhave 
lived long enough, for I have seen young master again,. 
and he remembers old Morgan.’” 

By this time Morgan had wrought himself up to the 
highest pitch of sensibility, and stopped, weeping and 
sobbing like a child. 

“ Forget yous Morgan! no, indeed! How could 
you think me.so teful—you who were so kind 
and good to me boy? We all remember-gou, 
and wish were with us again—wish you were 
with the excellent Mr. Hasselton.” 

“ And Doroth the good soul!” cried the’old 
soldier, his recol fertilized and. vivified bythe 
copious shower that had watered them. ‘“ How /is 
she? I shall never fopget Dorothy, for she was very 
good tome. And little Miss Mary, sir, how does she 
do? She must bea grown-up lady now, and has got 
a sweetheart, I'll be bound—hey, Master Stanley ?” 

The old man laughed with great glee as he gave 
vent to this little bit of pleasantry, while Stanley 
stooped over the fountain, and quaffed its cold—very 
cold—stream. 

How beautiful the long moss waved—now deep 
sea-green, now deep sky-blue—below! How white, 
how pure, was the basin, smooth and spotless from the 
ceaseless lavation of the waters! How sparkling was 
the foam, how silvery the gush of the rill! Ah, this 
was the spirit of the place! 

The old cabin was dilapidated and inhabited by 
strangers, the grounds looked neglected, even the 
river seemed defaced by the dark old ferry-boat that 
lay sluggistly on its bosom; but this perennial 
spring, pure and fresh and clear, was'a living, surging, 
joyous being, the emblem of his own youth, the reser- 
voir of memory, the birthplace of hope! 

“ Who inhabits the cabin, Morgan ?” Stanley asked. 
“ It is in rather a ruinous condition.” 

“I forget his name,” said the old man; “but they 
are no quality folks like your family, young master. 
They are quite of the common sort, and I only 
eome here now to sitand think of the old times. I 
shan't live long anyhow, young master. Old Morgan 
is just like a field of dry fodder, ready to be pulled 
down and trodden in the oven; bat if the Lord 
pleases to take me to himself, no matter how soon I 

Qo. 
Stanley sat with his old friend, talking of past times, 
till the gleam of sunset died on the fountain, and its 
cold grey surface gave back the sober tints of twi- 
light. 

STs the man that keeps the ferry at home?” said 
Stanley. 

“J don’t know, sir; but his wife be.” 

“T must ask her for a night’s lodging. There are 
echoes in those walls to me, Morgan, that will talk 
with me till midnight has gone by.” 

“ Ay, Master Stanley, 1 have often thought it be 
haunted. I saw a spirit myself go one night riclt 
round the house, with a white cap on, just like Do- 
rothy, and I was sadly afraid she was going to die.” 

The woman coming ott to dip a bucket of water 
from the spring, Stanley asked if she would give him 
a night's lodging. 

Though common-looking and coarsely dressed, she 
seemed to lave a mative sense of politeness and an 
innate love of the beautiful, for she looked at the 
handsome young stranger with evideut admiration 
and accorded him thé boon he asked. 

“ You will have but a bad time of it, I can tell you,” 
said she. “It isa poor place for the like of you to 
sleep in.” 

Stanley smiled; and followed her into the cabin, 
where he had eften slept the sound sleep of childhood. 
As he entered and looked round the dark unplastered 
walls, and contrasted them with the elegant rooms of 
his present home, he wondered if he ever could Lave 
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breathed the air of contentment within those rough, 
unhewn logs. He had forgotie: that it contained but 
one room, and apologized to the woman for his intru- 
sion. 

“ Only lend me a blanket and pillow,” said he, “and 
X can sleep gloriously on the white rock by the side 
of the fountain. The moon shines to-night, and the 
day has been very warm and sultry.” 

In vain the really hospitable woman insisted 
upor giving,him her bed, and sleeping in the kitchen. 
Stanley would not have exchanged the bed he had 
chosen for a royal canopy. 

After a supper. of bacon, fish, end oat-cake, such 
as ‘he had often partaken of with a much better 
relish, he’ begged her to deposit a blanket and pillow 
‘ander the hazel boughs, and edlling to Morgan, went 
hto the ferry-boat and jumping im, grasped one of the 
poles, and gave the other to him, 
~ © Let us havea pushover ith®*tiver-for'tie sake of 
auld lang syne, Morgan. Se8, ‘thesmoon is rising, 
rolling up, like aegroat silver wheel, out-of the river. 
I long to-see if-I can do mow nine years 
hago.” ; Ae GS Ba 
SW hile they mpeg, tu ene confined 
‘it te the shore, ‘the nan Cal ing from the 


cabin quite breathless: -{. 





“What are you ith ‘that boat,sir?” 
“J forgot,” said , Taughing. “T forgot to 
ask permission. {I +otily anted to push it once 


across thé river : 

‘“T -expeet- my husband every ‘instant, ‘and I don’t 
know what he would«sqyifbejfoand the boat t'other 
side, and he not in it = { 

“I leave my horse as*aeourity that T willmot:ran, 
away with the boat,” said Stanley, “and aay “hat 
and gloves too,” added he, giving themralight toss iaito” 
her hand. : 

“Oh! you had better keep on “your gloves, Itell 
you, sir. Your hands look too whilte aud delicate 
like to handle the dirty poles.” 

Stanley cast a disdainful glance at his fair hands, 
He wished he could harden and embrewn them, but 
it was not the life ofa student that would do it. 

“ Perhaps you will jump ia, and go with us,” he 
said, observing that she looked doubtfully and wist- 
fully on the river, ‘then you will not be anxious about 
the boat.” 

“ Thank’ee! I don't care if I do,” she answered 
with alacrity, and stepping in, she snatched the pole 
from the tremulous hand of the aged veteran, and told 
Stanley she would help him to push it. 

She was young and active, and seemed to enjoy the 
sport keenly of seeing such a handsome young man, 
dressed so finely, pushing away luastily as a boatman. 

It was really.a novel trio. Old Morgan stood, at 
the head of the boat, holding by the lantern post, in 
his battered regimentals, looking like a militia geiost 
in the moonshine; the stout, sunburnt, but now bright- 
faced woman, brandishing ber pole, and langhing 
merrily at the fair young man, whose hands gleamed 
so white on the black rod he was wielding, and whose 
magnificent hair glistened aud waved like molten 

old. 
. Stanley, whose experience of the previous day had 
been weighing heavily, coldly, on his heart, felt at 
this moment a wild gaiety as foreign to his nature as 
the depression that had been sinking him. Old habits 
resumed their power, 

The warm seemed his native element, and dashing 
his pole into the strong current, he threw a shower of 
wet diamonds over old Morgan's wiite hair and the 
dishevelled locks of the ferryman’s wile. 

He leaned back with all his strength, mirroring the 
moonbeams on his polished brow. 

When they reached the bank they beheld with as- 
tonishment a gentleman seated in an open buggy, 
waiting to cross. He had come down the hill while 
the beat was going over, but they were too much ex- 
cited to notice him. 

Stanley could not help laughing at tle singular 
appearance he must present to the eye of the stranger, 
but he had no alternative butto push back even as 
he had come, and finish the evening's frolic. 

The gentleman descended from his buggy as soon 
as he had driven into the boat, and looked at our hero 
with evideut curiosity and surprise. He was a young 
man, well dressed, and carrying his head very loftily. 

“Young master,” said Morgan, sering Stanley take 
one hand from the pole, and expose its paim to the 
nightair, as if its coolness were refreshing, “ you will 
be blistering your hands if you keepon. They are 
tenderer now than when you were a boy and used to 
this sort of work. Bless my soul! who would. think, 
to see you now, that you ever did such a thing before, 
looking so like a born gentleman as you do ?” 

Stanley felt his blood rush hotly to his face as he 
encountered the insolent stare of the young man at 
this ill-timed reminiscence. 

It had been Mr. Hasselton’s wish, when he went to 
college, tliat he should neverallude to bis father’s past 
history ; that he sloull be considered as his adopted 
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son, and Stanley had scrupulously obeyed him. Ag 
this period of his life was associated with his father’s 
moral degradation, he could not wish to allude to it 
before a stranger. 

Poor Morgan, with the garrulity of age and its 
imbecility too, dreamed not that he was saying any- 
thing that ought not to be said. Therefore he con- 
tinued his remarks regardless of the presence of the 
haughty stranger. 

“How does your father like his new profession, Mr. 
Stanley? It is rather a troublesome office to be 
steward of a great estate like that. Doesn't he find ir 
80? 

Again the insolent eyes of the young man measured 
the figure of Stanley from head to foot, while a super- 
cilious smile curved his lips. 

Stanley’s spirit was roused. The unfortunate allu- 
sions of old Morgan were particularly galling at that 
moment. Indeed, they would have been at any mo- 
ment. For where is the youtt of the ago of Stanley 
Lockwood, fresh from close communion with the aris- 
tocracy of the land, honoured himself as the most 
honourableas the adopted son of a wealthy landed pro- 
prietor,who would not shrink from being addressed as 
the somof a ferryman and steward? 

Years hence he might look upon warring pas- 
sions of this hour with a superior smile; but now his 
brow contracted, his finger quivered, his blue eyes 
darkened and barned as they gave back ‘the haughty 
Stare of the stranger; and never did a prouder smile 
curl the lips of the Delphic god when seen by the 
dormitor in his ,pastoral attire, than rested on Stan- 


+Hey’s disdainfal’mouth 


There was‘soindthing in his countenance that made 
‘the stranger think if best to withdraw his inspection, 
jand the~boat-weut over the waves as if propelled by a 
sgiant’s hand. 

The moment’ they landed he caught up his hat and 
@loves, and withost docking at the stranger walked 
‘towards the spring, forgetting in his excitement that 
he had given no answer to old Morgan's well-meant 
but ill-timed questions. 

“You are not angry with me, Master Stanley, are 
you?” said the old man, hobbling after him, seeing 
that something was wrong, and having sense enough 
to connect himself with it. 

“No, Morgan, no; I did not answer because that 
ill-bred stranger was annoying me with his rudeness. 
He is gone, and Iam giad of it. \I ‘hear his wheels 
lumbering over the gravel. You asked after my father. 
He is well and happy—happier than he has been for 
long years. If he were the brother of Mr. Hasselton 
he could not be more honoured,” 

“The Lord be praised!” said the.good old man, 
devoutly. 

“And now goodnight, Morgan. Iam going to 
sleep just where I am, and Iam going to start very 
early in the morning. .I came far out of my way to 
see you and the old place, and I am glad to find you 
alive aud well. I wish you could come and live with 
us. If Lever havea home of my own, and ‘you are 
alive, you sball come and have a nicé comfortable 
eabin by it. Mary says, too, you ‘must live with her 
when she is married, so there is some danger of your 
being divided. Here, my good old friend, take this to 
remember us both,” he added, filling his, wrinkled 
hand with silver. “I shall be this;way again some 
time. Good-bye. I am’ glad you linger, wear this 
spring. You mustalways. guard it for my sake.” 

Old Morgan wept again at these tokens of his young 
benefactor’s kindness, and at the thought of bidding 
him farewell. 

“I shall never see you again, Master, Stanley,” he 
said, “but I hope to meet, you in ‘heaven, where 
we shall all be equal. Tell Dovotiry L,shall,expect 
her there, and Miss Mary too, blessings, on her head 
—and, ob), tell them all, every one, that the old soldier 
remembers them in his prayers to his Heavenly 
Master.” 

Stanley looked after the old’ Christian soldier with 
melancholy interest, for in all human. probability he 
would never see him again in this world; then spread- 
ing the blanket on the Lard rock, he-stretched himself 
by the fountain, whose! sweet, soothing, minor tone 
etole lovingly in his ears and calmed bis exasperated 
spirit. 

Everything around breathed of- such heavenly 
tranquillity, it could not be diffused into.his own soul. 
The shadow ofthe trees played upon;his face, the 
moonbeams played upon the waters, and the long 
green moss played in the elear silvery depths of the 
fountain. 

Vainly did Stanley try to shut one bright deludiag 
image from his mind. Vainly did he)sigh for the 
fabled stream of Lethe ta wash eut/its remembrance. 
Liéclair sparkled in the moonlight waters+-L’éclair 
whispered in the murmuring rill—L’éclair bent over 
him in the fragrant tree. 

At last he slept, and L’éclair floated into his dreams, 
and converted thetn into a bewildering maze. The 
angel, who stept into the pool of Bethesda, imparting 
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a healing influence to the troubled waters, could hardly 
have looked moré like a celestial messenger than our 
hero slumbering calmly in the silver moonbeams that 
imparted their pale glory to his classic features, 

The ferryman’s wife came down at a late hour to 
dip her bucket in the spring, but so charme:l, so awe- 
struck, was she by the beavty of his repose, she would 
not disturb it by the plunge of her wooden vessel, and 
turned away with stilly footsteps, 

The sweet twittering of the birds in his leafy 
canopy awakened him at the dawn of day. Starting 
and leaning’ forward, he saw himself reflected in the 
blue mirror of the fountain. He knew not where he 
was. 

Passing his fingers through his dewy hair, he tried 
to recolfect and define his present position. Was the 
shrill warble just then swelling above him the peal 
of the college bell? 

Was the murmuring sound in his ears the hum of 
the students’ voices as they went hurrying to thie 
morning chapel ? 

No; it all flashed upon him at once —he was in the 
vestibule of the great temple of day, from whose un- 
pillared dome the twilight shadows were faintly, 
slowly rolling away before the coming of the God that 
was soon to ascend his burning throne. 

Kneeling on the rock, late his couch, and now his 
altar, he mingled -his morning orison with the balwy 
incense that was rising from the bosom of the earth. 

Not for three years had he felt so fully and deeply 
the influence of devotion, The hurry and confusion 
attending morning prayers at his college, the irreverent 
rush, the ball-made toilet, the lingering yawn, and 
scarce-awakened attention, convert these hasty exer- 
cises into a cold, unmeaning ritual. 

He re.’ and bathed his face and hands in the 
spring, ;.vveiving that his hostess had laid a nice 
napkin on the rock for his use. 

Remembering his sister's parting injunction to 
bring her the moss, he yathe-rea some; then rightly 
believing the ferryman’s wife ould come at an early 
hour to see if her blanket was safe, he deposited some 
money within its folds, and was soon mounted and 
on his way through the woods. The next evening he 
arrived at Oak Tree Hill. 

The return of Stanley was always hailed asa joyous 
event at Oak Tree Till. Mr. Lockwood lifted his 
heart in gratitude to God for having given him such 
&@ Son. 

All that he was himself he owed to him. It is true 
Mr. Hassel!ton had taken him by the hand, and raised 
him from poverty to comfert and respectability, but 
it was Stanley whe wad rescued him from ruin—ruin 
of Lody and soul. 

It was he who sustained him when the spirit of 
temptation rent him, as it were, in twain, and led him 
totle Divine Healer, 

The father had felt a dread lest his fatal passion 
should prove hereditary—lest his son, exposed to the 
temptations of a college life, might yield to the seduc- 
tions of evil example,,and feel that sting more deadly 
than the fangs of a serpent, than the bite of the adder. 
But now he stood before him in his stainless purity 
and fair renown, blending the grace and simplicity of 
youth with the dignity of advancing manhood. Stan- 
ley, who had sincerely mourned the tragic fate of the 
beautiful Iris, was led by Mary to her, grave, over 
which the willow wept, and round which the sweet 
vines trailed, and weut clambering over the marble 
slab that marked her name and age. 

Mary never could visit the grave of Iris without 
tears, and she often pulled up the weeds that grew 
among the blossoms that adorned it. 

“ What is become of Davis?” asked Stanley. 

“He is married to Jane Price, the miller’s 
daughter |” 

“Alas! for the constancy of man!” cried Stanley ; 
“T should have thought, poor Iris’s sad death would 
have purchased a longer lease of love.” 

“He was so much flattered and admired as.a young 
widower by the village damsels,” said Mary, “that I 
do not wonder so much. But poor Muza still mourns 
and refuses to be solaced by a new attachment. I 
used to be afraid of Muza, but now I would trust Lim 
sooner than any man here.” 

“T believe he is worthy to be trusted—worthier 
than some men I know,” said Stanley, looking so 
earnestly at Mary that her eyes, as usual, were bowed 
to the earth. 8 

“Have you been deceived in any of your friends, 
Stanley ?” 

Yos, Mary, in,one whom I loved even as my own 
brother. . Do you remember Deloraine, who paid you 
so much attention at the Commemoration ?” 

“ Yes!”. 

The monosy!lable was very low, and Mary twisted 
her fingers in the willow boughs. 

“JT have every reason to believe him betrothed to 
the young lady who was introduced to you by the 
name of L’éclair, though he professed to me indifference 
to her attractions, I feared you might have been 





pleased by his flatteries, you know. so little of the 
insincerity of the world. She is a brilliant. heiress, and 
what has my little Mary to weigh in the balance but 
a sweet face and a true and spotless heart ?” 

He drew her arm through his and they walked to- 
wards tlie house. 

Mary shivered, 

“Are you cold?” said Stanley. 

“No,” sue answered, sadly, “but I could not help 
at.” 

No, she could not help it, poor cirl. She felt achill 
such as no outward elements could cause. 

Stanley did not know how much of apparently 
downright heart-gushing love Deloraine had infused 
into her unsophisticated ear, aud how believingly and 
trustingly she listened. If he had, his indiguation 
would have been far greater. 

His visit to Delora ne, to which he had looked for- 
ward so eagerly, was now a necessity to which he re- 
luctautly submitted, 

They were to travel together to London, and he 
had engaged to meet him at Lis own home, 

Thodkh he could no longer confide in him as a 
friend, his obligations as a gentleman were biuding, 
and must be fulfilied. 

He received a very pressing letter from Deloraine 
urging his comisg, and winding up with some glow- 
ing compliments to Mary he did not think proper to 
repeat. 

The young man threatened to come himself and 
carry him to Rudland, if he did not very soon report 
himself there. 

This was the last thing Stanley wished, on his 
sister’s account; he therefore hurried his departure, and 
found himself, with a beart not quite so light as it was 
two years before, on the road to Rudland Park. 

He tried to think calmly on the possibility of meet- 
ing L’éclair, and of treating her with the indifference 
her levity and vain desire fur conquest merited. 

He tried to forget her, but she was a golden thread 
not regularly woven into his being that could be 
soberly uoravelled without destroying the whole, but 
shot here and there in zigzag lives, difficult to follow 
and impossible to separate. f 

Deloraine’s patrimonial mansion was an elegant 
establishment, still more imposing in appearance than 
Oak Tree Hill, though occupying a less commanding 
site. 

Stanley had lingered purposely on the journey 
during the middle of the day, as he was in Mr. Has- 
selton’s private carriage, aud could command his own 
time. 

It was to leave him at Rudland Park, where he ar- 
rived at night. He preferred the hour of night, 
as he could meet Deloraine with less constraint than 
in the blaze of day. 

Nothing could be more hearty and cordial than the 
greeting of the latter, He bounded down the steps, 
and actually hugged Stanley in his arms, 

‘My dear fellow,! my noble fellow! 
you are come. 
Come in! 
adoleseens. 

“ Oh, for more sincerity and less profession,” thought 
Stanley, whose chilled heart could uot respond to this 
joyous greeting. 

Deloraine led the way to a private apartment. 

“Come!” said he, “I know you want to brush off 
a little of the dust of travelling before presenting your- 
self to the ladies. I have described you as sueh an 
Apello you wust do justice to my description.” 

“* What ladies?” asked Stanley, carelessly arranging 
his hair. 

He had arrived at a sublime indifference to the 
whole female sex with the exception of lis sister and 
Mrs, Hasselton; at least, he Lad imposed on him- 
self this conviction. 

“My sister and Mrs. Lambert, who acts as her 
duenna, a most agreeable and excellent lady notwith- 
standing.” 

“T do not remember your ever speaking of your 
sister,” said Stanley. 

“ Ali! I must have done ita hundred times. Neither 
did I remember that you had spoken of yours till I 
saw the sweetest, fairest, blue-eyed damsel that ever 
stole iute the bowers of fancy. _You never spoke of 
her to me, You thought her name too sacred to intro- 
duce into the walls of a college, and I suppose I had 
similar feelings with regard to Flora.” 

This gay allusion to Mary awakened the bitter 
feclings of Stanley, and it was with a clouded brow 
he turned to follow him from the room, 

“What in the world is the matter with you?” ex- 
claimed Deloraine, stopping on the threshold, and 
looking directly in his face. “I never saw one so 
altered in my life. By the shade of Cicero! you must 
be going through a metempsycl:osis, you are so solemu 
and cold. Good heavens, Lockwood! have I offended 
you?” 

There was something so straightforward in. the 
look, so honest in the tones of Deloraine that Stanley 


Iam so glad 
It is an age since I have seen you. 
Let me look ‘at you again, ddlustrissime 


” 





could not resist their momentary influence. With his 
native frankness he grasped his hand, and said: 

** Deloraine, Iam hurt that you have not trusted 
me—that you have deceived me with regard to 
L’éclair. * Why did you conceal your attachment for 
her, and watch me like the blinded moth fluttering 
round the blaze that might consume me?” 

“Why, Lockwood, you are beside yourself,” cried 
Deloraine, with a gay laugh that grated on Stanley's 
ears. ‘What has happened since we left college to 
put such an ideain your head? Iam sure we parted 
in all warmth and confidence.” 

Stanley mentioned the transient glimpse he had 
caught of Deleraine and L’éclair by the running 
brook, and the couviction that was forced upon his 
mind. 

“My dear fellow,” said Deloraine, laughing and 
blushing at the same time, “is that all? Why, the 
poor girl was weary, and I could not help sup- 
porting her. I acknowledge that I love her, Lock- 
wood; but if my love interfere with your happiness, 
I promise to root it from my heart. Come, let us dis- 
miss this subject for the present. I long to introduce 
Flora to you. I wish she might rival that witch of a 
L'éclair.” 

He led the way through a long hall to a large and 
brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, where two ladies 
were seated on a sofa at the farther side of the room. 
The elder lady, whom Deloraine introduced as Mrs. 
Lasabert, rose and advanced near the door to greet the 
stranger, whom Deloraine had warmly recommended 
to her favour. 

‘The younger remained seated, her face averted from 
the light, and shaded by a cloud of jetty ringlets. 

“Flora,” said Deloraine, drawing Stanley towards 
the sofa, “this is my friend Stanley Lockwood. 
Stanley, this is my sister Flora; a very proud, but 
rather a clever girl, on the whole.” 

Theyonng lady stuod up aud turnedtowards Stanley, 
with a crimson cheek and a smiling lip. The re- 
st eyes of L'éclair flashed laughingly upon 

im. 

“L'éclair!” he exclaimed, snatching the hand she 
only half extended. “ L’éclair, you have indeed made 
a plaything of me, You, too, Deloraine,” said he, 
bending on him his now radiant countenance, ‘ you, 
too, have been leagued against. me.” 

“It is all her dvings,” replied Deloraine. “I told 
you she was the most self-willed gipsy in the universe. 
She would make me do just what she pleased, sadly 
against my own conscience.” 

“Tam afraid you have something to answer for,” 
said Stanley, “in denying your office of carrier deve 
with such offended majesty.” 

“ You recollect, Stanley, I never actually denied it. 
I assumed a lofty tone, implying the possibility of my 
doing anything so silly and girl-like, as 1 really think 
it was.” , 

“ Let me entreat you both,” said Flora, with an air 
of charming ingenuousness, “ never to allude to those 
acts of folly, which have long since cost me my own 
self-esteem. Had I then felt as I donow, worlds would 
not have tempted me into such reckless disregard of 
what is due to myself.” Blushing at the energy of 
her expressions, she added: “ Let all this be forgotten, 
with the name of L’éclair. I am henceforth Flora— 
Flora to both; pray don’t call me Miss Deloraine, Mr. 
Lockwood. I could not tolerate. that.” 

“And pray don’t call me Mr. Leckwood, then, I 
have never been so called yet, and I hope’ the formal 
title will not commence on your lips.” 

“What shall I call you ?—Mr. Stanley Lockwood ?” 

“Tam Stanley at home, Lockwood in college, I 
love home-bouud associations best.” 

“ Well, you shall be Stanley to me and Lockwood 
to Charles; so both appellations shall be honoured.” 

Mrs. Lambert bad left the room, and the trio sat.on 
the sofa ia the full light and joy of restored confi- 
dence. 

Stanley could hardly identify himself with the 
sternly resolved being of the hour before, 

He wondered at. his own stupidity in believing it 
possible that the frank, the generous, the manly Delo- 
raine, could be treacherous and betraying the wild, 
the impulsive, the high-souled L’éelair, a cold, vain, 
deceiving flirt. 

Never had heseen her so lovely, so fascinating, as 
at this moment. The bright nymph of the fountain, 
the brilliant incognita of the ball-roem, were less in- 
teresting and attractive, than the young girlin her 
simple juvenile dress, her dazzling charms softened 
and tempered by the mellowing light of home, re- 
eppnting alternately. to ber brother's playful jeux 
desprit and to the now fluent tongue of Stanley 
Lockwood, 

(Ta be continued.) 
ere 

Bate or Corrox.—What is a bale of cotton is 
frequently asked, and the answer is not a simple one. 
Dales of cotton vary in their weight considerably 
and, the estimate in pounds depends on the sources 
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from whence it comes: thus the average weight of 
the Egyptian bales, the largest of all, is 492 Ibs. 
American, 423 Ibs.; Surat, 390 lbs. ; Smyrna, 350 bbs. ; 
Madras, 300 Ibs.; Bengal, 300 Ibs.; China, 240 lbs. ; 
West Indian, 180 Ibs.; Brazilian, 160 lbs. Now the 
variable amount of a bale of cotton has often led to 
very erroneous estimates with regard to supply and 
stocks, and it is much to be regretted that same per- 
manent decision on the matter should not long before 
tl is have been arrived at by those nations the extent 
of whose commerc® gives them, or ought to give them, 
a legitimate and preponderating influence in settling 
trade customs. 





MY FIRST AND LAST FLIRTATION. 
OVERHEARING, the other day, some scraps of a con- 
versation between two young ladies, in which the 
words “a nice little flirtation ” occurred, reminded me 
of the only affair of the kind in which I ever partici- 
pated; and it occurred to me that I might possibly 
do some good by relating that passage in my history. 

Humiliating as the remembrance always is to me, I 
should feel richly repaid for dwelling upon it, if I could 
hope that, by so doing, { might lead even one thought- 
less girl to shun the sin of coquetry. 

It was a deliberate flirtation on my part. “I did 
it on purpose,” as the children say, and the fact that 
1 did not realize what I was doing was no excuse for 
meé; neither can I plead extreme youth in extenuation 
of my sin. 

There was my temptation. My sisters had married 
very young, and used laughingly to declare that I 
would certainly be the old maid of the family, for I 
had reached the age of one and twenty, and had never 
received “ an offer.” 

‘This was a standing joke in the family, and I always 
took it with such apparent good nature, that they 
had no idea of how it wounded me, and how foolishly 
I allowed it to rankle in my heart. 

What made it more irritating to me was the fact 
that my older sisters were beautiful, while I, though 
not positively homely, was only saved from being so 
by my bright colour and vivacity of manner and ex- 
pression. 

My home was with my sister Sarah, and, as her 
health had been delicate during the past few years, 
I had been very little in society. This winter, how- 
ever, her strength seemed to be fully restored, and 
she declared her intention of giving a large party 
to introduce me. The eventful night at length ar- 
rived. 

“ Get yourself up with no regard to expense, Clara,” 
said my brother-in-law, George Wilson, as I went 
up stairs to dress, “for if you don’t make your mar- 
ket this year, I shall consider you past praying 
fort.” 

“ Don't be too anxious on my account,” I answered, 
laughing, “for next year, you know, will be leap-year, 
and, even at the advanced age of twenty-two, I may 
find some old bachelor or widower forlorn enough to 
take compassion on me.” 

His hearty laugh echoed through the hall, as I closed 
my door behind me. Little did he imagine how my 
vanity writhed under his light words, and how I 
vowed, as I arranged my hair, that I would show that 
I possessed the power of attracting when I chose to 
exert it. 

Not that I wished, or intended, to “ set my cap ™ for 
a husband, that I would have scorned, but I was de- 
termined to win an admirer; and, as I placed the last 
flower in my hair, I was mentally saying “ No!” in 
the haughtiest manner, to the offer of a love-lorn 
swain. 

I could not help laughing at my own absurdity, as 
Icaught sight of my tossed head and curling lip in 
the mirror before which I stood, but without changing 
my resolution, or withdrawing my vow, and my laugh 
gave place to a smile of satisfaction, as I studied my 
own appearance. 

My eyes were large and dark, and, with the rich 
warm colour mantling in my cheeks, I thought few 
would note that my nose was an unmitigated pug, 
and my mouth, though perfect in shape, decidedly 
large. 

My dress was white, with a breast-knot of scarlet 
geraniums among cool, green leaves, and clusters of 
the bright blossoms set off my dark, abundant hair. 
I was satisfied, and so were George and Sarah, when 
I presented myself in the parlours. That evening 
passed like a dream of delight. 

Hosts were not, in our village, as in larger towns, 
com pelled to stand till midnight receiving fashionable 
tardy guests: all of our frieuds had assembled by nine 
o'clock, and I was released from my position at Sarah's 
side to take part in the dancing. 

My first partner was a gentleman hitherto a stranger 
to me, a young physician, Horace Grant by name, 
His attentions were marked throughout the evening, 
and the next morning at the breakfast-table I was 








unmercifully rallied upon them. When George star- 
ted for his office he turned Lack to say :— 

“Sha’n’t I send up Dr. Grant, Sarah ? 
think Clara looks well. Hey, Callie? Any affection 
of your heart today? Sure not? Well, zood-morn- 
ing,” and, well satisfied with his own joke, though 
neither new uor original, he went whistling down the 
street. 

It snowed fast all day, but Sarah and I were so 
busy that we scarcely gave a glance at the weather, 
and I do not think I should remember what it was, 
at this distance of time, had I not received a note from 
Dr. Grant, the next morning, inviting me to take a ride 
with him that afternoon. 

Of course I went, and equally, of course, enjoyed 
the ride, for Dr. Grant was what George called “ good 
company for anyone.” 

His was one of those frank, genial natures, which 
seem to carry with them fresh air and sunshine, and 
maguetize others into a certain likeness to themselves, 
for the time being, at least. 

Sarah met us at the door on our return, agd in- 
vited the doctor to come back after disposing of his 
horse, and partake of the hot supper she had thought- 
fully prepared for us. 

He readily accepted her invitation, and a merry, 
social evening followed, enjoyed by all. 

That was the commencement of an intimacy be- 
tween Dr. Grant and our family, which made that 
winter the pleasantest I had ever known. 

I went much in society, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that I was popular. 

I was nota belle, but I knew that all my friends 
liked to see me, and that, when any kind of merry- 
making was projected, my name was first on the invi- 
tation-list. 

Wherever I went Dr. Grant was so sure to be, that 
—among the girls—he received the sobriquet, “ Callie 
Browne's shadow.” 

I think he could not have escaped hearing this name, 
once or twice, but it did not seem to trouble him in 
the least; indeed, I think he rather liked it, for he 
took no pains to disguise his preference for me. 

And 1?—I have said it was a pleasant wiuter to me, 
and I enjoyed it without much introspection. 

I was pleased with Dr. Grant's evident admiration, 
and flattered, not only at his liking for me, but at his 
choosing me as his favourite among all the gay girls 
of the village, many of whom were far more beautiful 
than I. 

So—I encouraged him. Without encouragement 
his feelings would never have been so openly ex- 
pressed. 

I anticipated with triumph the time when he should 
ask me to be his wife; but, beyond the refusal with 
rg I intended to meet his proposals, I did not 
ook. 

The consequences to him, or to myself, never 
occurred to me. 

I had heretofore been but an idle dreamer on the 
shores of life’s swift stream, and now that my little 
barque was launched upon its bosom, I drifted gaily 
down with the current, without a thought of the rocks 
and rapids I was approaching. 

About this time our old family physician gave up 
his practice on account of failing health, and Dr. 
Grant succeeded him with the greater number of his 
patients, our family among the rest. 

We had no severe sickness among us, but ho was 
occasionally called in to see the children, who were 
troubled with croup, and his gentleness with the little 
sufferers gave him a hold among us that he could have 
gained ip no other way. 

Swiftly the days, and weeks, and months flew by, 
so filled to the brim with pleasures that I had no 
time for sober reflection, or 1 might have been saved 
the sin which cost me such bitter repentance. 

The snows melted, at last, and the brown, faded 
fields grew fresh and green once more. Buds burst 
from the naked boughs, and the trees were in that 
state when the half-opened foliage gives them such 
airy grace of outline, and such exquisite delicacy of 
colour, when I took a sunset walk, one day, with 
Horace Grant. 

Out of the village we went, and through the maple 
grove, to the spot where the little stream,” which 
turned the mill-wheel further down its course, fell 
from a rocky ledge with a roar and dash. 

I sat down upon a fallen tree, while Horace stood 
with folded arms before me, watching the spray of 
the little fall, now glittering with crimson and golden 
reflections of the setting sun. 

“ A penny for your thoughts!” I cried. 

He turned to me with a look of perfect trust in his 
eyes. 

“Twas thinking of you,” he said, softly, “ and of 
the future. It looks as rosy as yonder spray-wreaths. 
Heaven grant its brightness may not fade as swiftly! 
But that can hardly be, for it depends upon you, Clara, 
and you must have seen, long ago, that I loved you, 
and would have managed to forbid it, in some sweet, 
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thoughtful way, had you not given me alittle of your 
own heart in rcturn. Am I not right, Clara?” said 
he, taking both my hands, as I rose from my seat. 
“Will you not give yoursclf to me, as my wife?” 

I withdrew my hands decidedly, saying, as I did 
so, ‘ You have mistaken friendship for a warmer feel- 
ing, Dr. Grant. I do not love you; I cannot marry 


“Clara! Do you mean what you are saying ?” he 
exclaimed, incredulously. “Don’t try to frighten 
me, for I love you too well to be trifled with.” 

“T am not trying to frighten you,” I replied, as 
calmly as I could, for I was frightened at myself. 
“T mean what I have said; and, now that I have 
answered you, I think we had better go home. The 
dew is falling.” 

1 drew my shawl about me, and walked on without 
daring to look at him, as he stood, thunderstruck at 
my words. Soon, however, he overtook me. 

“Once more I ask you, Clara Browne,” he said, 
“if you mean the words you have spoken ? if you 
deliberateiy intend. to crush all my hopes of future 
happiness, after allowing them so long to twine, un- 
rebuked, about you ?” 

His face, I saw as I glanced up at him, was rigidly 
calm, but his voice trembled slightly. 

I was in danger of losing my own gelf-command, 
and, in a desperate effort at maintaining it, answered 
with bitterness I was far from feeling : 

“Ts it then incredible, Dr. Grant, that.a young lady 
should be thrown in your society without yielding to 
its fascinations ?” 

“No!” was his indignant response; “ but it is in- 
credible that a true woman, as 1 suppose you to be, 
should allow a man to lavish the wealth of his heart 
upen her, and repay the gift with scorn. I loved 
you, Clara Browne ; I trusted you, as few are capable 
of doing, and, in failing me now, you destroy all the 
love and trust of my nature. No,” he added—drop- 
ping his voice as if shocked at his own words— 
“Thank heaven! there is One whom-we can always 
love and trust.” 

I said nothing more—I could not—and we-.walked 
on rapidly and in silence, till we reached the gardeu 
gate, when I bade him “ good-night,” in my ordinary 
manner, or as near an approach toit as was practi- 
cable. He did not answer, but, looking steadily at 
me for a moment, with a look which broke my heart, 
he turned and left me. 

I was. thankful to find the house quict when I 
entered it. 

George and Sarah had gone out together, and the 
children were asleep in their little white beds. IL 
went directly to my own room, and, locking the door 
behind me, sat down by the window. 

There was no sense of triamph in my heart then, 
but bitter shame—so overwhelming that I could not 
think at all, as I sat looking out into the gathering 
twilight. 

Presently the front door opened, and the voices of 
my brother and sister sounded through the house in 
inquiries for me. 

“Clara! Where is the child ?” 

“She must have come home before this!” 

“Miss Clara is in her own room, I think,” the ser- 
vant answered. 

The parlour door closed, and the house was again 
quiet. 

After a time I heard George “ locking up,” then he 
aud Sarah camo up stairs, and passed my room on 
tiptoe. 

‘rhea all was still, and I looked out into the night 
and thought. 

I saw the deformity of my own heart, and’ the 
beauty of the one I had cast from me. 

I looked back over the past six months, and loathed 
the sclf I saw there, while I could but reverence 
Horace Grant as our unreserved intercourse had shown 
him to me. 

I Lad always known that he was an earnest, con- 
sistent Christian, but I had never before realized the 
rarely pure dignity of his character. 

Why, oh! why had I allowed him to wreck his 
happiness upon one so unwortly of his love? And 
then came another query—why did I not love him ? 
Did I not ? 

I could not tell, for I knew nothing of love. I had 
never had—as girls are wont to have—a confidante 
with whom to talk romance upon the subject. 

I could not answer the questions I asked myself. I 
saw but one thing clearly—how utterly despicable 
had been my conduct; and, as my heart ached with 
remorse, I wondered drearily if I could ever feel at 
peace again. 

At last, overcome by weariness, I lay down to a 
troubled sleep, which lasted till the breakfast’ bell 


rang. 

George had gone, and the children started for 
school, when I went down to the table. 

Sarah exclaimed at my haggard appearance, but I 
quieted her alarm by confessing to a headache, and 
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she then gave me a note which she said had been left 
early that morning by a boy, who said no answer was 


equired. 

Seeing that the address was in Dr. Grant's band- 
writing I slipped it into my pocket, while trying to 
swallow my Yroakdast after which I returned to my 
room, opened and read it. 

It was dated the previous night. 

“TI cannot rest without acknowledgiug, Clara,” it 
said, ‘that, in my excitement to-night, I used expres- 
sions to which I had no right. Forgive me if, as I 
fear, I have wounded you by so doing, or caused 
you unmerited self-reproach. I now see that what, 
in my hopefulness, I regarded as encouragement volun- 
tarily yielded on your part, was but the frank expres- 
sion of friendship. That you could not love me was 
my misfortune, not your fault. Tinclose a note to your 
brother and sister, which you will please read before 
delivering. It will, perhaps, save us both some 
annoying questions, May God bless you, Clara, and 
make your life a happy one! Mine will, I trust, be 
devoted to the service of the One, in the light of whose 
smile none can be utterly desolate. 

“ Sincerely your friend, 
“Horace Grayt.” 

The other note had fallen to the floor. I picked it 
up and read: 

“Dear Frienps,—I had hoped some day to call 
you brother and sister, but that may not be. I have 
asked your sister Clara to be my wife, but she tells 
me she can only be my friend. Under the circum- 
stances, you.svill not think it strange if I discontinue 
my visits to your house, or believe that I can ever be 
other than Your true friend, 

“Horace GRANT.” 

Every word of these two notes, showing so plainly 
the noble nature of their writer, cut me to the heart, 
and, throwing myself upon my bed, I wept as I had 
never wept before—such bitterness was in those 
tears! 

Sarah came in presently, to ask what she could do 
for me. Without a word, 1 gave her Dr. Grant's 
letter. 

She looked thunderstricken as she read it, and 
looked up at me, as she finished, with an exclamation : 

“Child! what have you done?” 

Then, seeing the utter wretchedness my face 
must have expressed, she stooped and kissed me, 
saying : 

ay course I don’t blame you, dear, for refusing him 
if you did not love him ; but I thought—I hoped—you 
did. I am very, very sorry.” 

This was all-she ever said to me upon the subject, 
and I know she must have quieted George, for he, 
too, allowed it to pass unmentioned, though he could 
not help showing by his manner how deeply he was 
disappointed. 

The weeks dragged now as they had flown before, 
and, in ‘passing, they brought me the knowledge that, 
in rejecting Horace Grant, I had thrown away my 
own happiuess. 

Till all intercourse between us was at an end, I had 
not known how necessary it had become to me—how 
I had grown to depend upon him for the sunshine of 
life. 

My punishment was severe, but I knew that I de- 
served it, and tried to bear it meekly. 

1 learned, too, as the weeks grew into months, and 
my heart went out after him with unutterable longing, 
to look for comfort where I knew he looked, and the 
days of that long summer, sad though they were, 
were not unprofitable ones to me. 

Sarah and the children went away, early in July, to 
visit sister Lizzie, leaving me, at my own request, to 
keep house for ‘George. 

Tt was a sickly season, and she had been gone but 
afew weeks when the cholera broke out among us, 
making fearful ravages in the village. Many, panic- 
stricken, left their homes, and fled to more healthful 
localities, 

George urged me to join Sarah at sister Lizzie’s, 
but I told him, and truly, that I was not frightened, 
and would rather stay with him. 

Through all the month of August the disease raged 
with violence, and the number of deaths amongst us, 
compared with the number of inhabitants, was truly 
appalling. 

During this reign of terror scarcely a day passed 
without my hearing some new story of Doctor Grant's 
courage and kindness. Other physicians reserved 
their time and strength for patients able to pay for 
them ; but he, like the Master he served, went about 
doing good among the poor. 

Many were the sufferers whose pangs were relieved 
by his gentle ministrations, and many the dying ‘ones 
comforted by his prayers, and taught by his simple 
words to trust in the Saviour who died for us all. 

The sicknéss abated towards the first of September, 
though the heat of summer continued. I was lying 
awake one night thinking,,with a grateful heart, how 





the lives of my dear ones had been spared, when I was 
startled by hearing a low groan. 

Listening for a repetition of the sound I heard 
my name called, in George's voice, and, throwing on 
a wrapper, hurried into his room. He was evidently 
suffering terribly, and spoke with difficulty. 

“T’m afraid it is the cholera,” he said. “Send for 
Doctor Grant.” 

It was no time to consult my own feelings, or yield 
to prudishness, had I been so inclined, so I flew to 
Norah’s roon—wakened and despatched her for the 
doctor with all possible speed. 

She was fortunate in finding him at home, and he 
came with her at onc’. It is not necessary that I 
should give the details of those anxious days and 
nights. 

Doctor Grant was with us every moment he could 
spare from his other patients, and he could not 
have done more for George had he been his own 
brother. 

We telegraphed for Sarah, but before she arrived, 
which was on the third day of her husband's illuess, 
he was out of danger. 

The improvement from that time was rapid, and in 
another week George was lying on the lounge, in our 
cozy sitting-room, at the pleasantest stage of conva- 
lescence. 

It was so warm that the doors and- windows 
were wide open, admitting the soft evening air. We 
were still sitting among the shadows, without other 
light than that of the newly-risen moon, when Doctor 
Grant came in. I was outside the window, in the 
shade of one of the pillars of the piazza, so that he 
did not observe me as he entered. 

I was in a quiet mood, too, and did not join in the 
conversation which followed, so that he rose to take 
leave without being aware of my presence. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Wilson,” said he, shaking hands with 
Sarah, “I think my patient is now doing so well that 
I may safely leave him to your care. Good-by, Mr. 
Wilson; I have delegated all my authority to your 
wife; see that you prove a tractable husband.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you are not coming here 
any more?” exclaimed George, whose affection for 
Doctor Grant had seemed to gain strength with every 
hour of his sickness. 

“T really do not think you need my further care,” 
was the quiet answer. 

“‘ Well, can’t youcome in to see us asa friend ?” 
queried George, impatiently, “or is it necessary for 
one of the family to have fever to obtain that 
honour ?” 

“Your friend I shall always be, and as such you 
may rely upon me,” replied Doctor Grant, ‘but for 
the present, at least, I cannot visit here. I think—I 
am sure it is not well for me to do so.” 

“ Must you stay away for ever on account of Clara’s 
folly in refusing you? She’s repented it ever since, I 
know, and grown thin and pale pining for the sight of 
you!” 

“ George!” remonstrated Sarah. 

I waited to hear no more, but sprang to the piazza, 
and flew to the very end of the garden, taking refuge 
in the grape-arbour, where I leaned, panting, against 
the trellis, hiding my hot face against the cool dewy 
vine-leaves. 

In a few moments I heard Doctor Grant’s quick, 
firm tread across the piazza, and down the gravel- 
walk. ‘Assoon as I hear the gate close behind him,” 
thought I, “I will slip up to my room.” 

The steps made no pause at the gate, however, but 
came straight to my hiding-place. The arbour had 
but one entrance—there was no escape for me— 
so I did not move as he came in and stood beside me. 

“Clara,” he said, “ I am very sorry you should have 
heard your brother’s thoughtless remark, and I have 
followed you, not to add to your confusion, only to beg 
of you to forget what was said, and to assure you 
that you need not fear my building false hopes 
upon it.” 

“T do not fear it!” I answered, impetuously. “I 
know your love for one so unworthy of it must have 
perished long ago; and, even if it still existed, the 
confession [ have to make would turn it to scorn.” 

Rapidly, for fear my courage should fail me if I 
paused for thought, I went on till I had told him the 
whole of my shameful story. 

I knew I owed it to him, and, bitter as was the 
humiliation it cost me, I told the whole, honestly and 
without reserve—all but the discovery I had made too 
late in regard to my own feelings, that, I thought, 
I might spare myself, and when I had finished I 
asked, humbly, without daring to raise my eyes, if he 
would try in time to forgive the wrong I had done 
him. 

“Tt is forgiven already,” he answered. “It was a 
wrong, doubtless, but you have repented of it. Oh, 
Clara! Clara!” he added, softly, as if to himself, 
“}ittle do you know how much such love as mine for 
you is capable of forgiving!” 

“Can it be possible that you love me still?” I ex- 





claimed, looking up at him with a face which must 
have betrayed me, for he, in his turn, exclaimed : 

‘Can it be possible that you find, at last, that you 
can love me ?” 

I answered him humbly and truly this time; and, 
by-and-by, we walked into the house together, and 
he told George and Sarah of the promise I had given 

nim. 

We were married before the snows came, and each 
year which has passed, since then, has brought me a 
more loving reverence of the heart I once spurned, 
and a more loathing abhorrence of my sin and folly in 
so doing; and I cannot sce girls inclined to indulge 
themselves in what they term “a little flirtation,” 
without longing, from the depths of my heart, to bid 
them pause and think, ere it is too late, of what may 
be the consequences. 

You, gay girls, may not wreck your own happiness, 
as Iso nearly did, but you may wreck that of another 
for time and for etecuity. 

You think that I exaggerate? Listen to what was 
once told me by a man who knew, by sad experience, 
the truth of his words: 

“ Half, and more than half, of the drunkards in our 
land—and their name is legion—are men ruined by 
the coquetry of women.” 

Think of this; and remember, too, that flirtations 
are never harmless. You may possibly escape in- 
juring others, you cannot escape injuring yourself— 
degrading your own womanhood, and bringing an 
ineffaceable stain upon the purity of your own heart. 

C: B. 


Errect or tHe Perrume or Firowers.—The pre- 
sence of the perfume of lavender in the air increases 
the power of absorption of heat sixty times, and 
aniseed 372 times; hence the perfume arising from a 
bed of flowers increases the temperature of the air 
around them. 


Five of the ralway companies possessed of London 
termini are said to have expended within the walls 
of the palace at Westminster as much money as would 
suffice to recreate another similar palace, equal in ex- 
tent and decoration, from the concrete foundation in 
the river to the highest pinnacle, and equally garnished 
with gilding, fresco, picture, and painted glass. 

A FEW days ago it was stated that a lady named 
Curry, residing at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
near the Poet Laureate, had celebrated her one 
hundredth birthday. Mrs. Curry died four days after- 
wards. The excitement arising from the number of 
friends who visited her to pay their respects is said 
to have hastened her death. 


Specmmens of the new Mexican dollars, with the 
head of the Emperor Maximilian, have been received 
in London ; and it has become an interesting question 
with exporters whether the old Republican dollars will 
not go to a premium in China until the new 
British coin shall become known in the silk and tea 
districts, as it is probable the Chinese will not receive 
the Mexican dollar in its altered form. 

CuaNnce or Hours ror Meats.—Uatil towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century people were 
in the practice of dining at ten or eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. ‘‘ With us,” so readsthe preface to Holling- 
shed, “ nobility, gentry, and students do ordinarily go 
to dinner before noon, and to supper at five, or be- 
tween five or six and afternoon. ‘lie merchants dine 
and sup seldom before twelve at noon and six at night, 
especially ia Londen. The husbandmen dine, also, 
at high noon, as they call it, and sup at seven or eight ; 
but out of the town, in our universities, the scholars 
dine at ten.” 

Tne Fatuer or Marte AME tie.—One of the 
Paris correspondents describes the character of Ferdi- 
nand, King of the Two Sicilies, and father of the late 
ex-Queen of France, Marie Amelic. He wasa man 
of very limited education, and fond of familiar life. 
He amused himself with the. habits and customs of 
the lower class, whenever he could do so. Many strange 
stories are told aBdut him; he was the last of the 
lazzaroni kings of the Two Sicilies, identified with 
that romantic period when Lady Hamilton, his own 
wife, and Lord Nelson took so active a part in politics, 
and Ferdinand was made the royal dupe. 


Tuames Sunway.—A crowded public meeting has 
been held at the Literary Institution, Deptford, to take 
measures for promoting the formation of a sub- 
way for foot-passengers and vehicles under the 
Thames from Deptford-green to the Isle of Dogs; and 
it was stated that the plan was to have two iron tubes, 
17 ft. in diameter, each tube to have a roadway 
for vehicles of 14 ft. and two pathways of 3 ft. 
6 iv. on either side of the roadway. Resolutions were 
adopted in accordance with the objects of the meeting, 
anda local committee was appointed to promote the 
carrying out of the project, the Bill for which has been 
making progress in Parliament. 
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Across THE ATLANTIC IN. A COCKLE-SHELL.—A 
seaman named Joba C. Donovan announces that he 
will shortly sail from New York for Europe. im the 
brig Vision. This vessel is the smallest that has ever 
attempted a voyage across the Atlantic. She is brig 
rigged, is but 16 ft. long, 4ft. Gin, beam, and 2 ft. 
10 in. depth of hold. Once before she attempted the 
voyage, but had to put back to New York, and ,if 
she sneceeds now it will be a remarkable performance. 
If we mistake not, this is the man who was supposed 
to have foundered in attempting, to cross the Atlantic, 
but of whose safety no account bas been heard. 
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THE SIMPLON PASS. 





I TELL youit would be madness to go on!” cried 
the landlord of a little Alpine hostelry, as he stood 
with two travellers at the inn door, just a3 tlhe sun 
went down in a mass of clouds, which Lung dense and 
dark around the far-off glacier peaks. 

“And why, prythee, good sir?” asked, the elder of 
his companions, a tall, noble-looking Englishman, in 
the prime of life. 

“Why 2” echoed mine host, shaking the ashes from 
his meerschaum; “ you shall hear. The streams you 
will have to cross are frightfully swollen with the re- 
cent rains, and the mountain fastnesses swarm with 
brigands, who'll make nothing of leaving you dead 
among the Besides, there is another storm 
brewing—it will be pitch dark, and ou such nights 
the Weird Woman of tle Simplon Pa 
abroad,” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” langhed Richard Huntingdon, “this 
smacks of romance. I must know more of the mys- 
terious woman. I suppose, however, she is some old 
woman, with a sharp face, skrunken form, aud brist- 
ling grey hair.” 

* No, no; on the contrary, she is young and beauti- 
ful. Indeed, I have heard people say she was the best 
looking woman on the continent.” 

* Better and better. Good sir, your description, in- 
stead of deterring me from proceeding at once, only 
makes me the more evger to go on.” And again 
Huntingdon laughed right merrily, while the landlord 
shook his head in grave dignity. 

“ 1f you knew ail I de,” be resumed, “ you wouldn't 
feel like laughing. The peasantry never cross the 
Simplon without muttering their Ave Marias at every 
turn; and as for me, L would as soon enter into 
a lion’s den as put myself in her way,” 

“And what makes her such a formidable per- 
sonage ?” 

“Ay, she’s a supernatural being, you may depend 
ybody can fin 
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of the daring ones have tried to discover on what er- 
rand she comes forth, but in vain; her craft outwits 
them. Come in, come in,and take a whiff by the fire.” 

“No,” replied Huntingdon; “I have a friend who 
is quite ill, awaiting meat Milan; I ought to have 
been there before this. Besides, to confess. the truth, 
I like adventure—a perilous journey has a certain 
charm forme. ‘Tell Pietro to bring round the ¢ar- 
riage.” 

‘The landlord saw that it would be useless to con- 
tinue his renionstranees, and hastened to obey his 
guest’s orders,and twenty minutes later Richard Hun- 
tingdon and his fellow-traveller drove off. 

“ Keep your torches lighted! Look out for the tor- 
rents, and beware of the fatal beauty of the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass!” shouted the supersti- 
tious host, as they rambled from theinn door; andthen 
he went back to the enjoyment of his mug of ale and 
his meerscliaum., 

On, on, on, along the steep banks of torrents, 
sheeted with foam, through deep detfiles, which) it 
seemed as if no sunbeam had ever lighted up, and 
over frail bridges, that shook like aspen leaves above 
the tramp of the wild waters beneath, the travellers 
journeyed, silent and watchful. 

It was midnight when they reached the grand old 
road, known as the Sinrplon Pass, and struck into one 
of its stupendous galleries, 

Huge rocks, piled in a thousand fantastic forms; 
rocks which it appeared as if a Titan hand must have 
reared; lere and there a lightning -scathed pine, stand- 
ing like some solitary ghost, stationed:to keep watch 
and ward; and far up, up, up, their white peaks 
sharply outlined against the dismal sky, those cloud- 
reaching mountains, all combined to give a gloomy 
grandeur to the scene. 

“By my halidom !” muttered Huntingdon’s fellow- 
traveller; “I should think we were in Tartarus, or 
the next door to it. For my part, I wish we were safely 
back at the cozy little inn we left so rashly at sunset, 
I know this place must be haunted, and expect every 
moment to see that strange creature the landlord told 
us about !” 

“Hush, hush !” interposed one of the vetturini; 
‘there she is now!” 
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At this moment a lurid glow shot across the gallery, 
and looking up, both Richard Huntingdon and the 
young earl saw a torch flaming from the trunk of a 
blasted tree fifty feet above them, while perched on a 
rock near it, and fully revealed by its strong red light, 
stood a tall, dark, magnificent woman. 

She was in the summer prime of her beauty, with a 
superbly-toulded form; a classic face, flushed on the 
cheek with the richest of bloom, those large, soft, 
slumberous eyes peculiar to the Italian women, a fall, 
ripe lip, and wave on wave of ebon hair, which swept 
almost to her quaintly-sandaled feet. 

A loose purple robe and a scariet mantle fell in 
graceful folds about her; one arm was clasped by a 
golden serpent, and a similar ornament encircled her 
swart forehead, the ruby eye of the reptile burning 
there like a live coal. 

“Hold, hold!” exclaimed Huntingdon, in a low 
“Don’t drive so fast. I must 
have a. ¢ at this beautiful creature.” 

“Why, ‘tis the Weird Woman of ths Simplon 
Pass,” rejoined Pietro. “It would be rash to stop 
here now; she may work some spell upon us.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Huutingdon, “ [am not.so super- 
stitious as you and the landlord, who would have per- 
suaded us to stay all night with him if he could. It’s 
an event in one’s life to see such beauty as_ her's. 
Stop, or at least drive slowly.” 

The vetturino slackened his horses’ pace with evi- 
dent reluctance, aud crossing himself, began to murmur 
& prayer. 

In the meantime both the travellers kept their gaze 
riveted on the strange lady, till a turn in the Pass 
shut her out of their sight. 

It was with a feeling of regret that Richard Hun- 
tingdon saw her fade from view, and he rode onward 
with many a thought of her rare beauty aud the mys- 
tery which had made her such a terror to the moun- 
taineers. 

In the midst of these reflections he heard a wild 
ery, and belield the flash of a. carriage close to the 
wayside. The next moment the carriage was sur- 
rounded by one of the hordes of banditti which infest 
the Alps. 

“ Your money or your life!” muttered a voice in his 
ear, and turning round, Huntingdon found himself 
face to face with a dark-browed outlaw. 

“By my faith, you shall have neither!” he retorted, 
drawiug the pistols he wore about him. 

A savage laugh greeted this speech and act, and the 
same person shouted : 

“ Better give up your goldat once ;onlya fool would 
be mad enough to set four against twelve, and that 
twelve Bernardo Gilletti’s picked men!” 

‘The speaker paused a moment, and then perceiving 
that the little band of travellers. were still bent upon 
resistance, he addad: 

“Well, well; since you want war, you shall have 
it—and war to the teeth too! Come on, comrades! 
*T will be but short work to conquer these fellows.” 

And with another fiendish howl those fierce out- 
laws rushed to the contest. 

Richard Huntingdon and. the young earl fought des- 
perately, and the vetturini displayed more courage than 
the Englishman expected oi them; but they were soon 
overpowered, 

The leader was busy in examining the purses he 
had taken from them, and half a dozen of his sturdiest 
men were pivioning their, captives, when a loud 
bugle-blast came ringing through the gallery. 

‘Lhe next instant a band of horsemen dashed to the 
spot, headed by a grey-haired man, who shouted as he 
pressed on; 

“ To the rescue, to the rescue! 
in the Simplon Pass!” 4 

The hitherto triumpbant banditti started, and for a 
time seemed determined to drive back the intruders, 
but as they rushed forward with their sabres: bran- 
dished, Gilletti and his band dropped their ill-gotten 
gold, avd turning from their captives, fled as if,a 
legion of fiends were pursuing them, 

As they swept down the-road, followed by the 
mysterious party who had charged upon them with 
such boldness, a graceful female figure, wrapt in 
scarlet and purple, glided along. 

It.was the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass. 
Suddenly she paused, and stood gazing at the strange 
scene around her, 

One of the vetturint was trying te soothe the 
affrighted horses, that still reared and planged madly ; 
the other held a blazing torch, whose light shone full 
on the ghastly face of the; young earl, now lying 
senseless from a wound he had received in the conflict, 
while Huntingdon bent over him, regardless of a deep 
gash in his own forehead, and mutilated right arm. 

For a few moments the lady kept coyly aloof; then 
she stole forward, and in voice soft as. the fabled 
siren’s murmured : 

“Can I do anything to help you, travellers, in your 
hour of need ?” 

lluntingdon gave a start of surprise, for he had 
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been so occupied. with, his companion that he had 
not observed her approach; but he bowed with as 
courtly a grace as if no wild legends of her had come 
to his ears, and replied : 

* Thanks, ten thousand thanks! I shall be only 
teo glad to avail myself of your kindness,” 

At this, she drew nearer, and shuddered as her 
glance fell on the strangers pallid countenance. 

“He is not dead, I hope ?” she said. 

“No, Ono!” said Huntingdon. “TI begin. to fee) 
a faint throbin his wrist. If I only had some water 
I believe he would revive soon, but though we have 
heard mountain streams gushing on every side during 
our journey through the Alps, there now seems to be 
nove near at hand.” 

“Tam more familiar with these regions than you,” 
continued the woman. “I know where there isa 
rock-spring, cool and clear as crystal ; it is not far off. 
I will guide you to it—that is, if you are not afraid 
to follow the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass.” 

Huntingdon smiled. 

“‘T assure you,” he replied, “ although I have heard 
the mountaineers tell ghostly stories about you, I do 
not fearto trust myself with you.” 

“Come, then,” retorted the lady, with a laugh as 
musical as the chime of silver bells. And taking the 
young Earl of Bathurst in his arms, Huntingdon fol- 
lowed her, while the astonished vetturini stood dumb 
with amazement. 

On the brink of a fountain pure as the Egeria of 
classic story, the Weird Woman paused. She had 
taken up one of the torches, which had been thrown 
to the ground in the fierce struggle with the outlaws, 
and now held it aloft, while Richard Huntingdon dipped 
the cold water from the spring and bathed the face of 
his companion. 

At length tae earl drew a long, deep sigh, a faint, 
glow rose to his cheek aud brow, his eyes unclosed, 
and his breath began to come in short and sudden 
gasps. 

“ Thank heaven!” cried Huntingdon,“ he lives. Poor 
fellow, if he had diel, I should never have fergiven 
myself for coming on to-night!” 

A few moments more and the young man raised his 
head and sat, erect. 

** And now,” resumed the lady, speaking for the first 
time since they reachedthe spring, ‘‘ you ought, signor, 
to take care of yourself. This good right arm, which 
did such execution in the recent melée, is shockingly 
mangled, and that is a terrible wound in your -fore- 
head.” 

And she raised her darkly glorious eyes to Hun- 
tingdon’s with a look of commiseration, which it 
must be confessed thrilled him strangely. 

“ O, lady, ’tis nothing—a mere scratch!” he replied, 
wiping away the stream of blood which: had flowed 
from the gash with hisdeft hand, and making a vain 
effort to raise his right; but even as he spoke, his 
sight grew dim, his temples began to throb with feve- 
rish pain, and a burning glow shot over his face. 

At this juncture he was again startled by a sudden 
bugle blast, which roused a thousand echoes among the 
recks. 

The mysterious lady started too, and drawing a 
golden bird-call from the folds of her robe, sent back a 
response. 

lt had scarcely died away in the distant windiogs 
of the Pass, when once more the tramp of horses’ feet 
was heard, and the grey-haived maa who had, Jed on 
the battalion which had come to the rescue of the tra- 
vellers, dashed to the mouutaiuspriag. As. hereined 
up his white charger, he seemed to take in the whole 
scene at a single glance. 

“ Well, well,” he said. in Italian, “the outlaws are 
routed ; they'll not venture into the Pass again for one 
month, I'll be bound !” 

“I have no words to express my gratitude for your 
kindly interposition,” rejoined, Huntingdon, “ We 
should have been taken prisoners had you not scat- 
tered Bernardo Gilletti’s band. And now, Reginald,” 
and he turned to the earl, “letus go back to the terri- 
fied vetiurini, and see if wecaunot go on.” 

As he rose, hewever, he reeled, and would have 
fallen, had he not grasped the trunk of atree for sup- 
port. ‘The mysterious horseman wheeled his steed to 
Huntingdou’s side, and said: 

‘Bianca, the Weird Woman of Simplon Pass, tells 
me you are not able to proceed, and by all the powers, 
I believe it! Why, such wounds as yours ought, to 
ba immediately attended to. If you persist in con- 
tinuing your journey now, your life will pay for your 
rashness. I havea hut among the mountains, a sim- 
ple peasant’s hut,; but, lowly as it, is, it will be bet- 
ter to tarry there than expose yourself to the storm, 
and the other dangers of the route. Will you accept 
my hospitality ?” 

“ Yes, yes, for a few hours at least,” rejoined Hun- 
tingdon, but the hope of seeing her who had: been 
styled the Weird Woman, rather than hig own wounds, 
led him to this decision. 

The superstitious ve/turing could not be induced to 
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tarry with one who, they said, was some vile emissary 
of the enchantress. 

But the young earl declared himself willing to stop 
as long as his travelling-companion should think best, 
and a half hour later they entered the strangex’s 
bat. 

It stood,in a. little Alpine. valley, and was, as its 
owner had said,an humble place, but, nevertheless, 
wore ap air of comfort. As Richard Huntingdon 
crossed the, threshold, leaning heavily on his host's 
arm, he saw'the peerlessly beautiful lady he had met 
in the Pass, stauding on the threshold, with her superb 
head resting against the rough mantel-piece. 

When she heard footsteps, however, she drew her 
mantle more closely about her, and darted away, 
leaving only an odd-looking old crone to receive the 
guests. 

“ There, Agnese!” cried the host, as he strode into 
the room, which served for parlour, kitchen and hal, 
“I have brouglit you a patient.” 

“Yes, yes,’ mumbled Agnese, bustling forward ; 
“Bianca toldme about him. JF shall do my best.” 

Huntingdon heard this while sivking wearily upon 
a pile of softiskins in the chimney-corner, and then 
the grotesque form and face of old Agnese, the bluc- 
eyed young earl, the swart manu who had come to his 
deliverance inthe Pass, the bright fire;blazing near, 
the huge dog that, lad been roused from his slumbers 
by their entrance, all blended like the phantasmagoria 
of a dream. 

* * * * * 

Weeks passed, and Richard Huntiugdon was still 
an inmate of the mountaineer’s hut. His wounds had 
proved more serious than even Lis new-found friends 
had supposed: fever and delirium had set in, and for 
days it seemed. to those who watched over him as if 
his feet were trembling on.the very, verge of the 
great Shadow Land. 

During that long agony the Weird Woman of 
Simplon Pass haunted his. brain, and sometimes he 
could have sworn that her dark eyes were bent pity- 
ingly upen him, ber soft hand lay on his forehead, 
her voice murmured soothing words in his ears. 

But when his frenzy had passed away, leaviug him 
weak as a child, he watched and listened for ler in 
vain, 

Old Agnese was the most attentive of nurses; his 
host came often to visit him, and Reginald would sit 
for hours at his side, but not all these could compen- 
sate for the absence of, her who he believed had minis- 
tered to him while le was delirious. 

It was on a summer's day that he sat in a great 
oaken chair by the:wiudow, 

“ Golden-belted bees” hummed drowsily among the 
roses, Which had been trained over the lattice; the 
murmur of a cascade not far. off came softly to his 
ear, and within the cottage there was no sound save 
the whir-whir-whir of Agnese’s wheel, aud thus 
lulled, the invalid fell asleep. 

It was late When he awoke; the sunset glow had 
faded from the Alpine heights, and the shadows of 
twilight had begun to gather over the -vailey. 

His Lost and the earl had not yet come in from the 
chase, aud» Agnese was driving the cows homeward, 
singing in true Swiss style the famous ‘ Ranz des 
Vaches,” but there, on the cottage hearthstone, just 
as he had seen her on the night when he eutered 
that dwelling, Richard Huntingdon thought he saw 
the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass, Her face 
was turned from him, aud so he lad a goud chance to 
watch her unobserved. 

“ Can it be,” he said to himself, ‘‘ can it be her, or is 
this a mere illusion of, favcy, such as often visit those 
who are weak in body and mind?” Aud_he gazed at 
Ler still more earnestly. 

“Bianca !” he at leugth murmured. 

The lady started, and turned towards him a face 
crimsoning with blushes. 

“Phen you remember me?” she said, gliding to 
bis side with that graceful, airy step he had admired 
so much the first evening they met. 

“Remember you? Oh, yes!” he replied, holding 
out his thin handin welcome. ‘I cannot tell you how 
1 have yearned to see you once more.” 

An.arch smile curved the lady’s lip. 

“ And you are still bold enough to have no dread 
of ug Weird Woman of the Mountains?” she asked, 
gaily. 

“Indeed I .am. My only fear.is that she will 
be too chary of her visits to me, Iam sure .I should 
recover a great deal faster.if I could mect her daily.” 

“But you don't put the least faith in the super- 
natural power attributed to me,” she continued in the 
same bantering tone. ‘You don’t believe that by 
one wave of some magic of mine I could restore you 
to health.” 

“No, no, lady,” said Huntingdon, laughing; ‘ but 
I do believe that your ministry would be a thousand 
fold more efficacious than Agnese’s, or the village 
doctor's, Here I am, laid up among tle mountains, 
not even able to drag myself out of doors; 1 am con- 





vineed that you can, if you will, beguile the tedium 
oi these otherwise lonely hours. Will you, Biacca?” 

The lady coloured and hesitated. 

“T will, at least, see you once more,” she replied, 
“T will come to-morrow.” 

And she made a movement to leave him. 

“ Stay, stay!” exclaimed Huntingdon. 
here by me now.” 

Again his companion hesitated, but at length sank 
into a chair near -him, and there, while the gloaming 
gathered, aud the stars came out like a legion of 
vestals in the clear, blue sky, the invalid and the 
Weird Woman spent an hour in delightful converse, 

During the interview, Huntingdon learned that his 
host was Bianca's father, and this hut one of their 
mountain homes, but nothing more of their mysterious 
life was then revealed to him. 

At parting, the young Englishman extorted a pro- 
mise that she would-no longer stand aloof from him, 
as she had for the past week, and lifting her hand 
reverently to his lips, watched her till she was out of 
sight. 

Irom that evening Richard Huutingdon’s conva- 
lescence went briskly on. 

Bianca’s shyness had worn off in a great degree, 
and as the Earl of Bathurst had proceeded to Milan, 
where the iavalid’s sick friend was awaiting him, 
Huntingdon was much in her society. 

Ob, those long, bright, midsummer days, when the 
two strolled together through the Alpine fastnesses, 
watching the shifting clouds that drifted round the 
snow-clad heights above them, the bold flight of the 
vulture, the airy spring of the chamois, the cautious 
tread of the goat as she led her kids along those peril- 
ous mountain paths, listening to the echoes of the 
monastery bells, the music of the waterfalls, and what 
was still sweeter, tlicir own dreamy talk, and learning 
hourly more and more of life’s strangest lesson—love! 

And yet, neither realized the truth of this till a 
month had flown on golden wings. Then the awa- 
kening came, and how our readers shallsoon know. The 
earl returned, bringing despatches that required ITun- 
tingdon’s immediate presence in Engiand, and as he 
perused them in the rei glow of the mountaineer's 
lirelight, his heart beat heavily. 

“ What,” he said, mentally, “must I leave the Alps 
to-morrow—leave Bianca ?” 

The very thought was torture, and stalking from 
the cottage, he begau to hold solemn communion with 
himself, 

In that hour he realized how essential Bianca's 
companionship had become, how madly he loved her, 
how desolate the future would be uncheered by her 
presence. 

But this conviction brought a wild struggle. He 
had all the pride of a noble English line,and that 
pride arose in its might, and battled with love. Dur- 
ing his convalescence Bianca had told him that her 
life must for the preseut be shrouded in mystery ; that 
she and her father, and a few trusty friends, had been 
obliged to den among the mountains, and even to en- 
courage the superstitious dread of the peasantry to 
advance their own interests. 

What those interests were, however, Huntingdon 
could not divine. Sometimes he suspected her father 
to be the chief of a horde of outlaws, and the strange, 
dark-browed men who came and went about the hut, 
his allies, aud as vile as any of Bernardo Gilletti’s. 

But when he marked the stately port and noble face 
of his host, when he looked in vain for anything like 
coarseness or bravado in his swart companions, when 
he saw that Bianca was ever as delivate and refined 
as his own mother, he was staggered, aud would say 
for the hundredth time : 

“TE they are a vile set, they're the most accomplished 
tacticians I ever saw.” 

Such having been the state of affairs,it is no won- 
der that the proud Huntingdon thought of his love 
affair for awhile with more pain than pleasure. 

But as Bianca’s image rose before him, clothed 
in its dazzling beauty; those troublous thoughts van- 
ished, and he gave himself up to the thraldom of that 
first love-dream. 

“T must speak to her, must know from her own 
lips whether she returns my passion or not,” he said, 
half audibly. “ She hasnot been to the cottage to-day 
—I will seek her elsewhere.” 

And he struck into a narrow path that led to a 
grotto, in which she and her father lived a part of the 
time. 

He had not gone far, when he heard a voice which 
now had power to thrill him to the heart’s core—the 
voice of the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass. 

The next moment he saw her approaching, arm+in- 
arm with a tall, handsome Italian—the confidential 
friend of her father, and a snitor for her hand, as Hun- 
tingdon now learned for the first time, from the conver- 
sation his quick ear caught. 

Guido Risturi had just paused for a reply to his 
passionate plea, when Huntingdon stepped forward, 
and bowing coolly to him, ‘said, in a low tone: 


“Sit down 





“ Bianca, I was coming to find you. I lave news 
of considerable import— 

“News!” interposed the lady. 
has befallen my father ?” 

“No; these tidings concern me only.” 

“ And periaps you would rather not have a third 
person hear it,” said Ristori. 

And bowing to Huntingdon with rare grace, he 
withdrew. 2 
“What have you to tell me, signor?” queried the 
ady. 

“T have had despatches from England which make 
it necessary that I should return immediately.” 

Every trace of the rich bloom that usually burned 
on Bianca’s dark cheek receded, her dark eyes dilated 
in mournful wonder, her lips half parted, but she could 
not sveak, 

“Bianca, we have been much together of late,” con- 
tinued Huntingdon ; “ would it give you no pang to 
have this pleasant companionship broken off?” 

For a moment more she stood before him, quite 
overpowered with what had just dawned upon her 
—the knowledge that the traveller whom her father’s 
roof had sheltered had become dearer to her than 
aughte@else in the wide world. 

But with this conviction came a desire te conceal 
the truth from him, aud with a strong effort she re- 
gained her composure, and replied : 

“Certainly; I sliall miss you—we shall all miss 
you.” 

“O, Bianca, Bianca!” cried Huntingdon, “if you 
can talk thus calmly of it, your heart feels no throb 
of the wild love which thrills mine! Day by day I 
have sunned myself in your smiles, till they have 
grown dearer than the light of heaven! Surely, I 
love you as no man ever loved woman before!” 

“Love me!” echoed his companion, “and that too 
in spite of the mystery which enshrouds me? O, 
Richard, this is happiness of which I never dared 
dream !” 

* Then you love me!” murmured Huntingdon. 

“ With my whole soul!” 

The next moment she was folded in his arms; his 
kiss trembled on her lips, and his voice syllabled the 
fondest terms of endearment. 

“Tell me you will be my wife, and go to England 
with me at once,” he said at length, “and my cup of 
happiness will be full.” 

A cloud settled on the beautiful face upturned to 
him, and Bianca’s features coutracted as if in sudden 
pelo, 

“Nay, nay, I cannot, cannot,” she replied, ‘‘ unless 
I break a sdlemn cath.” 

For a time there was'a profound and painful silence, 
during whic gloomy thoughts haunted both. 

* Carissina!” tinally resumed Huntingdon, speaking 
that sweet, ‘l'uscan love-word in the most musical 
of tones. ‘ What oath can be binding enough to come 
between us ?” 

“ Alas, I cannot, I dare not tell you!” 

She paused, stood irresolute an instant, and then 
faltered: 

“ Heaven knows the temptation to break it is strong 
—so strong that it requires a masterly effort of the 
will to resist it!” 

“ And is there no way in which you can be freed 
from this oath ?” continued the lover. 

For one moment the lady’s countenance lighted up, 
then it grew grave again, aud she replied, with a 
mournful shake of the head : 

“T fear not. I will, however, use every effort to 
bring it about. There, Richard, 1 will leave you 
now, but to-morrow at sunrise, I will meet you 
beside the little spring 1 pointed out to you the 
night on which you were attacked by the banditti. 
Farewell!” 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, the lovers 
met. 

The dawn had flushed the hoary Alps with a new 
glory, but there was no light im the dark eyes of 
Bianca as she came along the Pass, Huntingdon 
sprang to her side, aud folding ber to his heart, 
murmured: 

“ Dearest, your face is like an open book to me; in 
it I can read the sorrowful truth—you have no plea- 
sant story for my ear!” 

“No, Richard, I cannot go with you, bearing an old 
man’s curse. That oath binds me like a Chain of iron. 
You and I must part for ever!” 

And there, amid the grand old mountains, with 
the sunshive glinting over rock and torrent and 
suow-path, as if in mockery of the gloom which 
wrapped their future in its pall-like folds, they 
parted. 

* 


“T hope. nothing 


* * * * 

A year later Richard Huntingdon returned to Italy, 
and made his way into the Simplon Pass. The hut 
which had sheltered him during his illness had been 
demolished, and in its stead was a grave. on which the 
grass was just beginning to grow green. 

No headstone told who slept below, and Hunting- 
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don shuddered at the thought that it might be ten- 
anted by the lady of his love. 

During his absence tie had come into possession of 
a princely fortune, and been féted, and flattered, and 
liouized. 

Bright eyes had lighted upat his approach, and red 
lips smiled encouragement, but no second love had 
dawned upon his lonely heart. 

He had come back in the wild, hope of making 
Bianca his own, and his blood cMfilied at the bare 
thought that she was lost to him. 

A step aroused him from a fit of troubled musing, 
and he looked round. 

Surely it was no ghost which stood there, but 
Bianca's self. 

“Bianca!” “Tichard!” were the only words ixter- 
changed at that moment; the next she once more was 
fulded in his arms, 

There, by her father’s grave, Bianca revealed the 
facts of her history, with which Huntingdon had 
hitherto been unacquainted. 

Sie was of a lineage as noble as his own, and her 
family had once been the wealthiest in Tuscany. But 
her father had connected himself with one of those 
republican conspiracies, so common in the Italian 
States, and finally became the chief mover of the 
enterprise. 

Suspicion fastening upon him, he was obliged to 
retreat to the mountains and remain in perfect 
seclusion for a time. 

At length, however, he gathered his followers about 
him, and they lived in the hope of swelling their 
numbers till they could overthrow the government. 
It suited their purpose to awe the peasantry into the 
belief that they were supernatural, aud came and 
went at the beck of Bianca, to whom they had them- 
selves given the cognomen by which she was known 
among the mountains. 

The unique splendour of herdress was also cal- 
culated to heighten the effect of the delusion. 

Catching her father’s enthusiasm, Bianca had en- 
tered heartily into hia plans, and even taken a solemn 
oath to marry his favourite, Guido Ristori. 

She had never felt that promise a burden till she 
learned to love ITuntingdon, but she resolved to obey 
her father, cost what it might. 

He was now dead, and the rest of the band dis- 
persed,and she dwelt with a peasant’s family not for 
from the Pass, She did not, however, long remain 
under their roof. 

The morning after that meeting beside the new- 
made grave, she left the Alps to return no more, and, 
afew days afterwards, in that grand old, cathedral, 
which is alike the wonder and pride of Milan, Richard 
Huntingdon plighted his marriage vows to the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass. C. F. G. 





Seau collecting is now quite a passion in Paris. 
A few days ago 9,000 wax impressions of the seals 
of various Royal and celebrated personages sold for 
10,000f. (£400), which makes the average value per 
seal amount to Lf. 25c., or 1s. 

Hosrirat ror Sick Anrmats.—In “Land and 
Water” is given the text of the will of Mr. Brown, 
who died December 27th, 1852, leaving £20,000 three 
per cents. to accumulate for fifteen years for the pur- 
pose of founding a hospital for sick animals. ‘This 
sum now amounts to nearly £30,000, and a committee 
has been appointed by the Senate of the University of 
London, comprising Earl Granville, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Robert Lowe, Sir E. Ryan, Dr. Storrar, Professor 
Miller, Professor Sharpey, Dr. Swain, Mr. Paget, and 
Mr. James Heywood,to take steps for carrying out Mr. 
Brown's wishes. 

GARIBALDI AND Cutorororm.—When the Italian 
hero was suffering from the ball in his foot, “ the 
surgeons,” says Sir C. R. M‘Grigor,in his Garibaldi at 
Home, “ wished him to take chloroform, asthe bullet 
was deep seated, and the attempts to extract it might 
be accompanied with much pain. The answerof the 
ex-Dictator was—‘ Perhaps I may have a fatal illness 
after the extraction of the bullet. If I take chloro- 
form, and have this fatal illness, the Italians may 
attribute my death to the chloroform, and thus be 
prejudiced hereafter against this excellent discovery. 
Such an answer was characteristic of the fortitude 
and humanity of Garibaldi.” 

Wuat THE Patent ComMIssIONERS ANNUALLY 
Get For Doing Norninc.—According to the lastre- 
turns published, in 1864, there were paid to Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, for certificates of allowance of protection 
on provisional specifications, 1,592 at two guineas 
each, 5,443/ 4s. ; ditto, for fiats on reference of complete 
specifications, thirty-one at two guineas each, 65/. 2s. ; 
ditto, for signing warrants, 1,053 at one guinea each, 
1,1052.13s.; making a total of 4,5132. 19s. Then 
comes—to the clerk of the Attorney-General, on pro- 
visional and complete specifications, 1,623 at five shil- 
lings each, 4051. 15s. ; to Sir Robert P. Collier, her 
Majesty's Solicitor-General, for certificates of allow- 





ance of protection on provisional specifications, 1,590 
at two guineas each, 3,339. ; ditto, for signing war- 
rants, 1,064 at one guinea each, 1,117 4s.; ditto, for fiats 
on reference of complete specifications, 39 at two 
guineas each, 81/. 18s. ; making a total of 4,538 2s. to 
the Solicitor-General, The clerk of the Solicitor- 
Gencral also gets his share of the spoil ; he is paid, 
on provisional and complete specifications, 1,629 of 
five shillings each, 407/. 5s.; making a grand total of 
9,865/. 1s. 





TEMPTATION. 
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By J, F. SMITH. 
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CHAPTER XLL 
Dost thou know the fate of soldiers ? 
They're but Ambitions tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends; and when they're worn, 
Hack'd, hewn with constant service, thrown aside 
To rust in peace and rot in hospitals. Southern. 

For several days after the above conversation, Mr. 
Foster appeared unusually moody and silent: the 
clerks in the office avoided addressing him as much as 
possible—for his answers were sharp and brief. 

Even Mr, Griffiths felt the Jash of the old man’s 
caustic humour. 

The fact was, that an internal struggle was going 
on—a great revolution about to be accomplished. 

Clement, perfectly unconscious that he was the en- 
grossing subject of his father’s thoughts, redoubled his 
attention, in the hope of pleasing him—and thereby 
rendered the sacrifice which the lawyer had half deter- 
mined to make still more painful. 

“Such aptitude!” Mr, Foster repeatedly muttered 
to himself! “ that last abstract from Grindem and Bul- 
lock’s case was faultless—absolutely faultless!” 

Le little knew the care and anxiety it had cost his 
son. 

One morning the lawyer arrived at his office earlier 
than usual. Clement was already at his desk: the 
quick eye of the old man detected that his features were 
palerthan usual; he even fancied that he saw a hectic 
spot upor his cheek—it decided him. With the air, 
though not quite the resignation of a martyr, he walked 
into his private room, placed his umbrella, with his 
usual precision,,in the corner, took off his gloves and 
hat, then seated himself, and rang the bell twice—the 
signal for the attendance of the head clerk. 

“Send Mr. Clement to me!” he said, as soon as 
Griffiths answered the summons. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ And remember I am not to be disturbed on any 
pretence!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” replied the managing 
man; “but of course you have not forgotten that 
there is to bea consultation ateleven, at Serjeant Stork's 
chambers? Winter and Onslow—most important 
case, and——” 

“Send word that I shall not be able to attend !” in- 
terrupted his employer; “and do not let me be dis- 
turbed!” 

“ Certainly, sir—certainly !” 

The astonished clerk withdrew to execute the orders 
he had received. During the thirty years he had been 
in the office as man and boy, he had never known his 
priucipal neglect a consultation—the thing was unpre- 
cedented. Something serious—very serious—must 
have occurred ; and he delivered his message with 
becoming solemnity. 

As the door of the privateroom closed upon our hero, 
Mr. Griffiths felt that he would have given half his 
perquisites during the ensuing term to be present at 
the interview between father and son. He had a pre- 
sentiment that somelow or other his own future des- 
tinies were mixed up init. 

Directly Clement eutered the room, his father ex- 
tended his hand to him. The youth grasped it warmly. 
He saw that an explanation was about to take place 
between them. 

“T fear you are unwell, sir!” lhe said—for he per- 
ceived that tears were standing in the usually calm, 
piercing eyes of the lawyer. 

“ Nothing ! it is nothing!” replied the old man, 
hastily ; “ the wind—the dust !” 

In his agitation, he forgot that theday was a wet 
one. 

“ Clem,” he continued, “ it is time that we under- 
stood each other! Sitdown! I am satisfied with you 
—quite satisfied! You have striven as far as nature 
would permit to gratify my wish that you should 
succeed me in my profession! It is not your fault 
that you have not succeeded! Doubtless you consider 
my conduct,” he added, “ harsh aud unreasonable to- 
wards you ?” 

“Never, sir!” replied the young man. “I may 
have repined—for none of us can master our inclina- 





| . —a or injustice against the best of pa. 
r ! 

“T believe you, Clem! I believe you!” said Mr, 
Foster ; “and this day I mean to prove that I fully 
appreciate the efforts you have made to gratify my 
wishes!” 

sd. omg 

““By renouncing them!” continued the speaker; 
“yes, my dear boy—by renouncing them!” he re- 
peated. “ You might have braved me—for a few years 
will make you independent of my authority——” 

“But not of your affection, sir!” interrupted 
Clement, eagerly; “ never of your affection !” 

“Do not interrupt me!” continued the lawyer, with 
a smile which proved how deeply the warmth of his 
son touched him ; “thus much you must permit me to 
urge in justification of the tenacity with which I ad- 
hered to my design long after I had perceived your re- 
pugnance tomy wishes. It was not the desire of secing 
you in the profession oniy, but the stro ger one of keep- 
ing you near me—of remaining in daity intercourse, in 
community of thought and pursuit, with the only being 
left me in the world tolove. It is your wish to be a sol- 
dier ?” 

“T renounce it!” exclaimed his son; “from this mo- 
ment I abandon the idea, and, if possible, the wish! I 
will do all that in me lies to prove worthy of so much 
affection and kindness, and in time——” 

He hesitated, a sense of truth prevented his com- 
pleting the sentence. 

Mr. Foster paused—he felt strongly tempted to 
accept the generous offer of his only child to comply 
with his long-cherished wishes—but his better feelings 
prevailed. 

“No!” he replied, with firmness; “I had a right to 
demand the trial, but I have no right to extort or 
accept a sacrifice! You know,” he added, with a faint 
smile, “the pertinacity with which I adhere to my re- 
solutions when I have once taken them—how rarely I 
abandon them! From this hour the affair is settled !” 

Clement was too much affected to thank his father 
as he wished—he could only press his hand and raise 
it to his lips. The old man gazed fondly en him: in 
his flashing eyes and the rich colour which flushed bis 
lately pale cheeks, he felt that he was almost repaid 
for his disappointment. 

“Now, then, to business!” he said. ‘I have for 
many years been the legal adviser of Cox and Green- 
wood, the army agents, and shall find little difficulty 
in procuring you a commission—by purchase, of course! 
To-morrow I will call upon them, deposit the money, 
and introduce you to them. Although only a lawyer,” 
he added, “they will receive you as well, and advance 
your wishes as zealously, as if presented by the first 
peer of the realm !” 

The “only a lawyer” was the last drop of bitterness 
in the heart of the old man; from that moment he 
devoted himself earnestly and zealously to the task of 
furtheri ng the wishes of his son. 

“ Have you decided which service you would pre- 
fer ?” he asked. 

Clement modestly hinted something about a cavalry 
regiment —but of course left everything to his father. 
“ Not a word as you leave the office !” observed Mr. 
Foster ; ‘it will be known quite soon enough! I could 
not bear to witness the sin¥pering smile of Griffiths, 
who will doubtless begin to think of a partnership! 
But he will be disappointed!” he added; “I respect 
the interests of my clients too much ever to commit 
them to such hands!” 

Could the speaker have seen the malignant scowl 
upon the features of the managing clerk, who was lis- 
tening at the door,it would have confirmed him in the 
opinion he had formed of that very obsequious gentle- 
man’s character. 

Two months after the above conversation between 
father and son, Clement Fuster, Esquire, was 
gazetted to a cornetcy in His Majesty’s——-Regiment 
of Guards. 

Poor Clem! a more unfortunate choice could not 
have been made: it was what is termed, in the cant 
phrase of the day, a “‘ fast regiment.” Thelieutenant- 
celonel was an aristocrat; from the captains down to 
the subalterns—scions of the best families in the coun- 
try—all aped the tone of their commander. The first 
question asked when a man joined it was: “ What 
family is he of?” The next, “ What are his means?” 
And unless these questions could be answered satis- 
factorily, the new-comer was likely to lead a harassing 
time of it ; sneering impertinence, practical jokes, glar- 
ing injustice—in fact, every means that could be de- 
vised—were put in practice to disgust the parvent, or 
drive him from the service. 

Colonel Barratt used to boast that he could get rid of 
a non-eligible man more quickly than any commanding 
officer in the service. 

When Martha heard of the alteration which had 
taken place in the prospects of her young friend, she 
warmly congratulated both father and son on a detcr- 
mination which she trusted would lead to the happi- 
ness of both. 
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Happiness! Her own bitter experience in life 
might have taught her how rarely that much-talked- 
of blessing was to be found on earth. 

As for Miss Wyndham, she knew not whether to 
grieve or feel delighted with the change—which, after 
all, only interested her as far as it affected her pro- 
jects. True, the career he had chosen in all proba- 
bility would remove him from the society of Miss 
Mendez, in whose favour sho eonsidered him a dan- 
gerous rival; but then it threatened to separate him 
from herself—and the sight of the young Guardsman 
in his uniform had convinced her that her heart was 
engaged more decply in the question than she had 
hitherto supposed. 

Our hero was presented at the levees of the Regent 
and the commander-in-chief, by a gallant general 
officer of the name of De Vere. He had long been a 
client of Mr. Foster’s, and entertained a respect— 
almost a friendship—for him. 

“Fine. fellow—fine fellow!” said the old soldier, 
when Clement was introduced to him on the morning 
of the levee, by his father; “ prove an ornament tothe 
service, if Barratt does not contrive to spoil or ruin 
him!” he mentally added. “And so you arein the 
Guards, young gentleman!” he continued, speaking 
once more aloud. ‘Expensive regiment! Crack 
fellows!” " 

“Clement will be rich!” observed the lawyer. ‘‘ His 
aunt left him twenty thousand pounds, and he is my 
only son !” 

“What do you allow him?” 

“Eight hundred a-year!” replied the old gentle- 
man, complacently. 

“Too much!” exclaimed the general; “too much 
by half! WhenI entered the army, I had bat two 
hundred a-year and my pay! True,” he muttered, 
“] was not gazetted to a crack regiment !” 

To Mr. Foster, the term “crack regiment” con- 
veyed aboutus much information as if the speaker had 
alluded to the incarnation of Vishnu, or the Iyper- 
borean isles of Hecateus. 

Ia his simplicity, he considered that all regiments 
were alike; added to which, he had unbounded con- 
fidence in the prudence and good conduct of his son. 

The presentations over, Clement. called upon the 
general, to thank him for lis kindness, previous to his 
leaving town to join his regiment at Windsor: he was 
received with more than ordinary kindness. 

“Tf you find yourself placed in any difficulty or un- 
pleasant position, my dear boy,” said the veteran, “ do 
not hesitate to apply to me for advice! I am an old 
soldier, and you a raw recruit! I know every move 
in the routine of the service—you are ignorant of 
everything! Beware of quarrels—avoid gambling— 
act with discretion, as well as firmness—and, above 
all, be exceedingly careful what you write!” 

“ Write!” repeated the young Guardsman. 

“More men have been ruined by letters than by 
words!” 

“T do not understand you, general!” 

“% suppose not!” answered the veteran; “ but you 
soon will!” 

“T enter the servico,” observed his visitor, “ from a 
sincere love of the profession I have chosen, anda 
desire to prove myself worthy of the commission I 
have the honour to bear!” 

“And you will do so, I have no doubt!” replied 
General De Vere; “ if they will let you,” he mentally 
added. “ A regiment,” he continued, speaking aloud, 
“is a rough school, especially at the commencement. 
Your temper will be tried in every way—your con- 
duct critized—not over-favourably, perhaps—for you 
have not .the prestige of an aristocratic name or family 
connection? Do your duty—remember my caution 
—and you have nothing to fear !” 

At the word “fear,” the cheeks of his visitor 
flushed. 

“ There—there ! I did not mean to impugn your 
courage, my dear boy !” continued the speaker, with a 
suile ; “ old men are fond of preaching, and see diffi- 
culties where youth dreams only of success! Good 
bye! and once more remember, if you should require 
the counsel of friend, you know where to find 
one! Incase of emergency, consult the adjutant of 
your regiment—he is an old friend of mine, aud will 
serve you, for my sake!” 

With this, they shook hands and parted—his 
adviser giving him letters of introduction to Colonel 
Barratt and Lieutenant Bridgem—the officer last named. 

The same day our hero reached Windscr, where he 
found a letter from Miss Mendez, begging bis accept- 
ance of. a charger, awaiting his arrival. It was a mag- 
nificent creature—more than one officer of his regiment 
had seen it—but had been deterred from purchasing it by 
the price. Thegrateful woman had,paid five hundred 
guineasfor it. Little did she dream of the enmity her 
gift to her young favourite would excite. 

“So the new man has joined!” observed Lord Peapod 
—the nephew of Colonel Barratt—as the officers were 
Pr at lunch, in the mess-room; ‘avy one know 

im?” 


There wasa general silence—all looked at the com- 
manding officer. 

“ He brought a letter of introduction from General 
De Vere,” said the latter, after a pause; “ who, I 
perceive by the Gazette, stood sponsor for him at the 
levee ?” 

“ Any relative ?” 

A dry negative was the response. 

“What is the fellow’s name?” drawled Walter Tre- 
vanian, who happened to be first lieutenant of the 
troop in which Clement was now a cornet. 

“ Foster.” 

‘A Foster, or The Foster ?” 

“Oh, no relative to the baronet!” replicd the 
colonel; “his father is a lawyer!” 

A general expression of dissatisfaction followed the 
announcement. 

“ Another Philistine!” exclaimed Captain Marshall, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being the most accom- 
plished bully in the regiment; “ we shall soon smoke 
him out!” 

“Philistine or not,” observed Cornet Mortimer—a 
young sprig of nobility, who had lately joined—‘“he 
must be devilish rich; be has bought the bay charger 
which Peapod and the major were so anxious about! I 
saw it in the barrack-yard!” 

“ The bay charger!” repeated his lordship, in a tone 
of vexation; ‘why, I offered four hundred guineas 
for it.” 

“ And I four hundred and fifty!” added the major. 

From that moment the unconscious subject of the 
conversation had two decided enemics iu the regi- 
ment. 

“We shall see what the fellow is like at dinner,” 
said Colonel Barratt, not wishing at that moment to 
push the conversation any further—for the adjutant 
had joined them, and he knew that the “ new man” 
had brought letters to him from General De Vere, as 
well as to himself. 

“ No doubt he feeds with his knife!” whispered the 
young nobleman in the ear of Walter Trevanian. 

The latter shrugged his shoulders coutemptuously. 

“The service is going to the devil,” continued the 
speaker, “ when they let such fellows creep into it! 
But money will purchase anything now, from a com- 
mission to—a—a ye 

“A bay charger!” added Trevanian, finishing the 
sentence for him. 

“Curse the charger!” muttered his lordship. 

“ Better smoke the rider!” observed Walter, drily. 

Tho young men exchanged glances of mutual intel+ 
ligence, and let the conversation drop; “but from that 
morning it was tacitly understood that the new-comer 
was to be got rid of. The son of a lawyer was con- 
sidered as a black sheep in the regiment. 

At mess, our hero was formally introduced to his 
brotherefiicers, who returned his salutation with that 
polite indifference which wounds more than positive 
impertinence. 

Clement felt no less surprised than offended at first : 
he could not comprehend the tone of the society into 
which, for the first time in his life, he was thrown. 

A few moments’ reflection, however, reconciled him 
to it. 

Unconscious of having given cause either of offence or 
coolness, he concluded that it was the etiquette of the 
mess-room, and accommodated himself to it, accord- 
ingly. 

At the end of the first course, one of the mess- 
waiters came to him, and whispered in his ear that 
Colonel Barratt would do himself the honour of taking 
wine with him. 

Next followed the major and captains, in the several 
degrees of military hierarchy, down to the cornet, 
whose experience in the service was only three weeks 
greater than his own. 

The wine was champagne—purposely chosen. Cle- 
ment saw thatat each challenge the officer who in- 
vited him emptied his glass. After the first farce or 
four, he hesitated in following the example. 

“ My dear fellow, what are you about to do?” 
whispered Walter Trevanian, who wasseated next to 
him ; “ no heel-taps !” 

“ Tam unused to drink so much wine!” replied the 
new-comer. 

“Pshaw!” said the first speaker; there is nota 
headache #ff"a dozen ofit! It will be thought per- 
sonal if you do not empty it!” 

The intended victim took the advice so treache- 
rously proffered. Tow could the unsophisticated boy 
of seventeen suppose for an instant that the well-bred 
smiling man who addressed himin such a friendly 
tone hadany sinister design? He had never seen 
him till that day, and he wore the uniform which, in 
his opinion, was the seal upon the character of gen- 
tlemen. Still, by way of precaution, the next time he 
was challenged to wine he only half filled his glass. 

There was a general glance round the table. 

“ Wide awake!” whispered Lord Peapod. 

“ Shirks the wine!” thought Captain Marshall, who 
was tho challenger. 





“What are you dreaming of ?” said Lieutenant Marsh ; 
“Mr. Foster is waiting for you!” 

“Mr. Foster has not filled his glass!” observed the 
captain, gravely. 

Had our hero been the bashful boy they took him 
for, be would have apologized, and instantly have filled 
it to the brim. But he had more discernment and tact 
than his brother officers—what a prostitution of the 
word brother!—gave him credit for. 

“ Captain Marshall,” he said, “has considered only 
his kind feeling towards me—and not my capacity for 
wine-drinking! I have already exceeded my usual 
quantity!” 

“Three glasses of port after dinner!” simpered one 
of the youngsters, who was beginning tolook very red 
in the face. 

“ Ladies’ measure!” added a second. 

Stillthe “new man,”—as they termed him—re- 
mained unmoved; and Captain Marshall, bowing 
stiffly, drank off his wine in silence. 

There was a pause: the attempt to intoxicate him 
was evidently a failure. 

‘ That’sa devilish fine horse of yours!” observed the 
major. 

“ Which?” 

“ The bay charger. Peapod offered four hundred for 
it! What was the figure ?” 

“T really cannot tell you!” replied Clement, glad 
that the conversation had taken another turn; ‘“‘the 
animal was a gift from a dear and valued friend!” 

“In the City 2” 

Although our hero did not comprehend the differ- 
ence between a friend in the City and one at the West 
End, he perfectly understood the tone in which the 
question was asked, and replied by a dry negative. 

“ Beg pardon,” said the major; “ thought it might 
be! Very respectable people, J have heard, live in 
the City! I dare say, now,” he continued, ‘‘ they be- 
stowed a vast amount of good advice wpon you when 
they heard you were gazetted ?” 

“No, indeed !” answered the young man, carelessly; 
“ knowing that I was to associate only with gentle- 
men, they did not conceive it necessary! General 
De Vere was the only person who gave mo the least 
caution!” 

At the word caution, several of the officers regarded 
each other with a smile; they thought they had hit 
upon a theme on which “to trot him out.” 

“Tt must have been very edifying!” observed his 
lordship. 

“A military sermon!” added Walter Trevanian. 

“ Drum-head lecture!” 

“Upon my word, gentlemen, it was a very simple 
one!” said Clement; ‘‘ such as a man of his rank and 
experience in the service might well give toa youth 
like myself just entering life! He merely told me that 
I had much to learn—to endure——” 

“As a young bear who has not been taught to 
dance!” whispered Captain Marshall to his neigh- 


ur. 

“ Above all, to bear and forbear!” continued the 
speaker ; ‘‘ and to be very cautious——” 

He paused: something told him that it might not be 
advisable to relate all that the general had said. 


“Cautious! About what?” demanded Trevanian. 

‘In my conduct generally !” replied Clement Foster ; 
“in short, gentlemen, you may imagine afl that a kind 
friend would say upon such an occasion !” 

“It’s my deliberate opinion,” drawled Lord Peapod, 
whose brain was already excited by wine, “that—hic- 
cup—bhem—that De Vere is a prig !” 

There was a slight coughing round the table, as if 
to drown the word, but the quick ear of the new cor- 
net caught it. 

“May I request your lordship,” he said, colouring 
to the temples, ‘‘ to repeat the word!” 

“ That he is—hic—hem—a prig—a prig, sir—write 
down a prig—engross it, if, if you like !” 

Clement rose to leave the mess-room. 

“Sit still!” whispered Walter Trevanian, catching 
him by the arm. ‘“Can’t you see Peapod is drunk ? 
He is little better than an ass when sober !” 

“J cannot remain,” replied our hero, firmly, “ after 
hearing such an epithet applied to one of my kindest 
friends, whose rank, services, and absence,” he added, 
in a very pointed tone, “‘ ought to protect him from 
such observations !” 

It was evident that the new-comer was not thesoft- 
witted fool they had imagined—for he had not only 
defeated the attempt to intoxicate him, but contrived 
to place one of his insidious tormentors in a false posi- 
tion. Fortunately for his lordship, the colonel came 
to his rescue. 

“T perceive,” Mr. Foster, he said, ‘that you are un- 
acquainted with military manners and military lan- 
guage! An officer who does his duty—is remarkable 
as a disciplinarian—is frequently termed a ‘ prig’ or a 

‘martinet’ by the youngsters! We only laugh at it 
asa boyish petulance—such things are never seriously 
noticed !” 

Clement instantly resumed his seat, remarking that, 
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after such an explanation, he must have been too sus- 
ceptible. 

“T am sure you will pardon me,” he added, “ when 
I tell you that I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Gene- 
ral De Vere!” 

“ Certainly ! 
the youngsters. 

“ Know better in time !” added the major. 

“Who could have imagined,” continued the youth, 
not perhaps without a certain degree of malice, “that 
so much good fecling existed in the army? I should 
have thought, now, that if any officer had ventured ta 
call you— Colonel Barratt—a ‘ prig,’ you would have 
felt exceedingly indignant!” 

“Such things are seldom addressed to a commanding 
officer’s face!” replied the colonel, turning very red ; 

“and when they are, as seldom forgotten !” 

Unable.to conceal the rage and vexation which he 
felt at being obliged to endure what he considered the 
insolence of a parvenu, Colone] Barratt rose from the 
table, and, drawing his chair towards the fireplace, 
called to the mess-man for brandy-and-water and 
cigars. This was the usual signal for the officers to 
disperse into groups. ‘The dinner, with its formal 
etiquette, was considered over. 

Oar, hero, sati-/ie’ with the wine he had already 
taken, left the roovn, with the intention of retiring to 
his quarters for the night. 

In the ante-room he encountered the adjutant, who 
shook him warmly by the hand. Being a married man, 
he did not ‘dine with the mess. 

‘“*T must congratulate yon,” said the officer, kindly. 

“Congratulate me!" repeated Clement, with a look 
of surprise; “‘may I ask, my dear sir, upon what 
event or occasion ?” 

“On quitting your first mess-dinner sober! It is 
an ordeal tliat few youngsters pass without com- 
mitting themselves—and tlen heaven help them!” 

The cornet began to consider that he had hada 
narrow escape. 

The adjutant listened with interest to the account 
of tle conversation which had taken placo at table, 
and secretly smiled at the tact with which the young- 
ster had acquitted himself. He hada kinder motive in 
detaining him than the speaker imagined: he wished 
to ascertain beyond a doubt that he was perfectly sober. 

“Good-bye!” said the old soldier at last. “I was 
anxious to serve you, for General De Vere’s sake, 
who warmly recommended you to my care; but now 
I feel doubly so for your own! Continue to act with 
the prudence you have commenced, and you will pass 
the ordeal unscathed.” 

“Ordeal! I do not exactly comprehend you!” 

“Hush !” said the adjutant, as the door opened, and 
the major came reeling out of the mess-rooin; “it 
will be clear to you soon enough!” 

Clement retired to his quarters dull and disap- 
pointed. His introduction to his regiment he felt had 
not commenced under the most favourable. auspices. 
His brother officers were not the frank, open-learted 
set of men he expected to meet with. It was his first 
lesson in life, and le mentally confessed that it was a 
hard one. 

Taking off his uniform with far less pleasure than 
he had put it on, he threw himself, half-dressed, upon 
the little camp-bed, which his servant had just ar- 
ranged, and tried to amuse himself by reading, but 
the events of the day had disturbed him. After seve- 
ral vain attempts, he closed the volume and threw it 
from him. 

“T must be careful!” he said ; “for the first time in 
my life, I feel that I have made an enemy!” 

He might have added a dozen, and yet not have been 
far from the truth. 

“Snob,” “ parvenu,” and “ lawyer's clerk ” wero the 
epithets which were bandied round the mess-room as 
Clement Foster withdrew. 

Not an officer present but affected to feel indignant 
at the insult—for so they were pleased to term it— 
which, had been offered to the colonel—who was com- 
pelled for ence to chew the cud of his resentment—for 
he felt be could not notice it. 

“This fellow will give us some trouble, I am 
afraid!” observed the commanding officer to Captain 
Marshall. 

“Pshaw! We shall soon tame him !” 

“It’s my—it’s my ’pinion,” hiccupped Lord Peapod, 
“that the fella is drunk, gentlemen—very drunk! 
Disgraceful—pro— proceeding !” 

© He certainly took a stiff quantity of champagno!’’ 

*‘And looked very red!” observed Walter Tre- 
vanian. 

“Especially,” added the little cornet, “when his 
lordship called General De Vere a prig !” 

This was an unfortunate observation—a reminis- 
cence which all present wished to forget. 

The bully of the regiment called the speaker a fool, 
and Lientenant Marsh asked him if he had forgottea 
hie sword-exercise. 

The poor boy, whose heart was not yet quite cor- 


Very natural!” exclaimed several of 





“In my opinion, Mr. Foster was decidedly drunk!” 
exclaimed Captain Marshall; “and the affair ouglit to 
be noticed !” 

At this moment the adjutant entered the room, with 
the ordérly book. 

“Ah, Bridgem!” said the colonel, ‘always some 
annoyance or another! This new man, Foster—or 
whatever the devil his name is—is a puppy—a low—— 
In short, you hear what Marshall! says—drunk the first 
day at mess!” 

“Marshall is mistaken! Ihave just been conversing 
with the gentleman, and can assure you that ‘he is as 
sober, colonel, as any gentleman present!” 

The commanding officer bit his lips: he felt that 
after such a declaration it would be ‘impossible to 
proceed in his design—he must await a more favour- 
able oppertunity. 

Lord Peapod approached the adjutant, and, laying 
his hand on his shoulder with maudlin familiarity, 
spluttered out : 

“Say he was—hiccup—drank—drunk, old fella! 
Everybody says he was drunk! You won't stand out 
frem the rest of the—hiccup—the rest of the regi- 
ment !” 

The old soldier turned away with uumistakeable 
signs of disgust. 

(To be continued.) 





MUSTERING CATTLE IN AUSTRALIA 
Tne duties and labours of a grazier at the antipodes 
differ considerably from those of his class in this 
country. Instead of his herds being confined to fields 
and pastures enclosed by strong hedges, which prevent 
them from straying beyond his reach, they are scat- 
tered over districts of wild, uncultivated country, 
many miles in extent, abounding in scrub, native 
grass, and low valleys, which render the task of col- 
lecting together the cattle one of an extremely difli- 
cult nature. 

The number of éattle belonging to a single grazior 
varies very much. Sometimes they amount to many 
thousauds, but whatever be the number, the process 
of mustering them isthe same. 

The mustering takes place about twice in each 
year. The herdsmen, mounted on strong, active, and 
fleet horses, and armed with long whips made of 
stout leather, commence by selecting a district, all 
the animals in which are driven, or rather hunted,into 
the stock-yard,—an enclosure, the size of which is 
regulated by the number of cattle belonging to the 
owner. The chase is usually one of an extremely ex- 
citing nature, and is not uuattended with danger, es- 
pecially if the herdsmen be inexperienced or timid, as 
is sometimes the case. 

When all the cattle, or at least the greater number, 
have been thus collected in the stock-yard, the fat and 
well-grown animals are selected for the purpose of 
being sent to market, while the younger and leaner 
kinds are branded with the owner’s mark or initials, 
after which they are set at liberty. 

It frequently occurs that amongst the cattle thus 
brought together, many are found to belong to 
other graziers. These animals are handed ever to 
the charge of a government official, who advertises 
them in the local papers. 

If not claimed within a certain time they are sold to 
pay expenses. The number of cattle thus advertised 
is very large, as many as from five to seven hundred 
head bsing sometimes mentioned in a single adver- 
tisoment. 

As might be expected, where such facilities are 
afforded, the crime of cattle-stealing is not uncommon; 
but woe betide the wrong-doers if they fall into the 
hands of the stockmen! for the latier have a penchant 
for the administration of Jeddart justice in a manner 
which generally deters the offenders from returning a 
second time within the reach of their flagellators. 

The first importation of cattle to Australia was fol- 
lowed by their loss, as they were allowed to stray from 
the settlement of Botany Bay. Some years afterwards, 
when the colonists penetrated into the bush, they came 
upon a vast herd of wild cattle, which were doubtless 
the descendants of the imported animals. 








A REMARKABLE summer theatre is about to be 
erected in the Champs Elysées. It will bo a large 
iron building, will seat three thousand spectators, and 
will be a garden as well as a theatre. The first 
gallery will be bordered with roses, the second with 
daisies, and the third with pinks. The design is due to 
M. Jousset, the designer of the Zouaves’ Theatre in the 
Crimea, and the present manager ef the new Théatre 
des Delassements Comiques. 

Ancient Use oF Tur Cocoa Lear.—The uso of 
this plant among the Indians of South America dates 
from very remote periods. When the Spanish con- 
querors overcame the native races of the hilly country 
of Peru, they found extensive plantations of an herb 





rupted, coloured to the temples. 


the singular custom of chewing the leaves of this plant 
during freqaent short periods of repose specially set 
apart for the purpose. So general indeed was the use 
of this plant, and so common the demand for it, that 
it formed the usual money or medium of exchange in 
Peru. The practice of using this plant was already 
ancient among the Indian races, and its origin was 
lost in the mists of remote autiquity. After the intro- 
duction of gold and silver money it’became the prin- 
eipal article of traffic. Itscultivation was a care of 
the native governments during the reign of tho 
Tacas, and it continues equally prevalent to the pre- 
sent day. The beloved leafis still to the Indian of 
the’ mountains the delight, the support, and in some 
measure, the necessity of his life.—Chemisiry of 
Common Life. 











PLAIN SERMONS. 


Youne man, have you a sister, a mother, or any 
female friend that holds a place of respect or esteem in 
your heart? Then never trifle with the holy afféc- 
tions of a trusting girl, never make her a promise 
which you cannot or will not fulfil, and never give 
her reason to hope for that which cannot be. 

It may be a matter of mirth and amusement to 
you ; it may enable you to pass many a pleasant hour 
in her company which you would not otherwise en- 
joy; but oh, consider tlie cost of such pleasure ; for 
what may be mere sport to you may cause everlas- 
ting misery toher. Your unfaithfulness (I was about 
to say unmanliness) may sink deep into her heart, and 
tnrn the budding life intoa desert of despair. 

Is there anything more despicable, anything that 
should call down the stern condemnation ef every 
honourable man, than theactiuns of a young man in 
paying lis addressesto a young lady, and in monopo- 
lizing her company until he gains her warm affections 
only tothrow them aside with the plea that le did uot 
intend to encourage any fecling warmer than mere 
friendship. 

Yet how very often is this done? It has become 
an every-day occurrence, and by our proclivities for 
gossip we uncensciously perhaps encourage the male 
flirt to continue in his carecr. We see his victims 
every day, pale, sorrowing creatures, who were once 
the joy of households. 

Women are more confiding than ‘the sterner sex, and 
trust in man's houour—alas! only to find their confi- 
dence too often misplaced. And when they find that 
they have treasured up a false idea they do not cast it 
out, but brood over their disappoiutment. Their hopes 
are engulfed in despair, their bright pictures have all 
faded, and the life that once promised to bea blooming 
paradise is only a barren desert. 
Young man, what would your feelings be did you 
see a sister made miserable by one of these human 
vampires? “Would it not wring your very heart with 
agony? Yet your sufferings, when compared with 
hers, are nothing, Then forbear! Do unto other 
men’s sisters as you would have them do unto you. 

©. B 


Sratistics lately published show that there were 
more accidental deaths in France in 1864 than during 
the preceding years. They amounted that year; to 
12,378, against 12,353 in, 1865. Suicides, on. the 
contrary, diminished by 92. ‘They amounted in 1863 
to 4,521, 

Trt marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Helena and his Serene Highness: Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holsteia will; it is understood, be cele- 
brated in the private chapel at Windsor Castle. ‘This 
small but handsome building is situate'at the end of 
the famous St. George’s Hall, or banqueting-room, and 
is close to the private apartments occupied by: the 
royal family. The chapel is being prepared for the 
ceremony. 

A Partai VENTURE IN THE ATLANTIC.—About 
eighteen months ago a tivo-masted boat, the Vision, 
left New York for England. She was only sixteen 
feet in length, and had on board two men and a dog. 
At mid Atlantic, when she had accomplished about 
half the voyage, the Vision was spoken, but-since that 
time nothing had been heardof her. A Newfoundland 
paper received in Plymouth mentiéns that an empty 
barrel with the name Vision painted on it’ had been 
picked up between the Coast of Africa and: South 
America. There was little doubt that this belonged 
to the boat above referred to, whose hazardous voyage 
has evidently ended in fatal disaster. 


Vatur or Lanp 1x Lonpox.—At the City Court 
of Compensation at Guildhall, the case of the Gover- 
nors of Bethlehem Hospital v. the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, has just been coucluded. The. claim, 
which was made by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London .as Governors of the Hospit«l, was for £96,292 
for land in Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, required by 
the railway for a station. The Company, on the other 
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£52,000. The jury returned a verdict for £61,050, 
including the:sum of £10,500 agreed upon as the value 
of the ground and rack rents. At the Sheriti’s 
Court the case of Johnson v. the Metropolitan 
District Railway was heard before a special jury. 
The plaintiff, farniture broker, claimed £898, aud’ 
the Company offered £300. The bouse was in Marl- 
borough Road, and» rented) on. dease . for about eight 
years’ at £38, the improved rental being now valued 
at £70. ‘The claimant's takings last. year were £1,680, 
and his profits about: 30 per cent. ‘he jury awarded 
£450. 


FATE. 


THE GAMBLER'’S 


CHAPTER I. 

MAny' years'ago there lived in the pretty little vil- 
lage of Chelsea, now incorporated in the mighty me- 
tropolis, and laid out in numberless streets and avenues, 
a bright young damsel, named, Blanche Vau S-——, 
whose dark eyes and still darker ringlets played:sad 
havoc with the hearts of many of tlie masculine 
residents of the vicinity, and caused her fame to be 
even heralded in the busy portions of London, then 
some distance off. 

Among the suitors of this fair damsel was one 
Melville H——, a resident of the neighbouring village 
of Putney ; and it was reported that he stood in great 
favour with Blauche, as many hal seen the young 
couple on moonlit evenings, strolling’ along in a man- 
ner peculiar to lovers, among the lanes and across 
the fields which then were cliaractcristies of that 
part, where now ¢dn be found high brick houses, 
busy thoroughfares, and eager throngs. During 
these evening vambles, Melville and Blauche would 
discuss the prospects of the future and anticipate the 
happy days that were supposed to ‘be in store for 
them. 

But the course of love was destined to be inter- 
rupted in @ very unlooked-for mawner—at least by 
him who had stpposed himself or the bighroad to 
happiness—for the fame of Blanche’s beauty bad at- 
tracted the attention of others towards her, aud the re- 
sult to him was a fatal one. 

In the town was aman of business w!io was reported 
to have already acquired a considerable fortune, and 
was in the way of greatly increasing the same by a 
close attention to mercantile pursuits., The name of 
this merchaut had become famous among those whose 
avocations caused them to frequent the marts of 
trade; while his signature, appended toa document 
of exchange, always increased its commercial value. 
Even at this day, there are persons who revel in wealth 
and roll in luxury that owe the r affluence to the per- 
sistent efforts made by this man of trade; for he rose 
uutil his pouuds bad increased to thousands and tens 
of thousands. 

Mr. R , for that was the merchant's name, had 
married early in life, and liis union had been blessed 
with a numerous progeny, amoung whom was # son of 
handsome exterior aud cultivated intellect, and upon 
whotn the man of wealth had resolved “his mantle 
should fall” when he should have becume too old to 
search after'the hidden treasures attending commer- 
cial operations. In fact, the father looked with pride 
and hope upon his favourite son George. 

The fame of the “ beauteous Blauche of Chelsea” 
had reached the ears of young George R , and so 
inflamed his curiosity that he resolved to see the fair 
girl at all hazards, so as to ascertain by persoual ob- 
servation jviiether report spoke the truth, or ‘ foully 
lied.” A trip to the spet where Blanche resided soon 
gave him the desired opportunity of gazing on her 
beautiful face; for iu those days the vail was notjused 
beyond the city limits, and’ the features of the maiden 
were therefore not clurlis!:ly concealedfrom tlie pass- 
er-by. George saw and believed, and with his faith 
came another passion that took full possession of his 
soul. Heresolved to win the maiden, at’ any cost or 
sacrifice. 

In such cases as these, a mutual friend can always 
be found, who, at the sight of gold, will furnish the 
requisite means of. introduction ; and. soon the mer- 
chant’a gon. aud the village maiden were brought face 
to face. After the in.erview, this same friend was 
ready,to sound the praises of the new.comer, until the | 
susceptible heart of Blanche found in the bandsome | 
persou and reputed wealth of George far more attrac- 
tions than.in.the honest truth and.simple manners of 
the less cultivated Melville. 

On the evening of the day when George first visited 
the old homestead, Melville, as usual, called upon 
Blanche for the purpose of taking the customary ram- 
bie; but, notwithstanding the faet that the moon 
shone quite as brightly as of yore, aud the genial air 
was laden with all the sweet oduurs of the fields and 
flowers, the damsel could not be tempted to go.beyond 
the limits of the house. First it was a headache, then 
a cold, next something else, and. so on; but, what- 
ever the cause, it is suffivient to say there was a 





great disinclination for what had before proved a 
pleasure. 

Melville became sad and disappointed at this unex- 
pected change in Dlanche’s conduct towards Lim, and 
even felt somewhat hurt; but, supposing her health 
to be affected, although the rose still bloomed on her 
cheek, lie excused her strange refusal, and anxiously 
inquired if hecould render any assistance, or do aught 
for Ler comfort or convenience. An abrupt negative 
was her only reply, after which the aggrieved Mel- 
ville took his leave, little aware that another had 
usurped his: place, aud had stelen from him the heart 
of her who was even then the light of his path, and 
was to become the beacon wheyeby his future hopes 
were to be guided. 

The ice was broken, George soon found the way 
to work upou the affections of the beauteous Blanche; 
and Melville at last found to his sorrow that lis fond- 
est hopes were doomed to be dashed to theearth. He 
found he had a powerful rival—one against whom he 
had no weapons wherewith to strike, and his power 
consi-ted in that of which he could not boast —reputed 
wealth and cultivated mauners. In vain he sought 
to.tura Blanche from the new object of her enchant- 
ment; in vain he endeavoured to win back her love; 
to lier his arguments were without avail, for they fell 
ob a deaf ear, or were considered the ravings of a dis- 
appdiuted man. The only response he could obtain 
to his words of affection were sneers at his compara- 
tive poverty, and taunts at his want of refinement. 

Although the words were uttered without feeling 
by the inconstant Blanche, they fell like molten lead 
ou the brain ef the rustic lover; and a few days after, 
it was reported that Melville H had left his home 
without warning, and uo traces were to be discovered 
to account for his sudden disappearance. 

It is true, Blanche regretted slightly her cruel 
words; but her regret was carried.away by the flood 
of joy which rushed across her thoughts at having vo 
object to interrupt the new pleasure which she expe- 
rienced in the company of George R . 

Weeks passed-by, and still Melville did not return ; 
and at length it wasrumoured in Chelsea that Blauche 
was to be married to one of the wealthiest of men. At 
first the story was not credited, but the report was 
soon verified; and scareely had three montis elapsed 


| since the disappearance of Melville before George, in 


spite of his father’s protests, took the beauteous 
Blanche, and before the altar of old Trinity mado her 
his bride, 


CHAPTER II. 

“ ANoTHER glass, my old friend.” said a man of 
about thirty-five to a bronzed companion, whose fea- 
tures indicated travel and exposure, “ one more glass, 
and then you shall visit a scene equal to Paradise. 
You have spent some years in Paris, and must be 
well acquaiuted with the mysteries of écarté and 
hazard.’ Do you love the risk of the dice or cards ?” 

“No, no, Robert,” replied the other, ‘‘ ever opposed 
beth yy influence and example and edaeation to the 
vice of. gawbling, in my course through Paris, and 
even among other European cities, I studiously avoided 
the, magic circle in which the fickle goddess enthralls 
her votaries. I remember your father’s hatred to 
city life; aud surely you do not play ?” 

“Very little’? responded Robert M , who had 
evidently been a boyhood companion of the stranger. 
“Very little, and merely for amusement.” 

“Such amusements are dangerous,” suggested his 
friend. 

“ Not when caution is used,” was the reply. “ But, 
as[ told you before, this evening I must keep my ap- 
poiutment; for my last opponent claims his revenge. 
You will accompany me, I hope? There will be no 
occasion. for your playing, unless you choose.” 

“ Well,” replied: the other, ‘after so long an ab- 
sence, and you the first old friend I have met, to part 
again so soon, and with so much to talk about, and 
so many friends to inquire after, requires more philo- 
sophy than I can at, present boast of possessing ; so, 
as your appointment must be kept, and I have no fear 
of my resolution failing in one night, I will accom- 
pany you. But I would rather you and I would both 
stay. away.” 

“ Tyapossible!” replied the other. ‘“ But why?” 

“ Robert !” asserted the other, “ [am far from being 
superstitious. Were I so, nothing could induce me to 
accompany you; for, while in Germany, an old gipsy 
woman told me that I should bitterly rue the action 
did | ever cross the threshold of a gaming-house.” 

Robert burst out into a hearty laugh; and it is re- 
corded that his companion was moved to a slight but 
not very genial smile. 

“Look here!” said the former, those gipsies have a 
nice way of drawing.the money out of people’s pockets. 
Perhaps at the last fair she had lost a little, and se 
would shield her chagrin under supposed prophetic 
advice. I would like to be able to look into the 
future a little, after the manner of these vagrants, and 





would certainly turn the faculty to some account while 
playing at hazard.” 

After finishing their glasses, a hack was called, and 
an order was given to drive to a certain house well 
known to both Robert and the hackman. The stranger 
gazed from the windows of the vehicle in surprise at 
the great alterations that several years’ absence had 
occasioned in the now noted. thoroughfare, Where 
he had before known a highroad, with but few, and 
even those unimportant, dwellings, everything had 
changed, and large edifices arisen; and the march of 
improvements had taken its way upward and onward. 
The old landmarks had all disappeared. 

“Can all have changed liko this?” mentally asked 
the wanderer. ‘ Robert hag said I am altered; but 
surely so great a revolution cannot have been made 
in me as 1 see around me. | In him I only witness the 
aii man, where before I know the youth; but 
1ere : 

His thoughts were interrupted by the stoppage of 
the vehicle, and they were ushered into a building of 
unpretending appearance, but in which were found 
Several persons deeply engrossed in play. As Robert 
entered, he was saluted by a number who seemed to 
be well acquainted with him. 

In less than an hour from the time they had started, 
Robert was deeply engaged in the mysteries of play— 
his companion occasionally looking on or chatting 
with some of the gay young men to whom the former 
had introduced him. He was waiting patiently for 
the end of the amusements of which Robert spoke, but 
which to him was very distasteful. Ie desired to re- 
turn home with his friend; hence his reluctance to 
quit the place after once having entered its precincts, 
notwithstanding the dislike he felt towards it aud its 
occupants. . 

The stranger soon noticed that Robert was winning 
largely, and this naturally led him to glance at his 
opponent. The features of the man, who was middle- 
aged, bore traces of masculine beauty; but they had 
become worn by dissipation. His manners were re- 
fined and cultivated, while the few words he spoke 
betrayed careful educational training. He seemed 
also to be well known to those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

“ What, losing again, R——,” said one, addressing 
Robert’s opponent. “ Your luck is against you to- 
night, as well. This is bad; you have last night’s 
losses to repay already.” 

“ True,” replied the person addressed. 

The stranger started ; there was a peculiar intona- 
tion in the voice of the speaker that struck him pain- 
fully. A fierce internal agitation of mind was dis - 
played in that one word, at least so thought the 
stranger, although to the others it was imperceptible. 

“True,” repeated R-——, after a moment’s pause, 
“you speak truly. I must pay those debts. Well,” 
continued he, “ you will see I shall win presently.” 

‘Indeed!” exclaimed the other, “ well, well, wa 
shall see as to that.” 

All now felt interested in the game, and strangely 
enough indeed, as if by magic, the prophecy became a 
reality—the player’s luck had changed. Robert's 
glittering pile, which had steadily increased, now be- 
gan to dwindle away, each throw reducing it ra- 
pidly, while that of his opponent as rapidly increased. 

The stranger then stepped up to his friend and 
whispered a few words in his ear, as follows :— 

“ Robert, leave this dangerous pastime. The luck 
has changed, and you are losing rapidly.” 

“Fear not,” answered the other, “the luck will 
change again. I know my adversary well; good for- 
tune rarely abides with him long.” 

Again the dice rattled on the board, and Robert was 
once more the loser, but still he smiled upon the 
stranger, who said, gravely : 

“T am glad to hear you know your antagonist ; for, 
really, so sudden a change of fortune led me to sus- 
pect some foul play. Pray who is he?” 

“He is a man of good family, and once possessed of 
large property, all of which he has squandered here,” 
replied Robert. “‘He married a fine young girl, 
named Blanche Van S——, she whom the village 
gossips asserts you onee had an affaire de ceur with 
im your youthful days.” 

“I don’t recollect her,” said the stranger, coldly. 

“What! not recollect her,” said Robert, eagerly ; 
“not recollect her? Now, Melville, I could feel 
tempted to say your lack of memory was intentional. 
Not remember Blanche—beauteous Blanche, of Chel- 
sea?” 

Tho stranger turned pale and red by turns. Oh, 
what a crowd of recollections rushed through his 
brain, but in a moment they were all smothered down. 
Romance had been driven from his system by the 
stern realities encountered during his rough wander- 
ings throughout the world. 

“Yes,” said he, still more coldly, “I do remember 
that name.” 

While thus speaking, he quitted the table and 


visited another part of the room. After an absence 
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of half an hour, he returned to find Robert's face pale 
and disturbed, while his opponent's was flushed with 
success. Melville's friend had lost considerably. 

“One more throw for double stakes,” cried Robert, 
“and I have done.” 

“ Agreed,” replied George R——, for it was indeed 
he. 

Melville with some difficulty made his way to the 
opposite end of the table, from which point of obser- 
vation he watched with eagle eye every motion of the 
unaccountable winner. The dice was thrown. and 
Robert lost. The hot blood mounted to the cheek 
and brow of the stranger; he suddenly bent forward 
and violently seized the wrist of George R——-. 

**Contemptible scoundrel!” shouted Melville, “ you 
have dice up your sleeve.” 

Universal confusion followed this assertion, and 
groups of persons flocked towards the scene of turmoil ; 
but amidst the excitement the accused shook off the 
grasp of the other, and, baring his arm, dared him to 
prove his charge. 

George R knew well enough that it would, by 
that time, be impossible for the stranger to make good 
his accusation, and Melville was equally certain as 
to its impossibility. 

“ Although satisfied as to the truth of what I al- 
lege,” said the latter, “I must ackuowledge that I 
now have no means of sustaining it.” 

“ Your card, sir,” demanded George, sternly. 

Melville at once produced it; and thus the chal- 
lenge was given and accepted. 

“You are wrong,” whispered Robert. “ You had 
better apologize. He is a good and certain shot.” 

“I was not wrong,” answered Melville, quietly, 
‘and I will net apologize.” 

Thus determiued, it only became necessary to ar- 
range the meeting for the following morning, and this 
was transacted by Robert and a few of George's 
friends. 








CHAPTER IIL 


Tue morning was damp and misty; a fog arose 
from the bosom of the Thames, and everything looked 
gloomy around, as five persons met very early, on the 
tields which bordered on theriver. The visitors con- 
sisted of the duelists, their seconds, and a surgeon. 

After gentlemanly salutations were given and re- 
turned, the principals in the sanguinary strife turned 
to confer with their seconds, previous to the pacing 
of the ground. 

Melville's demeanour was cool and collected, while 
that of his opponent was feverish and excited. 

“Robert,” said Melville, calmly, “if I fall, promise 
me to give up for ever your fearful pursuit.” 

“May heaven avert,” solemnly spoke his friend, 
“even the calamity of your being wounded, much less 
killed.” 

“Will you promise me what I have asked?” de- 
manded Melville. 

“T will do more,” answered Robert, “I will swear!” 

“Enough!” said Melville quietly, “now I amready.” 

The ground was soon measured—the deadly anta- 
gonists took their allotted places—the signal was 
given. The two reports were blended in one; for, 
as previously agreed, both fired together. 

As the smoke cleared away, Melville was found 
standing upright; but George R—— had fallen to the 
ground. 

“ Heaven !” ejaculated Melville, “I have destroyed 
him.” 

All thought of everything but the present fled. 
Every one rushed to the fallen man, and while his 
second raised and supported the head of the injured 
gambler on his knee, the surgeon examined the 
wound, which was in the vicinity of the head. 

“ Speak—speak !” shouted the unhappy wanderer, 
“am I, on the moment of my return to the land of 
my birth, am I, indeed, a murderer ?” 

“Fly—fly, with your quickest speed, gentlemen,” 
exclaimed the surgeon ; “this is no child’s play—the 
wound is mortal; the poor fellow cannot live but a 
few minutes longer.” 

The colour fled from the face of Melville—the 
canker-worm of remorse had entered his heart—the 
blight was on his life for ever. He had caused the 
death of a fellow-creature, and all for the pitiful plea 
of satisfying the “code of honour.” He felt that the 
brand of Cain was upon him. 

A different result was produced on the dying man 
by the sad words of the surgeon. As the sentence 
fell upon his ears, he assumed a fortitude of despair, 
and said to the disciple o?’ Esculapius, in a faint 
voice— 

“Tt is well; nay, it is just.” 

“ Are you easy ?” asked the medical attendant. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; ‘“ where is he who fired the 
shot?” 

“ Here,” answered Melville, 

“Your hand,” said the dying man, as the other 
approached, 


| 


“ Willingly,” responded Melville, as he complied 
with the request. 

“You were right,” added the dying gambler, “ you 
were right: but hear my justification, such as it is, 
I have a wife—children; I shall never see them 
again. I love them better than myself. I had left 
them yesterday starving. Arun of ill-luck had made 
me penniless. Desperation bad filled my bosom, and 
I determined, should fortune really desert me, to en- 
snare her favours, by employing other means. I - 

A gasp stopped his words. 

“He is dying,” said the surgeon; “fly for your 
lives, gentlemen !” 

George's second laid the head he had supported 
gently on the grass, and disappeared; he was used to 
such work, but the others remained, they were power- 
less to move. The lowering of the dying man’s head 
aroused his drooping faculties; but reason was gone 
for ever, and his mind wandered. 

“ Throw—throw !" shouted he. “Oh, Blanche, my 
wife—my loved one—my boyhood’s sweetheart— 
another,chance for thy dear sake. Throw—throw— 
quick—that’s right—now give me the box—ha! ha !— 
there it is—down go the dice—ah! what is that ?— 
deuce—ace—the game is up.” 

A spasm, then a convulsive contraction of the limbs 
followed; a moment more, and a slight shudder 
passed over the dying man’s frame, and now all was 
over. . 

The gambler had met his fate. 

Melville never attempted to see either Blanche or 
the children ; but, in company with his friend Robert, 
resumed again his wanderings over the wide ocean. 
He never recovered his spirits; but remained a melan- 
choly exile until the day of his death. 

The old retired merchant, on hearing of the death 
of his reprobate son, ordered as private a funeral as 
possible, and adopted the widow and her children. 
Some of the latter now roll in their carriages, regard- 
less of the fact that their father met the “ gambler’s 
fate.” B. A. 











SCIENCE. 





Tne telegraph cable across the Firth of Forth has 
been properly buoyed off, thus preventing vessels 
from fouling it with their anchors. This cable is 
stretched from Granton to Buratisland. 

Tue illuminating power of one gallon of mineral 
oil is equal to that of 18 1b. of paratiin candles, 22 lb. 
of sperm, 261b. of wax, 27 1b. of stearine, 29 Ib. of 
conposite, or 39 1b. of ordinary tallow candles, 

Raitway SIGNALLING.—We understand that a 
simple plan for a carriage signal, known as Sinclair's 
“wing signal,” has been satisfactorily experimented 
with for some months on the North British Railway. 


RECENT PRACTICE EN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. Desprats and LrcoGs, of Quebec, are 
working a process of their invention by which they 
produce electrotype plates of pictures, ready for com- 
mon printing, like ordinary type printing, without 
engraving or other hand work. 

The process is briefly as follows:—Upon the var- 
nished side of an ordinary negative, pour a solution of 
gelatine containing bichromate of .potash. Dry, and 
expose the uncoated surface uppermost to light, which 
fixes that portion of the bichromate upon which the 
rays fall. Dissolve off the unfixed portion by dipping 
in warm water; drain, and we have a {ilm upon the 
glass more or less raised, according to the strength of 
the lights in the picture. 

Take an impression of this film in plaster. Dip the 
impressed plaster in hot wax, and place the waxed 
surface upen a glass plate, also covered with hot wax. 
‘The wax upon the plate unites with the wax upon 
the plaster, and the latter may then ve removed, 
leaving upon the plate a fac-simile in wax of the 
original photographic gelatine film. The fac-simile 
being now dusted with plumbago and electrotyped 
in the usual manner, a printing block in copper 
is produced capable of use with printers’ ink upon any 

ress. 
. The Scientific American states that specimens re- 
ceived are for the most part copies of steel plate 
engravings, and the pictures are comparatively well 
done. There is, however, room for improvement. 

An exceedingly simple method of obtaining photo- 
graphs on copper plates is described by the Paris 
correspondent of the Chemical News. The credit of 
the process is said to be due to a Mr. Mialerli- 
Becknell, who writes from St. John the Baptist, in 
Louisiana. 

The author takes a smooth and perfectly clean 
copper plate, and dips it for 30 seconds into a bath 
composed of sulphate of copper 125 grains, common 
salt 75 grains, water 20z., acidulated with a few 
drops of acid, any acid whatever. As soon as with- 
drawn the plate is well washed, and then dried with a 





soft clean cloth. 





The plate is then ready for exposure in a frame 
under a glass negative. In good sunlight five or ten 
minutes’ exposure is sufficient, but in cloudy weather 
a longer time is required. 

To fix the picture it is only necessary to dip the 
plate into a solution of hypo.containing a little chloride 
of silver. A bath which has been used for paper proofs 
will do, but it must be filtered clear. 

After a. few seconds’ immersion, the parts ef the 
picture that were reddish whiten, and at the same 
time the shadows take a violet tint, passing away 
to black. As soon as this occers the plate must 
be taken out, well washed, and dried over a spirit- 
lamp. As the blacks are formed of a very fine powder 
the plate must be varnished to preserve the picture. 

Tke author supposes that a layer of protochloride 
of copper formed in the bath constitutes the sensitive 
surface, and he thinks that in the hypo and chloride 
of silver bath the unacted on protocbloride is dissolved, 
and silver is deposited on the bare copper. 


Bornes for copper near Frankenhausen, in Cen- 
tral Germany, disclosed the presence of the largest 
and most beautiful eavernsin all Germany. Two are 
800 ft. and 600 ft. by 130 ft., and 40 ft. to 50 ft. high. 
The three caverns have nine ponds of water, and se- 
veral bones were found in them. 

Durine the late spring tides 140 sovereigns were 
extracted from the wreck of the Royal Charter, and it 
is credibly reported that, as the divers are enabled to 
get at the part of the vessel still under the sand, thou- 
sands of pounds are yet to be recovered. The gold 
coins are as bright as if they had been newly coined. 

Tue New Ariantic TELEGRAPH.-~The prepara- 
tions on board the Great Eastern for receiving the 
telegraph have been completed, and the work of stow- 
ing away the cable in tanks prepared for its reception 
has commenced. At the end of June, or beginning of 
July, according to present arrangements, the Great 
Eastern will again commence laying the cable. 

Recent experiments conducted by the French Go- 
vernment show that the water-tanks on board ship 
should be iron-coated inside with tin, and not of 
galvanized iron, as at present. It was discovered 
that the water, under certain various conditions, 
dissolved the zinc off the iron, and rendered it 
injurious to health. 


A REMARKABLE tree was brought to New York in 
the month of January, 1866, from a western state. It 
was a black-walnut, 70 ft. long, measuring 4,500 ft. 
board measure; but when cut into veneers, it would 
be thirty times that, making 135,000 ft., which at 20 
cents would be worth 27,000 dols. The cost of cutting 
and placing it iu store for sale would be about 700 
dols. Black-walnut, for the last six years, has been 
gradually taking the lead of mahogany, and is worth 
as much now as mahogany was formerly. 


A CRIMEAN paper announces that an engineer named 
Peters, who has been boring for naphtha on, land 
conceded to Colonel. Novossiltzew. in the neighbour- 
hood of Kertch, has discovered an abundant spring. 
The workmen, after piercing through a hard rock at 
a depth of 120 ft,, were surprised by a sudden gush 
of the fluid, followed by a crackling noise. Soon 
after, a quantity of hot salt water was thrown up, 
mixed with clay. This continued for about half an 
hour, and was succeeded by a flow of pure napb“ 
yielding no less than 4,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

AccorpDiNG to the Oil News, a gold, silver, and 
lead mine has been discovered on the line of the 
Boston Railroad, 34 miles east of Albany; im Canaan, 
Columbia county, New York. The different qualities 
of quartz rock have been‘tested and found to contain 
in value from 60 dollars to 100 dollars per ton of 
crushed rock. A valuable copper vein has also been 
opened. The mines cover an area of 1,600 acres. A 
vein of gold-bearing quartz has been discovered in 
Western Massachusetts, which, although not so rich 
as some in the mountains of California, promises to be 
quite remunerative under judicious working. 


SusstiruTe ror Emery.—An important invention 
has just been patented by Messrs. Bond, Bussell, and 
Fisher, of Newport, and Tredegar; Monmouthshire, 
the object of which is to manufacture from the refuse 
slag of ironworks an improved substitute for emery. 
It is well known that innumerable inventions have 
been proposed from time to time for the utilization 
of the refuse and useless slag, but still the vast heaps 
that are to be seen near old-established works con- 
tinue to increase, and in many instances the proprie- 
tors have been seriously inconvenienced, and have 
had toincur a large expenditure in order to provide 
ground for depositing the slag upon. It is, therefore, 
a matter for congratulation that one more invention 
is to be added to the list of those proposed for utilizing 
the refuse material, Messrs. Bond, Bussell; and Fisher 
having discovered that slag possesses the properties 
of emery, and further, that it is even superior to 
emery for polishing iron, steel, brass, and other metals, 
and the cutting of precious stones and other hard 
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substances. Additional importance is attached to the 
invention when it is taken into consideration the ex- 
pense incurred in bringing emery from the Levant 
and other distant parts, and contrast it with the fact 
that slag is so easily procurable. The new article 
has been appropriately named “ metalline,” and it is 
said that it can be produced at about 80 per cent. less 
than the cost of emery. We have inspected a bar of 
jron on which the “ metalline” has been tried, and to 
all appearances it does its work quite as effectually as 
emery. We understand thatthe “ metalline” is about 
to receive a practical trial at several establislments, 
aud the result will be duly noted in “ Tie Engineer.” 


LENGTH OF GEOLOGICAL PERIODS. 

Awt the facts of geology tend to indicate an anti- 
quity of which we are beginning to form but a dim 
idea. 

Take, for instance, one single formation—our well- 
known chalk. This consists entirely of shells and 
fragments of shells deposited at the bottom of an an- 
cient sea far away from any continent. Such a pro- 
cess as this must be very slow; probably we should 
be much above the mark if we were to assume a rate 
of deposition of ten inches in a century. Now the 
chalk is more thar’ 1,000 feet in thickness, and would 
have required, therefore, more than 120,000 years for 
its formation. 

‘The fossiliferous beds of Great Britain, as a whole, 
are more than 7,000 feet in thickness, and many 
which with us measure only a few inches, on the 
Continent expand into strata of immense depth; while 
others of great importance elsewhere are wholly want- 
ing with us, for it is evident that during all the dif- 
ferent periods in which Great Britain has been dry 
land, strata have been forming (as is, for example, the 
case now elsewhere), and not with us. 

Moreover, we must remember that many of the 
strata now existing haye been formed at the expense 
of older ones; thus all the flint gravels in the south- 
east of England have been produced by the destruction 
of chalk. 

This, again, is a very slow process. It has been es- 
timated that a cliff 500 feet high will be worn away 
at the rate of an inch in acentury. ‘This may seem a 
low rate, but we must bear in mind that aloug any 
line of coast there are comparatively few points which 
are suffering at one time, and thateven onthese, when 
a fall of cliff has taken place, the fragments serve as a 
protection to the coast until they have been gradually 
removed by the waves. 

The Wealden Valley is twenty-two miles in breadth, 
and on these data it has been calculated that the de- 
nudation of the Weald must have required more than 
150,000,000 of years, 


A Russtan Fisn Jornt.—Large quantities of rails 
are just now being manufactured in Belgium for 
Russian lines. They are on the foot-rail, Vignoles 
pattern, which is, indeed, now gaining ground eyery- 
where. These rails are in no wise remarkable, except 
as regards the strange and truly barbarous way in 
which they are being prepared for the fish. Instead 
of being made with the usual pair of holes at each end, 
for as many bolts, they are made for only three bolts 
in all. Itis notoriously well-known that a fish with 
even four bolts is often insufficient, and anyone can 
see how the joints bend under the passage of a train. 
The third bolt is placed in a position that would, we 
feel sure, make Mr. W. B. Adams, the introducer of 
the fish joint, laugh very heartily. It is placed ex- 
actly in the middle, a semicircle being stamped out of 
the end of each rail for the purpose. The natural 
result is that this third bolt is of no use in bearing up 
the joint, and it can, at the most, only serve to pull 
the pair of fishes together. It is difficult to conceive 
how such’an unmechanical arrangement could have 
been adopted—the semicircular excavation at first al- 
most appears like an ornament. 


Coatinc Cast Iron with Copper.—Thefe has 
hitherto been a difficulty in accomplishing this. M. 
Oudry, about two years since, adopted a process 
which epabled him to give a conducting surface to 
iron, soas to permit of copper being deposited by 
means of the electrotype; and this he effected by 
giving the iron several coats of a special paint, which 
was subsequently covered with plumbago. This, 
however, gave no direct adhesion of the coating to the 
iron. M. 'F. Weil has just invented a process by 
which the layer of copper is deposited directly on the 
east iron ; it is stated to be very adhesive, and may be 
increased to.any thickness by means of the electro- 
type process. He dissolves in a stoneware vessel, in 
four litres of water, 750 grammes of the salt known 
as Rochelle salt, and 400 grammes of caustic soda of 
commerce. He next dissolves 175 grammes of sulphate 
of copper in one litre of water. This solution is then 
poured into tlie first, producing a blue liquid, forming 
an alkaline copper bath, marking 19 deg. Baumé, 
at a temperature of 20 deg. The iron to be operated 
upon must first be well cleaned by being immersed in 
a pickle composed of dilute sulphuric acid, of the 





strength of 2deg. Baumé. At the end of ten minutes 
the articles are taken out and plunged in a feebly 
alkaline solution of caustic soda (1 deg. Baumé). The 
next day the articles are withdrawn from the solution, 
and well scrubbed with an iron “ scratch brush.” 
They are then surrounded with zine wire, and by 
means of it suspended in the alkaline copper solu- 
tion described above. Atthe end of from about 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours—sometimes as much 
as sixty-hours—the coppering will be found to have 
been completed. The articles are thoroughly washed 
in plain water, and will bear ahard polishing with a 
“scratch brush ” of brass, without any particle of the 
deposit detaching itself. 

ADULTERATION OF Wax.—In a note communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences, on March 26 last, by M. 
Liés-Bodart, on “Chemical Researches on Wax,” 
the author states that a large quantity of wax is im- 
ported from America more or less adulterated with 
paraffine, and he gives a process for separating the 
paraffine. It depends upon effecting the etherification 
of the wax constituents, the paraffine remaining un- 
acted upon. The author first dissolves 6 grammes of 
the substance in 50 cubiccentimetres of amylic alcohol, 
and heats to 100 degrees. He also heats to the same 
temperature a mixture of 100 cubic centimetres of 
fuming sulphuric acid and the same volume of water. 
When heated he pours the diluted acid upon the 
solution of wax, continues the heat as-long as bubbles 
of gas escape, and then allows the whole to cool. On 
cooling, a mass collects of about twice the size of the 
original wax. This mass consists of the unaltered 
paraffine with a mixture of melissic alcohol and cero- 
tate and palmitate of amyl, the last three somewhat 
altered by the excess of sulphuric acid. The mass or 
cake is now heated on a water bath to 100 degrees, 
with a mixture of 50 cubic centimetres of monohy- 
drated sulphuric acid and 25 cubic centimetres of 
Nordhausen acid. The action of this must be con- 
tinued for about two hours or more, until no bubbles 
escape, even when the mixture is stirred with a glass 
rod. In this way all except the paraffine is carbonized, 
The carbonaceous mass which remains is dissolved in 
amylic alcohol, filtered with the aid of a heated funnel, 
and the residue on the filter washed with the same 
alcohol. The alcoholic solution is again heated with 
monobhydrated sulphuric acid to transform the amylic 
alcohol into sulph-amylic acid. This not holding 
paraffine in solution, that body deposits on cooling 
and may, if necessary, be further purified and weighed’ 

INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

Tue Academy of Sciences has received from M. 
Ducharte a highly interesting communication on cer- 
tain well-known plants called creepers, because their 
stalks, too weak to support themselves, tend to twine 
round the nearest objects, They generally do this 
from left to right—that is, inversely to the motion of 
the sun—but some species turn in the contrary direc- 
tion; and it is impossible to make either the one or 
the other change its direction. 

Palm, Von Mohl, Dutrochet, and latterly Ch. Dar- 
win, have successively expressed the opinion that 
light was the cause of this tendency; but further ex- 
periments being wanting to confirm this theory, M. 
Ducharte, who had discovered that the Chinese yam 
could live a long while in the dark, resolved to try 
the effect of absence of light upon it. 

At the end of May last, he placed one in a pot, 
and as soon as it showed its stem above ground he 
took it down to a cellar, where it remained ‘in com- 
plete darkness until the 2d August following. The 
stem, in the course of seven weeks, grew to the length 
of a metre and a half. It looked withered and whitish, 
but was upon the whole strong and even stiff, aud 
perfectly straight, showing nowhere a tendency to 
twine itself round the stick which had been placed 
there for its support. 

Another yam was planted nearly a month later, and 
left opposed to daylight until it had twined itself twice 
round its stick. It was then taken and placed in the 
cellar, where its stem, still obeying its natural ten- 
dency, went round once more, but in a more vertical 
direction than before; after which it grew straight 
up along its pole, to which it was fastened as it grew. 
It was now again taken up into the garden, where it 
immediately began to twine round again, making five 
closeturns ; and when it wasonce more taken down into 
the cellar, it continued its growth again in a straight 
line: and so on, according as it was alternately in the 
light or in the dark. 

The same phenomenon was observed, not only in 
the yam or Dioscorea Batatas, but also in the Mande- 
villea suaveolens; but, on the other hand, the bean and 
the /pomea purptrea continue to twine round their 
supports in the dark. ; 





Ar the present moment authorship seems to be the 
fashionable pastime at the Courts of Europe. It is 
tolerably well-known that our Queen has been for 
some time engaged upon a series of comp sitions—of 








the essay form, we believe—which are to be published 
or at least privately printed, when her Majesty shall 
deem them sufficiently complete. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia is engaged upon a history of the Electoral 
Princes of ‘Brandenburg. The ex-King of Greece 
(Otho, of Bavaria) is translating the “ Iliad” of Homer, 
and his father, Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, is at Nice, 
giving the last touches to a new volume of poems. 
King John, of Saxony, has just issued the third and 
last volume of Dante's ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” trans- 
lated by himself into German. The literary labours 
of the Emperor and Empress of the French have been 
subjects for conversation and criticism for a long 
time, and only a week ago we mentioned the fact that 
Omar Pasha is busy writing a “Life of Alexander the 
Great.” 





TRUE PHILANTHROPY. 
There is a yearning which clings to the heart for universal 


good, 
A source whereby to meet the springtide of happiness. 


In the true sense of philanthropy, our hearts would 
venerate those who were to be the faithful companions 
of good and bad fortune, through some strange coun- 
try ; and shall not our very souls burn within us, 
towards the whole human race, who, as well as us, 
are to pass through allthe untried scenes of endless 
being ? 

Merciful Providence! what a prospect does this 
thought present tous? How great, how important 
does man appear! how little, and how trifling the 
ordinary causes ofcontention, party differences, and 
the vulgar distinction between small and great, noble 
and ignoble, aro here entirely lost; or, if thoy are 
seen, they are seen but as feathers dancing on the 
mighty ocean, utterly incapable to toss it into tu- 
mult. 

In this grand view we forget to inquire whether he 
is rich or poor, learned or unlearned! These are but 
trivial considerations ; and to entitle him to our love, 
it is enough that he wears the human form! It is 
enough that he is our fellow traveller through the 
valley of tears! and, for what we kuow, to be our in- 
separable companion through those regions, over 
which no mortal has control. 

Thus it is obvious that true philanthropy is one of 
the brightest ornaments of human life. It expels the 
dark clouds of$misery, and removes a weight of care to 
which mankind is prone. It elevates and cheers the 
siuking heart, and dries up the widow's and the er- 
phan’s bitter tears, and yields a sweet repose to the 
troubled mind. J. A. 


The Minister of the Fine Arts has just offered as a 
prize a gold medal, value 500f., to the author of words 
for the cantate which shall be selected as the best to 
form the text illustrative of the grand prize of Rome 
for musical’ composition. The cantate is to be for 
three persous—one a soprano, and a tenor, and a bari- 
tone. It is to consist of one or two airs, a duct, and a 
trio as a finale—each of these airs to be followed by a 
recitative. 

Tie late Duke of Northumberland, for many years 
before his death, had refrained from drawing the half- 
pay to which he was entitled as Admiral, but his exe- 
cutors, Earl Grosvenor, M.P., and Lord Redesdale, 
have received about 7,400. under this head. The 
present duke has determined to appropriate the whole 
sum to naval charities. ‘The Royal Naval Benevolent 
Society will receive 5,200. the Dreadnought Sea- 
men’s Hospital 2,000/., and the National Lifeboat As- 
sociation the remainder. 

A Drsser From A Countess’s Harr.—Horace Wal- 
pole relates that when the beautiful Countess of Suffolk 
married Mr. Howard, they were both so poor, that 
they went to Hanover before Queen Anne's death to 
pay court to the future royal family. Having a party 
to dinner, and being disappointed of a remittance, the 
countess was forced to sell her hair to furnish the en- 
tertainment. Long wigs were then in fashion, and 
her hair being very long, fine, and fair, produced her 
£20. 

Fuicut or Binps.—A correspondent, writing on 
the subject of the speed of birds, says that, as the re- 
sult of numerous observations om this interesting 
topic, he has not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that the peregrine falcon is capable of attaining a 
speed of from 150 to 160. miles an hour; that the 
flight of the wood-pigeon is from 90 to 130 or 140 
miles an hour; that the sock-dove is capable of ac- 
complishing still more; and that tho flight of the 
swift is as rapid as that of the wood-pigeon. 

Cumpren.—When a child is hurt never hush it. 
It is inexcusable barbarity ; it is repressing its instinct, 
and for this reason, if physical punishment is inflicted 
upon a child, it is perfect brutality. A thousand times 
better is it to smooth by kind words and acts, divert 
the mind by telling stories, by explaining pictures, or 
by providing it with new toys. We have many a 
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time in our professional experience as to sick children, 
found more benefit to be derived from a beautiful or 
interesting toy than from a dose of physic. The 
greatest humanity a mother can exhibit to her sick 
child, is to. divert it, divert it, divert it, in all pleasing 
ways possible, as we ourselves who are large childreu, 
feel sometimes really sick, when a cheerful face ‘and 
much loved friend has come in, and before we know it 
we have forgotten what was the matter with us. 

ARAUCARIA ExcELtsA—the Norfolk Island pine— 
in its island home is asplendid tree, being thickly 
scattered everywhere ; many specimens standing singly 
are furnished to the ground, forming the most perfeet 
pyramids that can be conceived. The average height 
ef the tree would seem to be about 100 ft., but one 
fine old specimen measured 36 it, in circumference at 
the base, and must have been considerably over 150 ft. 
high. 

Sums For. Tre Cotontat Ciercy.—It appears 
from a Parliamentary return, just issued, that 
20,3002. per annum is charged upon and issued out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and is appropriated to the 
payment of the following salaries, viz. :—Jamaica: 
Bishop, 3,000/.; Bishop of Nassau, 1,0002.; Bishop of 
Kingston, 800l.; two archdeacons, 1.200/.; clergy and 
catechists, 2,100. Barbadoes: Bishop, 2,5002; two 
archdeacons, 7502 ; clergy, 2,0002. Antigua: Bistiop, 


2,0002.; two archdeacons, 750/.; clergy, 1,1004, 
Guiana: Bishop, 2,0004;° clergy, 1,1002. Total, 
20,3002. 

’ 





FACETIZ. 





Tre cheapest excursion you can make is into the 
realms of fancy. No return ticket is required. 

A FAcETIovs individual wishes to know if a “bee 
line” must necessarily have a waz end. 

Ir has been asked, when rain falls does it ever get 
up again ?—Of course it does, in dew time. 
Wuen is a wave like an army doctor? 

a surgin’. 

“ NEVER was ruined but twice,” said a wit; “once 
when [ lost my law-sut, and once when I gained 
one.” 

A SENTIMENTAL old bachelor says a woman’s heart 
is the “sweetest” thing in the world; in fact, a per- 
fect honey comb—full of sells. Bee ware. 

A rounG lady, whose father isimproving the family 
mansion, insists upon having a beau window put in 
for her benefit. 

A MERCHANT knowing little of geography, on hear- 
ing that one of his vessels was in jeopardy, exclaimed, 
“* Jeopardy, jeopardy, where’s that ?” 

A LITTLE boy being told by his mother to takea 
powder she had prepared for him, ‘Powder, powder!” 
said he, putting on a roguish smile, “ mother, I ain’t a 
gun!” 

A GERMAN writer says a young girl isa fishing- 
rod—the eyes are the hook, the smile the bait, the 
Tover the gudgeon, and marriage is the batter ia which 
he is fried. 

A vapy said to her husband that she had read the 
art of love just to make herself agreeable to him. 
“]'d rather have your love without the art,” replied 
he. 

Ir is said to be dangerous to be working with a 
sewing machine near a window wien there is a thun- 
der-storm. It is also dangerous to be sitting near 
some sewing machines when there is no thunder- 
etorm. 

“Aun!” said a conceited young parson, “I have 
this afternoon been preaching to a congregation of 
donkeys.” “ Then that was the reason you always 
called them beloved brethren,” replied a strong-minded 
lady. 

Tue most striking illustration of the saying that 
the pith of a lady's letter is the postscript,” which we 
ever heard of, was that of a young lady who, having 
gone out to India, and writing home to her friends 
concluded in these words :—‘ You will see by my signa- 
ture that I am married.” 

Heroic Virtve at Brincewater.— Henry Osborne, 
a whipthong maker and an elector, examined, said: I 
was can by Mr. Westropp, Mr. Lilly (an auc- 
tioneer), and Mr. Vesey (a solicitor). I told him I was 
“buff,” which is thes Liberal colour. On the 9th of 
July my daughter made a communication to me, the 
result of which was that I ‘saw Mr. Vesey in my par- 
lour. He asked me if I would vote for Mr. Westropp, 
and I said, “No.” Ho said, “ Will you for 51.2” I 
said “ No.” “ Will yeu for 101?” “No.” “ For 151?” 
“No.” He then said, “I will tell you what I[ will do. 
Mind, we must have no splitting votes; plump for 
Westropp and we sha!] give you four smackers—20/.” 
I said, ‘‘ i will not take-the money.” He said, “ You 
are a very foolish man; 20/. is very useful in a family.” 
1 said, “ 1} know the vatue of 20/, as well as most men 
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but if I cannot get it in an honester way than that, I 
will not have it atall. Suppose I were to take the 
money and it was found out, it would subject.me to six 
mouths’ imprisonment, and would unseat tae member,” 
He said it would never be found out, and I then told 
him that I had promised my vote and would not break 
my word; but he said that was nothing, there were 
many on the other side who had done that. I said, 
“Tf you gave me 2,0002. I would not do it,” to which 
he replied, “I should not like to offer you that for 
fear you should take it.” My daughter Ann came into 
the room while we were talking, and Mr. Vesey said 
to her, “I have almost succeeded,” She said, ‘Father, 
don’t take the money.” I said I should not. After- 
wards my two daughters went to bid Mr. Vesey good 
night, and he said to me. “TI think you are a very 
foolish man not to take 202,” to which my daughter 
Ann ryvlied, “ What's 202; I could spend that in a 
dress.” I voted for Kinglake and Shelley. 
PARLIAMENTARY TOASTS, AND SENTIMENTS. 

Ayrton and Centralization. 

Baesand Total Abstinence. 

Buieut and the British Aristocracy. 

Disraevi and Duty. 

Gvapsroné and Few Words. 

HorsMan aud Lope. 

Newpecatetand Nunneries. 

Roesuck and R:ticence. 

WuAuey and Vespers. Punch. 


“T rik,” said a fellow the other day, “I should 
make a good member of Parliament, for I use their 
language. I received two bills a short time since, 
with requests for immediate paymetit; the one I 
ordered to be laidon the 'table—the other to be read 
that day six months.” 

AN Irishman lost his hat ina well, and was let down 
in a bucket to recover it ; the well being deep, and ex- 
tremely dark withal, his courage failed him before he 
reached the water, In vain did he call to those above 
to pullhim up; they lent a deaf ear to all he said— 
till at last, quite in despair, he bellowed out: “ Be St. 
Patrick, if you don’tdraw me up, sure IL’ll cut the 
rope.” 

A pruNKEN French soldier, quarrelling with his 
corporal, ended by saying—“ Hold your tongue, you 
are not a man,”—“ 1 will prove the contrary,” re- 
turned the corporal, getting angry. ‘! Never,” replied 
the soldier, ‘‘ you cannot,, What does the Major say 
when he orders out the xuard at parade? Dvesn’t he 
alwayssay ‘Four meno and a corporal?’ That shows 
that.a corporal isnot a man.” 

A vaGaBonp-looking fellow was brought before a 
magistrate, on. a charge of stealing turnips. After 
making some droll remarks, he was asked by the 
magistrate, “Did you not take the turnips found in 
your pocket?” “ Certainly not,” replied the prisoner. 
“T wentto sleep in the field among the turnips, and 
these grew in my pocket—the heat of my body causing 
them to shoot up faster than ordinary. I steal tur- 
nips, your worship; I scorn the idea!” 

OUR VERSION) 
(From the Bottom of our Heart.) 
I wovutp he were a bird, 
And straight would fly to she; 
No more then, would be heard . 
That song that worries me-ee. 

(N.B.—A conservative organ outside is still grind- 
ing the same tune unmercifully.) Fun. 

‘THe one great object of my admiration,” writes a 
Paris corresponlent, “is the ever-changing ‘bonnet.’ 
What do you think bonnets were yesterday? Not 
crape, nor tulle, nor silk, nor satin, nor velvet, nor 
straw. Ne, nothing but flowers. I saw one lady with 
a bonnet of daisies, and another who had on her head 
a handful of lilies of the valley, festooned with a green 
ribbon. If it really is anything, a bonuet can scarcely 
be less than few lilies of the valley, which at Florence 
would cost ‘half a paul. Another lady had a wreath 
of wallflowers.” 


An Otp Man's Love-.errer.—Christian Olifier, 
a pickle merchant in Spitalfields, London, aged sixty- 
five, was charged recently, at the Thames Police- 
court with the abduction of Elizabeth Tolly, aged 
sixteen, a good-looking red-haired girl, who, in giving 
her evidence, did all she could to shield her old lover. 
She had been sent to Paris, where the prisoner. was to 
join her. The following love-letter from the prisoner 
was read :—‘t My dearest, beloved, sweetest. Lizzie— 
(laughter)—I received your affectionate, loving letter 
this morniag, my love, and, was so happy;” but he 
went on to complain of dulness, owing to her absence, 
but added, ‘“‘ Let me soon hear from you, and be not 
the least frightened for me. I shall manage well 
eneugh to get through, and hoping, dearest love, you 
are quite well agwu, and 10,000 kisses — (loud 
laughter)—sweet and tenderest love, of your own 
loving Charley. Oh, sweet girl, how I long to have 


| you in my arms.” The letter thnsconeinded—“Now, 














sweetest love, nothing will happen, if well, managed, 
and a few weeks will decide. Now, sweetest, dearest, 
lovely Lizzie, ten thousand kisses again—(roars of 
laughter)—and sweét love. Write soon.” .In cross- 
examination it was elicited that Miss ‘Tolly made the 
first advances to the male prisoner, and. was, very for- 
ward in the matter.. She knew Mr. -Olifier.was,mar- 
ried, and he told her. he should get,.ajdiyorce from 
his wife, and marry his ‘‘ Dear Lizzie.” Olifier and a 
female accomplice were committed for trial. 
CITY FARMING. 

A farmer havitig niade his fortune, moved into the 
city to enjoy it, but-his old love clung'to, him, and he 
indulged in a small way in the agrestic pursuit, 
Visiting his friends in the;country, and relating his 
experience in city farming, he said: 

“T put outside my. window a large box, -filled it 
with mould, and sowed it with seed. What do you 
think came up?” 

“Wheat, barley,or oats?” 

“No; a policeman, who ordered me to remove it?” 

Riyperpest mm THe HuwAN SPecres. AND Its 
Cure.—There isa story géing ‘in North Staffordshire 
that a farmer in the direction of Leek, who ha‘ lost 
sone cows, was fully persuaded that he’ had himself 
been attacked bythe epilemic. Forthwith he consulted 
his own medival man, wlio tried to laugh him out of 
the notion, but to no purpose. Tle farmer then 
went off to an old well-known practitioner; who being 
a bit of awag, and seeing how matiers were, entered 
minutely into the detiils of the case, expressed his 
concurrence with the ‘patient's views, and told him he 
could cure‘him. He then wrote a’ prescription, sealed 
it up, and told the farmer to go td a certait’ druecist 
in the next Pottery town. The farmer *ldst no time 
in going’ with ‘tlie prescription, but ‘tvas’ somewhat 
startled when the druggist showed hint the formula, 
which ran thas:—“ This man has got’ the ‘cattle 
plague ; take him into the back yard; and shoot him 
according to the Act of Parliament.” There is no 
need of saying that this was a “ perfedt éuire.” 


A CONTENTED MIND., 

Norah: “Come along home wid wye}:Darlint, and 
git a bit o’ sleep, and ye’ll soon be butter++—+” 

Barney: ‘ Better! —(hic !)—Better, is -it? Shure 
and thin I don’t want,to be any better thin Lam!” 

Fun. 

Forricn Sunstances.—We see”’there.is a new 
wine company, taking its name from ‘Her Majesty, 
which advertises “foreign port atid sherry from 12s. 
adozen.” At that price we should say those wines 
must be peculiarly foreiga—at all events to Spain.— 

un. 

BRIDGEWATER BRIBERY. 

From the evidence given. -before|the committee on 
the election, the clectors-of Bridgewater would seem 
to take example from the Parrot (on which 'the:town 
stands) for they a1] of them:,open a rather big bill 
before they get to the“ pretty Poll.” Fua. 


Larest From Anroap.~—What foreign town has 
the dirtiest street ?—Mess-ina.— Punch. 


LOST PROPERTY. 

Anxious Mother (to Grand father). “Papa; where's 
thebaby ? Nurse says she left it with: you.” 

Grandpapa. ‘ Bless me, so she did! Let me see! 
I’ve only been to tlie Club—and the Bank—~I suppose 
I must have left itthere !”—Punch. 

ENGLAND'S DISTRESS IS WALES'S OPPORTUNITY. 

“ In consequence of the sheep disease, the price of 
goats has gone up from ten shillings to four and five 
pounds.” Now, Wales, make your fortune. As the 
great Welsh poet, Goaty, says in his Faust— 

“The he-goat has horns, 
So drink and be merry.” 
PUBLIC-HOUSE POLITICIANS, 

Ist Costermonger: “ Vell; I calls this ete Reform 

Bill a half-and-half measure,” 


2nd Costermonger: “ Sitch half-and-half as I never 
heer’d on.” 


Punch. 


: “Didn't yer?” 

er: “ No. All the-half-and-half as 
ever I drinked was mixed together. . never know'd 
nobody drink his half-and-half swallerin’ one {half first 
aad the tother arterwards,” Punch. 


A FUNNY TALE OF A BEAR,‘ ° 


This is a very funny little Cab-Case: “We write on 
the faith of a report in the Standard, which is habi- 
tually accurate. 

Mr. Palmer, of Highbury, takes a cab, and is driven 
to his residéuce, the distance being under a mile, He 
offers the driver, Riciard Griffith (No. 12,833), one 
shilling, which is double his fare. Griffith refuses to 
take “a trumpery shilling after being five hours on 
the stand.” Mr. Palmer conceives that he.has nothing 
to do with the stand, and, the fare being again refused, 
orders Griffith to drive to the next. police statiea 
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This Mr. Griffith also refuses to do, declines to give a 
ticket, and'tries to get away. But Mr. Palmer seizes 
therein. Then Mr, Griffith raises his arm to strike 
him, but Mr.’ Palmer being firm, and a neighbour 
adding Lis remonstrances, Mr. Griffith gives a ticket, 
and then jamps on the box, lashes his horse, and tries 
to drive over Mr. Palmer, who saves limb, and perhaps 
life, by rushing inté the middle of the road. 

The report does not state that.any defence was 
offered, but that Mr. Wakeliiig, who appeared for the 
cabman, stopped Mr. Palmer, who was about to say a 
word in kindness for the fellow Griffith. 

That isa little funny. But we promised our 
readers something ‘very funny.. We keep our word. 

Mr: Bitker/ the magistrate, fined Griffith twenty 
shillings, which sum, with the costs, was paid. 

We thought that a magistrate sat “ for the punish- 
nent of evil-doers.”. But Mr. Barker, having a fellow 
before him who was guilty of attempted extortion, of 
insolence, oftwo refusals to obey the law, of menacing 
an assault, aud of attempt to maim, if not to kill, a 
vespectable citizen, fines him twenty shillings—three 
shillings and fourpence a-piece for each of the six 
offences. 

Is not this a funny story ? 
sees the fun, Barker is uo biter. 








We hope Mr. Palmer 
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STATISTICS. 





Beer in FPras¢r.—The total production of beer 
in France was, in, 1812, 2,802,000 hectolitres (22 
gallons each), From, that date to 1848. the quantity 
increased gradually-to 4,000,000 hectolitres, while be- 
tween the latter date and 1865 the manufacture nearly 
doubled, reaching 7.700,000 hectolitres. The depart- 
ment of. the, Nord alone is down for 3,000,000, and 
the Pas-de-Calais for 1,000,000. In addition, 49,516 
hectolitres of foreigu beer were imported into France 
jn 1865. 

A return lately issued gives the number of occu- 
piers in. the boroughs of England and Wales at the 
various ratings. This shows what would be the total 
addition of each 17. of value:—Number of 10/. occu- 
piers, 638,082; a: 91 franchise would make 680,819; 
an &l. franchise would’‘make 749,509; a 7l. franchise 
would make 843,215; a 6. franchise would make 
973,447; a 51. franchise would make 1,105,157; a 41. 
franchise would make 1,213,262; household suffrage, 
1,343,878. 

Imports oF Ostons.—It seems scarcely credible 
that a.country like England should pay to foreigners 
ia one year & sum nearly equal to half a million 
sterling for such an item as onions. It appears, how- 
ever, by the latest statistical issue of the Board of 
Trade, that Holland sent 290,812 bushels; Belgium, 
115,413 bushels; France, 106,663 bushels; Portugal, 
102.969 bushels; and various other countries, 13,821 
bushels. The total actual value being set down at 
490.973L, the average prices varying from’ 5s. 11d. 
to 17s. 10d. per bushel; the former having reference 
to the produce of Portugal, the latter to that of 
Belgium, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Preserve ORANGE Juice.—Squeeze outa pint 
of juice from. the best oranges to be procured, strain it 
through fine muslin, and let it simmer gently for 
twenty minutes, with 3-4 1b. of loaf sugar. When 
cold put it into small bottles. 

TO BOIL SUGAR FROM SYRUP TO CANDY OR TO 

CARAMEL, 

The technicalities by which: confectioners dis- 
tinguish the different degrees of sugay-boiling, seem 
to us’ calculated rather to puzzle than. to assist the 
reader; and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
such plain English terms as. may suffice, we hope, to 
explain them. After’ having boiled a certain time 
the length of which will in a measure depend upon 
the quality,of the; sugar as, well as. tho quantity of 
water added, it becomes a thin syrup, and it will 
scarcely: form: a short'thread if a drop be pressed 
between tha, thunib. and finger, and they are drawn 
apart); from five.toten minutes more of rapid boiling 
will bring it to a thick syrup, and when this degree is 
reached the thread may be.drawn from one hand to 
the other at some length without breaking; but its 
appearance in tropping from the skimmer will, per- 
haps, best,denove its being at this point, as it hangs 
in a sort of string as itfalls. After this the sugar will 
begin to ‘whiten, and to form large bubbles in the 
pan, when, if it be intended for barley-sugar, or cara- 
mel, some Iemon-juice or other acid must be added to 
it, to prevent its.graining ar becoming sugar again; 
but, if- wanted to candy, it must, be stirred without 
ceasing, until it rises almest to the top of the pan, in 
one large white mass, when it-must be used imme- 
diutely orJadled-ont into paper cases or on to. dishes, 








with the utmost expedition, as it passes in an instant 
almost from this state to one in which it forms a sort 
of powder, which will’ render it necessary to add 
water, to stir it until dissolved, and’ to reboil it to the 
point. I’or barley-sugar likewise it must be constantly 
stirred and carefully watched after the lemon-juice is 
added. A small quantity should be dropped from 
time to time intoa large basin of cold water by those 
who are inexperienced in the process; when in fall- 
ing into this it makes a bubbling noise, and if taken 
out immediately after it snaps clean between the teeth 
without. sticking to them, it must be poured out in- 
stantly: if wanted for sugar-spinning, the pan must 
be plunged as quickly as possible into a vessel of cold 
water. 





A BLIND BOY. 


I approacueEDp Love's kingdom slowly, 
With misgivings and with fears ; 
For they told me ’twas made wholly 
Out of rigour, scorn, and jeers. 
That a blind boy, with precision, 
Would plunge fatal darts at me; 
Fill my breast with wild suspicion 
Of things that would never be. 


On the confines, Hope invited, 
Flattered me with every thought ; 
With love’s eyes and face delighted, 
I was, wounded, and was caught. 
Charming looks and magic smiling, 
Gentle heart and soul discreet; 
Pretty mien and lips beguiling, 
Make even slavery most sweet. 
Bright the star who from life’s morning 
Follows Love through virtue’s sphere; 
3ut his fortune he is scorning 
Who would fly from Love through fear. 


Many cares and much tormentment 
Will it cost to win the prize ; 
Tut the momeut of contentment 
Is worth a thousand days of sighs. 
J. A.8. 
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GEMS. 





Fortune.—Fortune is like a good swordsman ; she 
seorns to encounter a timid, fearful man. ‘There is 
no honour in the victory where there is no danger, 
and it is in adversity that the mind is tried and puri- 
fied. Chastenings are often blessings sent to us to 
remind us of our duty, and what is due to the good- 
nes3 of God. The afilictions of a great mind teach 
others to suffer; for example. has its salutary influ- 
ence. 

Wuat if the parent bird should sit nervous and 
fluttering upon the bough, when the young ones were 
hatching, and mourn because its beautiful egg-shells 
were being broken? Yet it is what we do. We 
have joys and truths deep as eternity committed to 
us in the egg form, and the:shell must need be chipped 
befare they can be born, and fly, full fledged, sing- 
ing, towards the gate of heaven. Yet we grieve, and 
fear, and cling still to the undeveloped egg. 
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THE MAORIS. 

Tue native question is, however, only one of time, 
and, I regret to say, of very limited time. The race 
is melting away; and if there were no more war, and 
the. Europeans were to leave the country to-morrow, 
tie extinction of the Maori, in an exceedingly brief 
period, is as certain ao anything human canbe. A 
very few figures will show this. 

In 1842, according to the best estimates. which 
could be made, the authority of missionaries and other 
long residents in the eountry, their number was 
114,000. In 1850 a well-informed Wesleyan mission- 
ary estimated them at'70,000. In 1858 a government 
census, generally supposed to be in excess, returned 
them at 55,970. The war and natural causes have 
by this time. probably reduced them to 45,000. Carry 
ou the calculation, and it is evident that the certain 
extinction of the race, except a few individuals, is a 
thing which many of us may live to witness. 

The one great cause of this bas been, and is, their 
utter disregard of all those social and sanitary condi- 
tions which are essential to the continuing vitality of 
the human race. Theo result is, the constitution of the 
Maori is absolutely decayed, and they do not produce 
children to replace the current generation of adults. 

A people that has no children must die out. Shortly 
before leaving the colony I endeavoured to obtain 
statistical returns on this point ; but at the time I left 
I had only received afew. They were, however, col- 
lected from various parts of the country, and repre- 
sent tribes living in all the varied conditions of life 
which exist among them; some near large towns, some 
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remote from any, some closely intermixed with 
Europeans, and some with scarcely an European among 
them. 

‘The result was an average of 100 males to 70 fe- 
males, and less tian. fifty children under fifteen years 
of age. If these be the relative proportions all 
through the islands, and I have reason to believe 
that they are certainly not more favourable, only one 
conclusion can be arrived at as to the futuro of the 
race. ‘The proportion of children also is a conclusive 
proof of the cause which has really affected the reduc- 
tion, and will, unless some great change takes place 
in the domestic life of the Maori, as certainly lead to 
its extinction. 

The habits of life which lead to this lamentable 
result are in no way attributable to the presence of 
the European in the country. They are, according to 
Wilkes, Cheever, and all who had studied the condi- 
tion of the Polynesian race, universal wherever the 
race is found, and the one great cause of its rapid de- 
cline in all the islands which it inhabits. So long 
as the commutzistic and vicious social economy exists 
among them which has hitherto existed, the destiny 
of the race is certain. 

The missionaries had before the war altered the 
habits of the natives in many particulars; but this 
great evil they had tarely, if at all succeeded, in touch- 
ing. It is true scarcely a hint of it appears in their 
reports home; but they know well, and in conversation 
freely admit, the magnitude and universal prevalence 
of habits which are sweeping the natives into an early 
grave. 

Tt has not been their intercourse with Europeans 
which has led to the result. That, for the most part, 
has led to the adoption of better food, better dwellings, 
better general habits of life. This cause was in exist- 
ence long before there was an European in the islands, 
and there is little doubt that the race was on the de- 
crease when Cook first landed'there. I say there is 
little doubt, because it is impossible that a race with such 
habits of life as he describes could do otherwise than 
decrease.—The War in New Zealand. By William Foz, 
A. M., Oxon, late Colonial Secretary and Native Minister 
of the Colony. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





THe Italian Government has organized a complete 
system of meteorological observations, according to the 
system of the late Admiral Fitzroy. 

At a baby convention in Massachusetts fifteen, 
mothers were present, and, on a vote for the prettiest, 
each baby got one vote, 

Tue quantity of wax now required for one year's 
consumption, in sealing patents for inventions alone, 
is upwards of a ton and two hundred-weights ! 

THE new island which has appeared off the coast 
of Greece has been named “ George,” after the young 
King of Greece. 

Tue eagles which surmount the colours of the 
French army, formerly made of copper gilt, by gal- 
vanism, are now made of aluminium, thus lightening 
the weight of the flag by nearly 22 Ibs. 

THE cost of the erection of the great§ Exhibition 
building at Paris is estimated at 11,500,000 fr., but 
at present it is impossible to form any idea of the 
expenses of the gardens, plantations, and other 
accessories. 

Lreeps Town Hau..—We are told that the Leeds 
Town Council have commissioned Mr. W. D. Key- 
worth, jun., of London, sculptor, to execute, in 
Portland stone, four colossal lions, to adorn the front 
of their town-hall. 

Tue late musical composer Clapisson has left in his 
collection a spinet of the sixteenth century, which is 
said to be worth at least 60,000f. The keys are of 
agate and lapis lazuli, and the ivory framework is 
covered with 2,500 precious stones set in silver. 

Tue statistics of the Bengal Sanitary Commission 
show that in 1863 the death-rate for all India was 
little more than 20 per 1,000, and in 1864 was 20°9 ; 
while in the Punjaub the average was ouly 14-5, 
actually less than the mortality among the infantry 
at home, which is 18°7 per 1;000. 

THE coinage at the Mint for this year will cost 
49,1827. of which 10,0002. is for gold, 4,000/. for 
silver, and 7,500/. for copper. A sum equal to the 
last will be recovered by the sale of old copper not 
required for the re-coinage, The seigniorage to be 
paid into the Exchequer, in respect of the year’s 
coinage of silver, is estimated at.30,000/. 

Berore a Parisian barber of fame and name will 
receive a fashionable lady she must solicit the honour 
by placing her name on his list for a certain hour and 
day. He will then not ask what particular head toilet 
she desires to adopt, but, with the decisive voice of a 
great general, he will’ tell her how her hair is to be 





dressed—an edict from which there is no appeal. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H.—There are over 5,000 railway stations in Great 
Britain. 

C. W.—The full work of a man is obtained by going up- 
stairs at the rate of 45 ft. per minute. 

H. H.—The lower the barometer falls the more does ozone 
develope itself; at a pressure of 29in. there is considerably 
more ozone than with one at 30 in. 

M. A. W.—There are twenty-five varieties of silver ore. 

Harrr H.—During the French war the duty levied on 
-oal entering London was 9s. 6d. per chaldron. It was re- 
duced to 6s. in 1824. This was in addition to the municipal 
charges, 

Mist.—The standard weights of the bronze penny and 
halfpenny are 145°833 grains and $7500 grains respectively. 
They cease to be legal tender when their weights diminish 
to 142916 grains and 85°750 grains. 

L. D.—Instances of the cure of whooping-cough have oc- 
-urred where the patievt inhaled the vapours involved by 
the lime used in purifying coal gas. Two or three visits to 
gasworks were sufficient. 

Buitpex.—The new Palace of Justice is to contain 1,100 
rooms, 

W. W.—Cotton was in common use for domestic purposes 
in India five centuries before the Christian era. Less than 
2,000,000 lb. of cotton wool were imported by us in 1697, 
but in 1797 mearly 27,000,000lb., and im 1857 about 
1,000,000,000 Ib. 

Marspex.— When Brazil was discovered gold was in such 
common Use that the inhabitants made fish-hooks of that 
metal, no iron being used, although the country abounded 
with it, 

C. M.—lt would appear that needles were first made in 
Engfand by a native of India, in 1545. At his death the 
art was lost; it was, however, recovered, in 1650, by Chris- 
topher Greening, who settled at Lord Grendon, in Bucking- 
bamshire. 

C. Srgap.—Our correspondent has been misinformed— 
any, and every, number of Tux Lonpon Reaprk may bo pro- } 
‘ured by application to any bookseller or newsvendor in the 
United Kingdom. Further, the necessary postage stamps 
being enclosed to our publisher, the pumbers would be im- 
mediately forwarded. 2. The regulation of the book post 
is—four ounces and under, Id. Three numbers of Tue 
Lowpon ReabDER can go by post for 2d. 

W. P.—Best kinds of pine-apple: There area great many, 
such as varieties of the Queen, Black Prince, Enville, Prickly 
Cayenne, Globe, Antigua, Blood-red, &c,, which, though dis- 
tinct, have characteristics which depreciate them; and un- 
less in large establishments, where they are grown for the 
sake of mere variety, they have no claims upon the space 
at the disposal of pine growers, Queens, Smooth Cayennes, 
and Black Jamaicas are the best and freest fruiting. 

Ciara and Isanrr. “Clara” is nineteen, dark hair and 
eyes, fair; “Isabel,” eighteen, light hair, blue eyes. Both 
plainly educated, of middle height, and without fortune 

R. H. BR. is plainly English educated, twenty, 5 ft. 5 in., 
Jark hair, large blue eyes, very fair, good teeth, figure, 
and temper, with expectations. The gentleman must be 
twenty-four to thirty, in a good position, and good tem- 
pered. 

Acics, sixteen, Louisa, seventeen, and Saran, eighteen. 
“ Alice" is a brunette, black hair, hazel eyes, and accom- 
plished, with 3602 per annum ; “ Louisa” is fair, light curly 
hair, blue eyes, and of medium height, does not care about 
the young man having a fortune, as she is possessed of 
5002. “Sarah” is tall, pretty, fair, auburn hair, pearly 
teeth, likewise possessed of a good income. 

Apa, nineteen, fair, dark blue eyes, light curly hair, 
5 ft. 4 in. in height, inclined to be stout, good tempered, and 
domesticated. “Ada” is right—she does write a miserable 
hand. 

A LoxeLy Winow, without encumbrance, forty, but look- 
ing younger, and whose heart is in the grave, would like to 
meet with a respectable man who could value her services 
either as wife or housekeeper. (Handwriting not good.) 

Potty M. N., tall, fair, auburn hair, blue eyes, and a good 
set of teeth and good figure, but no money. 

Orrvia and Ocravia. “Olivia” is tall and fair, with light 
blue eyes and auburn hair, age twenty-eight, is amiable and 
domesticated, “Octavia” is tall, with light brown eyes and 
hair, age nineteen; is very affectionate, and feels capable 
of making a home happy. The gentlemen must be fair. 

May and Jessie (sisters). ‘‘May” is eizhteen, blue eyes 
and brown curly hair, about 5ft 2io.in height. “Jessie” is 
seventeen, blue eyes and golden hair, about 5{t. jin. in 
height. Both are thoroughly accomplished and domesti- 
cated: 

Lrtrie Bacwerte, twerty-ore, alady by birth, well educated, 
and well acquainted with domestic duties, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, good complexion, lively and good tempered, and would 
prove a very affectionate wife. 

Miss P., twenty-seven, 5ft. Sjin. in height, very good 
figure, but inclined to embonpoint, dark hair and eyebrows 





blue eyes, good teeth, and an affectionate disposition, very 
domesticated, and fond of home; can play and dance a 
little; in possession of a small fortune and good expecta- 
tions, but should not like to be married for that. The gentle- 
man must belong to a respectable family, and not less than 
thirty; he must be tall, as “ Miss P.” abominates little men; 
not particular as to complexion, but whiskers and mou- 
stache are desirable; and iast, but not least, his income 
must be not less than 250/. per annum. 

Crarice, twenty-two, fair complexion, brown hair, blue 
eyes, considered an excellent temper, and would make a 
good wife to a kind, affectionate husband. He must not be 
over thirty. 

S. A. E., 5 ft. 3in. in height, dark complexion, and having 
a‘fortune. 

Neiurr and Lizzie. “Nellie” has light brown heir and 
eyes, and faircomplexion. “ Lizzie ” has dark brown hair, 
grey eyes, of a very lively disposition; they would make 
loving wives and happy homes, but have neither mouey nor 
expectations. 

Senapursa, twenty, tall, genteel, domesticated, amiable, 
and affectionate, but without; either beauty or money to re- 
commend her; nevertheless, is of a respectable family, aud 
thinks she would make a poor man a good wife. 

Any1&E would like to correspond matrimonially with a re- 
spectable mechanic about her own age or older; he must 
be tall and dark. ‘“ Annie” is twenty-eight, of business 
habits, thoroughly domesticated, and would make a thrifty 
housewife and cheerful companion to any young man 
having a hand and heart to bestow upon her. 

Wuite Rose would like tocorrespond with a young gentle- 
man between twenty and thirty. ‘“‘ White Rose ” is nearly 
eighteen, fair, ladylike, and very affectionate, fond of home, 
and domesticated. ** White Rose ’ would like the gentleman 
to be respectably connected and living in London. 

Dorrik, sixteen, brown hair and blue eyes; no money. 
The gentleman must not be over twenty. (Handwriting 
tolerably good.) 

L. E. M., dark, dark hair and eyes, ladylike, considered 
good looking, very affectionate, and good tempered, fond of 
home and music. 

Gextrupe Maris in want of a steady young man about 
five or six-and-twenty, of a loving disposition, fond of home, 
and must have good prospects. ‘ Gertrude " is short, dark, 
twenty, considered good looking, a respectable tradesman’s 
daughter, very domesticated, and good tempered. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Welcome hour of pensive twilight, 
Bringing calm and sweet repose, 
As in beauty fades the sunlight, 

Eve her mantle round us throws; 
Then how sweet affection's greetings, 
Gentle tones and fond embrace! 

Blissful moments all too fleeting, 
On our hearts their memory trace. 


Now on Fancy’s tireless pinions 
Soars the spirit far away, 
Wanders on from Earth's dominion 
To.the realms of perfect day; 
Lists the sweet harmonious trilling 
Of the bright, immortal throng, 
Richly blending vowes thrilling 
in one joyous, heaven-taught song. 


May life's sunlight fade divinely 
Into twilight’s softened glow, 

Countless stars shine forth serenely, 
Cooling waters gently flow ; 

Faithful friends be ever near me 
As approaches dreary night, 

By their love and truth to cheer me, 
in my weal or woe unite! M. F. 
J, H., twenty-three, medium height, regular features, 

fresh coloured, light brown hair, not much given to smoking, 

or other bad habits, a temper that nothing can put out. But 
for his bashfulness, ‘J. H.” believes he would have been 
married long since. 

Un Jeune Home, twenty, browr hair, 5ft. 44in. in 
height, passably good looking, in a respectable profession. 
The lady must be a few years younger; if with a moderate 
fortune so much the better, but a true, virtuous, loving wife 
is of more importance. 

Sampson, aged twenty-one, 5ft. 9}in. in height, broad- 
shouldered, strong, and healthy; as to looks, neither ugly 
nor pretty, but iscalled a strapping fellow; has succeeded 
his father in the drapery business, and has good prospects. 

W. M.,, with an annuity of 2501, and in hopes of another 
legacy. “ W. M.” is twenty-two, 5 ft 7in, in height, of slen- 
der but graccful and erect figure, neither dark nor fair, with 
a square (not extra large) brow, arched eyebrows and grey 
eyes, nose rather large, but mot at all classically shaped, 
light golden moustache. 

Suertieip, nineteen, who holds a very respectable posi- 
tion in society, and is considered remarkably good looking, 
will be very happy to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen. She must be well educated, and possess the 
charms and capabilities suitable to a domesticated wife; 
one who would prefera year’s courtship before marriage 
preferred. 

Osrcar and Esrerr wish to make the acquaintance of 
some of our female readers. “ Osecar™ being 5ft. 9 in. in 
height, twenty’ years old, light complexion, blue eyes, and 
light curly hair; “ Egbert” being twenty-three years old, 
5 ft. 4in. in height, dark complexion, dark hair, and black 
moustache. 

L. B., respectably connected, wishes to form an acquaint- 
ance with a widow with a view to matrimony.’ He is thirty- 
three, light hair and fair complexion, and possesses a little 
money, aud is desirous of meeting with a coméortable com- 
panion, who must also have a little money. 

G. L., a bachelor in search of a wife, 5ft Sin: in height, 
light complexion, good looking, in receipt of abput 90/. per 
annum as salesman. The lady must be a blonde, with good 
disposition and temper, and able tomakea home happy; 
money no object. 

Munirarge, a sergeant in a Hussar regiment, considered 
very good looking, possessing a cheerful and amiable dispo- 
sition ; age twenty-nine years; 5ft. 9in. in height. 

Haro.y and Ricnaxrp are desirous of opening a corre- 
spondence with two young ladies of medium height. 

“Harold” is twenty-one, medium height, fair skin, dark 


ha‘r, of respectabie BT's E6S is twenty 


5ft. Sin. in height, auburn hair, dark eyes and complexion ; 
neither care for money or beauty, but should like a young 
lady of about eighteen years of age, with good common 
sense. 

G. S., twenty-four, tall, dark hair and complexion, con. 
sidered very good4ooking, with 150. per annum, and a few 
hundreds ina bank. The lady must be very handsome, ac. 
complished, domestic, and if with a fortune it could be 
settled on herself. 

ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :— 

J. and H. are responded to by—Eraer and Apa, trades. 
men's daughters. ‘ Ethel” would like to co ond with 
“J."; she is seventeen, 5ft. 5in. in height; “Ada” with 
“H.,” who is eighteen, 5ft. 4in. in height—Annre and 
Emma. “Annie” is fair, blue eyes, and considered very 
pretty. “Emma” is dark, with laughing black eyes, and 
considered very | looking. They a possess lively 
and affectionate dispositions, and think they would make 
“J.” and “HH.” happy. “Annie” is eighteen, 5ft. 4in. in 
height; “Emma” is seventeen, 5ft. 3in.in height. They 
will both possess a small income when of age. 

Cicero's appeal is replied to by~E. C., who is an excel- 
lent temper, good looking, and would try to make a home 
happy. “E. C.” is eighteen, and willhave some money when 
she is twenty-one —Mixnig, who is seventeen_years of age, 
dark, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, dark brown hair and eyes, fond of 
home, and would do her best to make him happy and com- 
fortable. ‘ Minnie " is of good birth. 

Cuagity Sranzey has replies from—Lizzre R., nineteen, 
rather tall, with light hair and blue eyes, who thinks 
“©. 8." just such @ gentleman as she is in quest of; and— 
Brive Bect, seventeen years of age, brown hair and hazel 
eyes; isthe daughter of a respectable tradesman, and is 
very accomplished, and thinks she would make “C. §S.” 


happy. 

Ff R. W, is favoured with responses from—Emiiine and 
Axics, sisters. The former is 5ft. 5} in. in ht, chestnut 
brown curls, round rosy face, blue eyes and clear com- 
plexion, age twenty-one. The latter has light brown curls, 
brown eyes, 5 ft. 6}in. in height, fair and complexion, 
age eighteen. Both are thoroughly domesti brought up 
in good society, but have no money. 

Tom H..is further responded to by—Mrswy, fair, a loving 
disposition, and only child, but no fortune—Emma, twenty- 
one, dark hair, light blue eyes, considered: rather pretty, 
5 ft. 5in. in height, ladylike appearance, of humble but re- 
spectable birth—Jenny, twenty, 5ft. Sin. in height, dark hair 
and hazel eyes, considered good looking, but no fortune; is 
highly respectable, d ti d, good tempered, of acheerful 
and loving dispositionyisa ber of the Church of England 
and does not object at all to tobacco—Porty H., tall, dari 
clear complexion, dark grey eyes, black wavy hair, but does 
not think ‘herself good looking, has had a fair education. 
and is well versed in housekeeping, but has no fortane, only 
a happy temper—C. H. R., twenty-one, 5 ft. in height, goo 
looking, and amiable, no fortune, but very guod expecta- 
tions—Mavup, very domesticated, fond of home, musical. 
and good tempered, 5ft 2in. in height, and fair—Apa 
Erskine, twenty, dark, of amiable disposition, good looking, 
fond of home, but has neither money nor expectations. 

Fanxx Fenry’s hand is sought by—Namexess, who is 
5 ft. 9in. in height, fair, with blue eyes and pleasing appear- 
ance; and by—Arrncr, who is twenty-one, respectable, 
well educated, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, and good looking. 

Bornie Kare by—R. 'T., nineteen years of age, 5 {t 10in. 
in height, with dark eyes; and—F. G., twenfy-two years of 
age, 5{t. 44in. in height, and ina comfortable position of 
life. 

Minyre by—O. A. G. (Woolwich), twenty-seven years of 
age—J. H., who flatters himself that he can fulfil the re- 
quirements in ‘* Minnie’s “ notice. 

Air's hand is sought for by—Le Forsas, a Frenchman, 
twenty-two, 5ft. 10in. in height, dark, with curly hair and 
moustache, speaking French, German, and Dutch, very fond 
of music and home, being well educated and of a good 
family—Eu R., twenty-three, a German, well educated 
(speaks French and English), has travelled much, and good 
looking. Has been in England twelve months, and has a 
pretty good business. Would prefer, if married, to return 
to Germany, his wife not objecting to it. 

Ruru by—Cauipas, dark hair, eyes, and complexion, 

5 ft. 8 in. im height, age twenty-two, and holds a respectable 
situation, with ultimate prospects—P. G., twenty-tive, tall, 
fair, good looking, well educated, a musician, an admirer of 
art, in a good position, and fond of home—Mewmruis, with 
rather more than 100/. per annum derived from Government 
securities and leasehold property—J. E., twenty-seven years 
of age, rather dark, middle height, considered good looking, 
with an income of upwurds of 200/. per aanum from busi- 
ness, and probably on an increase—L’ALLEGRO, a profes- 
sional pianist, twenty-four. years of age, understands 
French well, and is of a highly respectable family, has an in- 
creasing income of 150/. per annum. 
Mavetine by—Grecory, who is considered very band- 
some, dark complexion, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and very fond of 
home—Ounicroy, an officer in the army, ti of mess, and 
who wishes to exchange the mess-table.for one with a nice 
girl like “ Madeline” aes over it; income, ut 200/. 
a year; shortly expecting promotion—C. W., twenty years of 
age, 5{t. 9in. in height, considered by his lady friends to be 
tolerably good looking—Srawey, 5ft. Llin. in height, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, light hair, a profusion of whiskers, 
not considered king, agreeable disposition, and fond 
of home, by profession a civil engineer, with good pros- 
pects—S. G, T.,a nice young man, twenty-one, considered 
good looking. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








flavour, abundant strength ; 6b. case, 18s., car- 
Hage free to all Eogland.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
13, High Street, Islington, London. 


Y GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 

BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in .bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
00,, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 





















































RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 38. Pleasant | 





VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
rooms, 83 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s. ; 
14Ib. tins, 9s, 6d.; and 21I1b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post freo on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 

















IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moir‘e-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

Londou. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘*The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION gree gp ee £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottie, 1s. 8d. Housebold Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s, 8d. Olub Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
8s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their-“‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 














REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 

ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is cold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLeT MaGazing, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 















AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces, Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original. Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


(WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATUOHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at.a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


















ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s, Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel-for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210; Regent Street, London. 


| ue HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties ot this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 

tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 

s only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 

































ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 159. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. LHight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s, and 
upwards.—_FREDERIO HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” ; 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 

cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 

out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 

only to be consulted at bis residence, 41, St. Martin’s 

Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. _ Moderate charges. 
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EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 

—The numerous advantages, such as comtort, purity i 
freedom from pain, 
Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
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IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar tu itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
Fr the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
and. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect'the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to : 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Casson MEDICAL, and GENERAL L1FE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 

Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 





The annnalincome exceeds... «1 o» £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

MOB has sec se 90. nee geo. cre cee AED 
The New Policies in the last year were 

UTTER. vce ic. ode ene. /a00 ove | ST1,4GB 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

SR SEEN? sca’ nk. opp. ne. .cpev> 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 


The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
» days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonns at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., andthe Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division ef Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, aud persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one ycar’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


rJFNHE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Ohief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipations f 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 








Company, No. 82, Charing Orvss, 8. W. 








































































































THE 


 “WANZER’ 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 


liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





From £10. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The ‘“‘ Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 


inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive rapge of work mark them as the best Family 


Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &., with requisite tools for the 


management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COVS 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES) - 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch.. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the = 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare withthem. All the kn 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room. 


IIS AF "VON WILSOW co Cex, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
“ ‘ . T 
THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY ‘hee 
In Family: Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturiag Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX ia 
MAGHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an inatanta- I 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machinein the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the a 
It may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring beot. . 
COVEr, Atsrrerersrecesrereeserssecserresssceene £5 8 0 This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- thi 
A ioe ic Machi makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, the 
"ae leaks preset teh 220 and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- rev 
FORCE Te COD OOS ORE Oe Pe eOe Cee eRe eee meats of the practical Bootmaker. lov 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete... 4 4 0 Price, without Stand £13 18 0 the 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete ove 15 15 0 o 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete .....ccwesesseese 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) , 
an 
*,* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Iustrated Catalogue, post free, from the pe 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, : 


BRANOHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION OORNER, GLASGOW; 8, HANOVEB th 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 149, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. ha 


